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PREFACE 


It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that,  notwith- 
standing the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the 
past  year,  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
has  been  able  to  continue  its  activities,  and  the  present 
number  of  the  / ournal  will  show  that  the  papers  read 
before  the  Society  have  maintained  a  high  level  of 
excellence. 

Under  the  head  of  Archaeology,  we  note  first  the 
paper  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  on  "  The  Pro- 
montory Forts  and  adjoining  Remains  in  Leinster, 
Co.  Dublin."    It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  author 
to  deal  with  other  parts  of  Leinster,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  his  intention  by  the  hand  of 
death,  which  has  removed  from  the  Society  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  workers.    For  many  years  he  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  this  Journal,  and  his  papers  on 
the  antiquarian  remains  in  Ireland  are  full  of  the 
results  of  his  "  spade  work."    The  present  paper  is 
particularly  interesting  as  dealing  with  a  district  con- 
tiguous to  Dublin,  and  so  frequently  visited  by  many 
who  never  dreamed  of  the  legendary  associations 
connected  with  the  ground  they  passed  over.  Miss 
WulfPs  paper  on  "  Carnagat  "  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  an  enthusiastic  amateur  acting  with  knowledge  and 
discretion.    "  Prehistoric  Monuments  at  Rinvyle,  Co. 
Galway,"  by  Mr.  Lynam,  contains  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  several  monuments  in  that  locality,  most  of 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed  by 
antiquaries.    Professor  Macalister  introduces  us  to 
"  A  Stone  with  La  Tene  decoration  recently  discovered 
in  Co.  Cavan,"  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  it,  taken 
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in  conjunction  with  other  stones  bearing  sculptural 
decoration  of  this  type,  found  in  Ireland,  shows  that 
this  style  was  appreciated  in  the  country.  Mr  Arm- 
strong contributes  "  Notes  on  some  Irish  Gold  Orna- 
ments," which  is  full  of  information  both  as  to  the 
provenance  of  the  objects,  and  their  probable  uses. 

Under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical  Art,  we  have  three 
papers  accompanied  by  valuable  illustrations.  Mr. 
Crawford's  "  Notes  on  the  Irish  Bell-Shrines  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Wallace  Collection  "  brings 
together  a  great  deal  of  legend  and  history  from 
various  sources  about  these  Bell-Shrines,  and,  aided 
by  several  beautiful  illustrations,  the  reader  is  able  to 
follow  his  detailed  account  of  these  Shrines.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  paper  on  "  The  Eeliquary 
known  as  theMisaeh,"  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong, 
H.  S.  Crawford,  and  Dr.  Lawlor.  The  former  give 
us  the  latest  theories  on  the  material  of  the  Misach, 
while  the  latter  brings  all  his  well-known  ecclesiastical 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  its  history.  The 
Rev.  P.  Power  has  a  short  paper  on  "  Kilbunny  Church, 
Co.  Waterford,"  which  he  describes  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Hiberno-Romanesque. 

Mr.  Chas.  MacNeill's  "  Accounts  of  sums  realised 
by  Sales  of  Chattels  of  some  suppressed  Irish 
Monasteries  "  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in  Ireland,  and 
gives  proof  of  very  careful  editing.  Its  value  has  been 
increased  recently  by  the  probable  destruction  of  the 
original  roll  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Col. 
Cavenagh  contributes  a  paper  on  t£  Clan  Kavanagh  in 
the  Imperial  Service,"  in  which  he  states  that  this 
clan  more  particularly  affected  the  service  of  the 
Germanic  Empire.  Another  paper  tracing  the  steps  of 
Irishmen  abroad  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Kelly  on  "  The 
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Irish  Franciscans  in  Prague/'  which  includes  a  list  of 
their  literary  labours. 

Finally,  we  have  two  papers  dealing  with  Dublin. 
Mr.  Strickland,  in  "  The  Civic  Insignia  of  Dublin," 
gives  us  a  complete  account  of  the  Civic  Sword,  Maces 
and  the  Mayoral  Collar,  containing  much  that  is  fresh 
on  the  subject,  with  several  fine  illustrations.  He  has 
not  been  able  definitely  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the 
l< :  S.S.  "  which  has  baffled  other  investigators  of  this 
subject.  Mr  Guinness,  whose  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gild  Records  is  well  known,  has  put  the 
Society  under  an  obligation  by  his  account  of  the 
records  and  properties  of  the  Dublin  Gilds,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  found. 
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NOTES  ON  THE,  IRISH  BELL- SHRINES  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM  AND  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION. 

By  Henry  S.  Crawford,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 
[Read  20  September,  1921.] 

Three  Irish  Shrines  have  long  been  preserved  in  London,  and  are 
thus  removed  from  the  observation  of  many  Irish  antiquaries. 
Information  about  them  has  been  published  in  various  books  and 
journals,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  these  notes. 
The  particulars  are,  however,  scattered,  and  are  not  in  all  cases 
readily  accessible;  the  earlier  notices  also  were  written  when  full 
information  was  not  available. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  of  what  is  known  of 
their  history,  and  to  add  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
objects  themselves.  The  bell  of  St.  Mura  was  well  illustrated  in 
the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  for  1853,  and  these  pictures 
are  reproduced.  The  other  shrines  are  illustrated,  by  permission, 
from  engravings  made  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  draw- 
ings by  George  V.  Du  Noyer.  They  were  intended  to  accompany 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Petrie;  but  this,  unfortunately,  was  never  com- 
pleted or  published. 

The  Bell-shrine  of  St.  Cuilean  was  found  in  a  hollow  tree,  at 
a  place  called  Kilcuilawn,  about  two  miles  from  Borrisoleigh,  in 
ihe  parish  of  Grlenkeen,  of  which  the  Saint  is  patron.    The  bell 
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was  long  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs.  Dunne,  who  hired  it  out  for- 
swearing on.  When  anything  had  been  stolen,  the  bell  was  sent 
for;  the  messenger  paid  a  shilling  and  swore  by  the  relic  itself 
that  he  would  return  it  safely. 

Accused  persons  were  expected  to  touch  the  shrine  with  a 
hazel  rod,  and  at  the  same  time  to  swear  that  they  were  innocent. 
One  man  was  said  to  have  sworn  falsely,  with  the  result  that  his 
mouth  was  drawn  round  to  the  left  side  by  a  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.  To  check  the  custom  of  swearing  on  this- 
relic,  it  was  seized  by  the  parish  priest  about  the  year  1797,  and 
by  one  of  his  successors — the  Rev.  Michael  Bohun — it  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  T.  L.  Cooke,  of  Birr,  who  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1821.  He  did 
not  at  that  time  know  its  real  purpose,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  the  Saint's  couvre-feul  It  is  now,  with  other  objects 
collected  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  height  of  the  shrine  is  11|  inches,  and  the  base  is  about 
8  inches  by  4|  inches — dimensions  which  make  it  the  largest  of 
its  class.  It  belongs  to  that  variety  in  which  the  ornamental 
plates  are  separately  rivetted  to  the  bell,  thus  rendering  it  in- 
capable of  further  use.  The  bell  is  of  iron,  coated  with  bronze,, 
quadrangular  in  shape,  and  much  corroded.  The  handle  had 
evidently  been  lost  before  the  bell  was  incased;  a  circumstance 
which  allowed  the  artist  to  make  the  capping  of  openwork,  and 
thus  obtain  an  improved  appearance.    (See  Plate  I.) 

All  four  sides  of  the  bell  were  covered  with  thin  bronze  plates, 
of  which  two  still  remain  attached,  one  to  the  back  and  the  other 
to  one  end.  On  the  larger  of  these  is  engraved  a  plain  three-line 
cross  with  circular  centre  and  semicircular  ends — a  type  familiar 
on  the  gravestones  of  tenth  and  eleventh  century  date  at  Clon- 
macnois.  There  was  also,  on  the  front,  a  cross  set  with  stones- 
or  enamels ; ;  but  this  was  stolen  before  the  shrine  came  into  Mr. 
Cooke's  hands. 

The  other  parts  of  the  covering  are  of  strong  cast  bronze,  and 
consist  of  a  kind  of  frame,  2  inches  in  depth,  round  the  base  or 
mouth  of  the  bell,  and  a  capping  piece,  roughly  semicircular  in 
form,  which  covers  the  top.  There  were  also  four  corner  plates, 
now  lost,  which  covered  the  angles  of  the  bell  and  connected  the- 
lower  plates  with  the  cap. 

The  framework  round  the  base  is  quite  plain  except  for  a 
slight  bead  along  the  lower  edge,  a  small  semicircular  notch  cut 
out  of  the  front,  and  an  upright  pillar  at  each  angle.  These 
pillars  are  from  2|  to  2f  inches  in  length,  and  project  slightly  at 
the  lower  ends  so  as  to  act  as  feet. 

The  piece  forming  the  cap  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly 
decorated,  being  inlaid  with  bands  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
niello.    It  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  two  parts — the  upperr 
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curved  in  outline  and  perforated  by  five  apertures,  and  the  lower, 
rectangular  in  shape,  forming  a  horizontal  band  across  the  top 
of  the  bell  and  having  a  square  dropped  portion  at  either  end. 
The  upper  part  has  at  the  ends  conventionalised  animal  heads, 
corresponding  in  position  to  those  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick's 
Bell.  These  heads  face  outwards,  and  have  one  eye  on  each  side 
of  the  shrine,  the  nostrils  and  moustaches  being  formed  of  inlaid 
and  interlaced  scroll-work.  In  each  case  a  small  human  head  is 
placed  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes. 

Between  these  animal  heads  are  two  semicircular  apertures, 
bordered  and  separated  by  a  graceful  design  of  interlaced  bands. 
The  arched  part,  which  forms  the  top  of  the  cap,  has  in  the  centre 
a  circular  perforation  and  at  either  side  one  of  semicircular 
figure:  these  openings  are  surrounded  and  connected  by  bands 
of  inlaid  metal,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  upright  (or  else 
the  horizontal)  part  of  a  cross  of  the  type  seen  on  the  side  plate 
already  mentioned. 

The  same  figure,  with  differently  shaped  openings,  is  repeated 
on  the  horizontal  border  which  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the  cap, 
and  recalls  the  design  used  to  decorate  the  under  side  of  the  ring 
of  the  tallest  cross  at  Monasterboice.  There  the  design  has  evi- 
dently been  suggested  by  the  crosses  on  the  early  sepulchral 
slabs;  it  has  a  diamond-shaped  centre  containing  a  knot,  and 
semicircular  ends  containing  frets.1   (See  figure  below.) 

Surrounding  the  central  opening  in  the  cap  there  are  panels- 
for  stones  and  enamels,  most  of  which  are  now  lost.    The  lower 
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Panel  from  the  West  Cross,  Monasterboice  (Scale  £). 
For  comparison  with  designs  on  St.  Cuilean's  Shrine. 

portion  of  the  cap  is  edged  with  a  narrow  band  inlaid  with  small 
figures  like  chevrons  or  arrow  heads.  The  cross-like  figure  with 
diamond  centre  has  round  it  four  panels  containing  interlaced 
designs;  these  are  identical  in  diagonally  opposite  pairs.  Similar 
patterns  appear  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  dropped  portions,  while 
their  outer  angles  are  filled  by  animal  heads  like  those  already 
described. 


1 1  may  also  refer  to  the  curious  slab  at  Mona  Incha,  which  has  an 
upright  shaft  and  a  circular  centre,  but  no  trace  of  horizontal  arms, 
(Journal  B.  S.  A.  I.,  vol.  xli.  (1911),  p.  69). 
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The  interlaced  patterns,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  branches  and 
loose  ends  to  many  of  the  strands  :  these  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  designs,  and  indicate  that  the  present  interlacements  are 
the  result  of  conventionalising  animal  patterns  to  such  an  extent 
as  practically  to  reduce  them  to  abstract  forms;  which  retain, 
however  the  branches  derived  from  the  limbs  of  the  animals. 

The  ornament  on  the  back  of  the  cap  is  an  almost  exact  repe- 
tition of  that  on  the  front,  except  that  the  horizontal  border  is 
filled  by  one  interlaced  pattern  which  extends  from  end  to  end, 
and  turns  down  into  the  dropped  portions.  The  style  of  these 
patterns  suggests  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  the  date  of  the  work. 

The  second  shrine  to  be  considered  is  that  of  St.  Mura  of 
Fahan,  a  village  on  the  shore  of  Lough  S willy.  His  bell,  like  that 
of  St.  Seanan,  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  tongue  detached  itself  and  re- 
turned to  the  sky;  thus  indicating  that  the  bell  was  intended  for 
uses  other  than  the  production  of  sound.  Sick  persons  were 
accustomed  to  send  for  it,  and  a  drink  from  it  was  considered  to 
have  great  efficacy  in  alleviating  pain.  So  much  so  that  when 
the  keeper,  owing  to  poverty,  wished  to  sell  it,  a  disturbance  was 
raised  and  he  was  forced  to  retain  it.  However,  in  1850  Mr. 
McClelland,  of  Dungannon,  bought  it  for  £6  from  a  man  named 
Reynolds,  of  Inishowen,  and  Lord  Londesborough  afterwards 
purchased  it  in  London  for  72  guineas.  At  the 1  dispersal  of  his 
collection  it  was  sold  to  a  French  dealer  who  carried  it  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  it  is  now  with 
the  remainder  of  his  collection  at  Hertford  House. 

As  a  rule  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  early  sheet- 
iron  bells  belonged  to  the  saints  to  whom  they  are  attributed; 
but  this  bell  is  a  fine  example  of  cast  bronze,  and  is  hardly  likely 
id  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Mura:  it  may,  however,  have 
superseded  a  ruder  bell.  As  in  the  bell  shrine  of  St.  Cuilean, 
there  is  no  separate  case,  but  ornaments  are  rivetted  to  the  top 
•and  front  of  the  bell.  The  latter  is  quadrangular,  and,  with  its 
additions,  stands  6^  inches  high,  the  base  being  about  3-|  by  2| 
inches.    (See  Plate  II.,  A  and  B.) 

Two  series  of  ornaments  have  been  attached  to  the  bell,  one 
■over  the  other,  the  first  consisting  of  bronze  plates,  the  second 
■of  thin  sheets  of  silver  fitted  to  the  panels  of  the  bronze.  One 
of  the  silver  plates  has  become  detached,  and  allows  us  to  see 
that  the  bronze  under  it  is  decorated  with  interlaced  work  of 
large  scale  and  bold  design.  This  bronze  design  is  shown  at  C, 
Plate  IT.,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  seems  more  recent  in  style 
than  that  which  covers  it  ;  but  the  latter  is  evidently  a  survival, 
as  most  of  the  other  designs  on  the  silver  plates  are  late.  There 
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is  probably  little  difference  in  the  dates  of  the  two  sets  of  orna- 
ments; they  may  well  be  early  and  late  twelfth  century. 

In  its  final  condition  the  front  presents  a  cross  surrounded 
by  a  rectangular  border.  The  upright  of  the  cross  displays  panels 
of  six-cord  plait,  and  one  arm  has  a  square  design  showing  a 
saltire  with  three  dots  in  each  division;  the  corresponding  square 
is  lost.  There  is  a  circular  setting  at  the  end  of  each  arm  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft;  one  of  these  contains  a  bead  of 
dark-coloured  amber,  the  others  are  empty.  There  may  have 
been  a  fourth  setting  at  the  upper  extremity;  this  part  is  covered 
by  a  plate  with  a  scolloped  edge,  which  looks  like  an  afterthought 
or  repair.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  an  oval  crystal  about 
inches  long  in  a  narrow  ornamental  frame.  It  is  apparently  a 
later  addition. 

The  lower  quarters  of  the  border  are  covered  with  interlaced 
work,  one  having  a  plain  six-cord  plait,  and  the  other  (the  loose 
piece)  a  similar  plait  modified  into  simple  knotwork,  by  cutting 
and  turning  back  the  strands  alternately  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
edges  of  the  pattern.  One  of  the  lower  panels  formed  by  the 
cross  is  empty;  it  probably  resembled  the  higher  panel  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  other  panels,  as  well  as  the  upper  portions 
of  the  border,  are  filled  by  a  curious  design  of  the  "  tendril  " 
variety:  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.  Several  modifications  are 
shown,  but  in  general  it  consists  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  volutes, 
diverging  from  the  centre  line  and  turning  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  semicircular  cap  is  also  covered  with  silver,  and  has  on 
its  upper  surface  three  rectangular  projections  ornamented  with 
twists.  The  front  and  back  of  the  cap  have  linear  headings  and 
rows  of  pellets,  and  are  each  divided  into  three  panels,  one 
triangular  and  two  semicircular.  On  the  front  these  contained 
stones  or  enamels,  now  lost,  and  on  the  back  they  still  show 
figures  engraved  on  silver  gilt,  the  triangular  panel  having  a-  three- 
fold leaf  pattern,  and  each  semicircular  panel  a  grotesque  head, 
suggesting  that  of  a  demon,  and  having  two  leaf-like  figures 
diverging  from  its  mouth. 

From  the  ends  of  the  cap  rectangular  plates  extend  down- 
wards, and  support  staples  for  the  suspending  chain;  they  are 
decorated  with  designs  in  bronze,  silver  and  niello.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  back  of  the  bell,  or  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ends,  ever  had  metal  plates  attached  to  themi. 

The  Bell  and  Shrine  of  St.  Conall  remained  until  recent  times 
in  the  hands  of  its  hereditary  keepers,  the  O'Breslens,  erenachs 
of  Inis  Caol,  who  as  such  used  to  collect  certain  dues.  This 
place,  now  called  Inishkeel,  is  an  island  in  Gweebarra  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Donegal. 

In  or  before  1833  Major  Nesbitt,  of  Wood  Hill,  Ardara,  bought 
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the  shrine  from  Connell  Mac  Michael  O'Breslen,  of  Grlengesh, 
for  three  cows  and  an  annuity.  The  natives  of  the  place  declare 
that  the  cows  died  the  next  day,  and  that  0''Breslen  had  no  luck 
afterwards.  Major  Nesbitt  died  in  1845,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  shrine  was  stolen  with  other  valuable  property,  and 
sold  in  England.  About  1858,  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  of  Birming- 
ham, purchased  it  from  a  furniture  dealer  in  that  city  for  £3, 
and  in  1862  he,  though  at  that  time  ignorant  of  its  history,  ex- 
hibited it  at  the  Congress  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  held  in 
Worcester.  He  afterwards  sold  it  for  £80  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
of  London,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  shrine  of  this  bell  is  of  bronze,  decorated  in  the  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  lower  part  resembles  the  earlier  bell- 
shrines  in  shape,  having  a  rectangular  base  and  sides  tapering 
upwards.  The  upper  part,  however,  is  finished  by  a  ridged  roof 
or  cover,  like  those  of  the  tomb-shaped  reliquaries.  This  form 
was  probably  adopted  as  simpler  to  construct  than  the  semi- 
circular cap  used  in  earlier  times.    (See  Plate  III.) 

The  shrine  is  8|  inches  high  to  the  ridge,  and  stands  on  a 
base  6  inches  by  4^  inches.  On  the  front  are  several  figures  in 
relief,  which  were  originally  gilded;  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  silver  plates  bearing  a  black-letter  inscription  almost 
worn  away.2  O 'Donovan  states  that  the  names  of  O'Meehan  and 
O'Breslen  can  be  deciphered  on  it.3 

In  the  centre  is  a  crucifixion,  the  cross  being  of  the  type 
known  in  heraldry  as  raguly — that  is,  it  has  the  stumps  of 
branches  projecting  from  the  edges.  The  figure  is  emaciated, 
clothed  in  a  loin-cloth,  and  has  the  head  inclined  and  the  arms 
raised.  At  the  sides  are  figures  which,  no  doubt,  represent  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John;  the  latter  has  his  head  inclined,  as 
often  seen. 

Below  these  figures  are  two  others  of  ecclesiastics,  one  of 
which  seems  to  wear  a  low  mitre  and  the  other  a  kind  of  coif. 
These  four  figures  are  each  placed  between  two  upright  borders 
of  scroll  and  leaf-work,  and  the  lower  ones  are  under  plain 
tref oiled  canopies  with  four-centred  arches. 

Under  the  cross,  and  covering  portions  of  the  ornament  and 
inscription,  is  a  hemispherical  crystal  1J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  an  ornamental  setting;  this  may  have  covered  a 
relic.  Two  smaller  settings,  now  empty,  are  fixed  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar  of  the  cross;  these  also  cover  part  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  settings  are  later  additions,  and  form 
no  part  of  the  original  design. 


2  The  lettering  has  been  compared  with  that  on  the  Dunvegan  Cup, 
which  is  dated  1493. 

3  Annals  of  Ireland,  p.  2372,  note  W. 
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Three  figures  in  relief  are  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  roof,  with 
rfcheir  names  in  black-letter  overhead.  The  first  is  the  Virgin, 
seated,  crowned,  and  holding  the  infant  Christ  on  her  knee.  The 
-second  shows  Christ  enthroned,  crowned,  and  nimbed;  having 
the  right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  and  holding  in  the  left  an 
orb  and  cross.  The  third  is  St.  Michael,  who  brandishes  his 
«word,  and  tramples  on  the  dragon. 

The  back  of  the  shrine  is  greatly  worn,  but  certain  figures  can 
Ibe  seen  incised  on  it. 

On  the  slope  of  the  roof  are  engraved  the  eagle  and  the  winged 
man,  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  John  and  Matthew.  Above 
the  symbols  are  the  names  Joheanes  and  Macheus;  and  below 
them  a  border  on  which  is  twice  repeated  a  contest  between  a 
lion  and  a  griffon,  symbols  of  good  and  evil  or  of  life  and  death. 

The  lower  and  larger  portion  of  the  back  is  covered  by  a  plain 
metal  plate,  on  which  twelve  figures  are  lightly  engraved.  These 
are  evidently  the  apostles,  as  their  attributes  can  in  many  cases 
loe  recognised.  The  second  figure  bears  the  sword  associated  with 
'St.  Paul,  showing  that  here,  as  in  many  other  representations, 
he  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  twelve — usually  St.  Matthias  or 
'St!  Simon. 

In  the  present  case  another  arrangement  seems  possible — 
namely,  that  the  apostles  John  and  Matthew,  being  sufficiently 
represented  by  their  names  and  symbols  placed  above,  are 
omitted,  and  the  twelve  figures  made  up  by  introducing  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  Baptist.  The  third  figure  is  rather  worn,  but  evi- 
dently holds  a  small  cross,  and  this,  together  with  a  lamb,  is 
associated  with  St.  John  Baptist,  though  not  apparently  with 
any  of  the  twelve.4 

The  apostles  who  can  be  identified  with  certainty  are  those 
occupying  the  dexter  half  of  the  plate,  and  the  last  two  on  the 
sinister  side.  In  the  first  row  are  St.  Peter  with  the  keys  and 
St.  Paul  with  the  sword.  In  the  second,  St.  James  the  Greater 
with  the  pilgrim  staff:,  scrip,  &c,  and  St.  Thomas  with  the  lance. 
The  third  row  contains  St.  Matthias  with  the  halberd,  St.  Andrew 
with  the  saltire  cross,  St.  James  the  Less  with  the  fuller's  club 
or  bat,  and  St.  Philip  with  the  cross-headed  staff. 

The  fourth  figure  in  the  first  row  holds  a  curved  object  which 
may  represent  the  large  knife  carried  by  St.  Bartholomew;  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  second  row  would  then  be  left  for  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude. 


4  The  Baptist  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  Apostles ;  for  instance, 
on  the  memorial  brass,  dated  1429,  of  John  Thornton,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  the  Apostles  (St.  Paul  being  substituted  for  St.  Simon)  are 
represented  at  the  sides  in  two  vertical  rows.  In  the  centre  is  a  row 
•of  other  saints  headed  by  St.  John  Baptist,  who  is  thus  placed  between 
;and  on  a  level  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  attributes  proper  to  the  last  pair;  St.  Simon  should  have 
a  saw  and  St.  Jude  a  knotted  club;  but  the  former  sometimes 
carries  a  fish,  an  oar,  or  a  club,  and  the  latter  a  model  ship, 
several  loaves  or  fish,  or  a  builder's  square.5 

If  the  inclusion  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  incorrect,  the  four 
doubtful  figures  would  represent  St.  Matthew  (who  should  have 
a  hatchet  or  a  money-bag),  St.  John  (who  should  hold  a  cup  from 
which  a  dragon  issues),  St.  Bartholomew  and  either  St.  Simon 
or  St.  Jude. 

The  symbols  of  the  other  evangelists  were  shown  on  the  gable- 
ends  of  th£  roof,  with  the  names  Marcus  and  Luchas  on  silver 
plates  below  them.  The  names  and  the  lion  symbol  still  exist r 
but  the  ox  has  disappeared  with  the  plate  on  which  it  was  en- 
graved. (See  Plate  IV.,  A  and  B.)  The  lower  parts  of  the  ends 
are  identical  in  their  decoration :  each  is  covered  by  a  plate 
pierced  with  stepped  crosses  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows,  and 
each  has  at  the  base  a  silver  border  on  which  are  traces  of  an 
inscription.  In  the  centre  of  each  end  is  a  ring  for  suspension 
with  a  fragment  of  chain  attached,  and  at  the  top  a  small  human 
head.  These  heads  correspond  in  position  with  those  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Seanan's  Bell.6 

The  corners  of  the  case  are  covered  by  rounded  plates,  once 
marked  to  resemble  cords,  but  now  worn  almost  smooth.  Some 
remains  of  heads  with  long  ears,  and  rather  suggesting  those  of 
hares,  can  be  seen  at  the  angles  of  the  base  and  roof,  and  at  the 
apex  of  one  gable. 

In  this  shrine  the  bell  is  loose,  and  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
case.  It  has  a  bronze  cap  rivetted  to  it.  The  bell  is  rect- 
angular in  plan,  5  inches  by  3f  inches,  and  is  7  inches  in  height; 
formed  of  a  plate  of  iron  hammered  iDto  shape,  rivetted  down 
the  ends  and  coated  with  bronze.  The  rusting  of  the  iron  has 
pierced  it  in  many  places,  and  the  handle  is  missing.  (See 
Plate  IV.,  C  and  D.) 

The  front  of  the  bronze  cap  is  all  that  remains ;  on  it  is  en- 
graved a  cross  of  four  lines,  with  T-shaped  extremities   a  square 

5  This  is  from  F.  C.  Husenbeth's  Emblems  of  Saints,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  figures  bearing  these  objects  have  in  all  cases 
been  correctly  identified.  The  square,  for  instance,  is  usually  given  to 
St.  Thomas  as  an  alternative  to  the  lance.  The  carved  figures  of  Apostles 
on  the  Rock  of  Cashel  and  in  Lismore  Cathedral  are  of  interest,  as  they 
are  identified  by  having  their  names  placed  overhead.  The  attributes, 
however,  vary  very  much,  and  some  of  the  figures  would  hardly  be 
recognised  without  the  names.  At  Cashel,  for  instance,  St.  Simon 
carries  the  ship  usually  associated  with  St.  Jude,  and  at  Lismore  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Jude  each  bear  a  builder's  square.  (See  Lord  Walter 
FitzGerald,  Journal  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  vol.  v.  (1903),  p.  435,  and  vol.  ix.  (1915),  p.  380: 
See  Tailpiece,  p.  10.) 

6  Journal  B.  S.  A.  J.,  vol.  xlix.  (1919),  p.  135. 
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centre  and  a  small  cross-bar  below  the  main  one.  This  cross- 
bar and  the  end  pieces  are  filled  in  with  interlaced  and  step 
patterns,  and  the  centre  of  the  cross  with  diagonal  key-pattern. 
The  designs  in  the  four  panels  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  curious;  they  are  all  interlaced  patterns,  but  of  quite 
different  types.  The  first,  or  upper  dexter  quarter,  has  circular 
knotwork  and  a  four-strand  plait;  the  second  is  rather  worn,  but 
seems  t«  be  a  freely  treated  and  partially  zoomorphic  interlace^ 
ment. 

In  the  lower  quarters  the  designs  are  of  a  kind  not  elsewhere 
met  with  in  Ireland.  The  dexter  is  so  irregularly  executed  that 
it  is  at  first  difficult  to  understand,  but  on  examination  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  lattice  of  rectangular  and  diagonal  bars,  the  alternate 
crossings  of  which  are  expanded  into  square  and  diamond-shaped 
figures.  There  are  thus  two  sets  of  network,  as  at  E,  Plate  IV, 
The  design  in  the  lower  sinister  quarter  is  similar  in  idea,  but 
is  formed  on  a  lattice  of  bars  running  in  three  directions  at  equal 
angles  to  each  other.  The  intersections  are  in  this  case  expanded 
into  triangles,  and  there  are  three  sets  of  network,  as  seen  at 
F,  Plate  IV.  This  figure  and  the  last  are  geometrical  renderings 
of  the  designs. 

I  have  not  seen  the  first  design — that  with  squares  and 
diamonds — elsewhere;  but  the  second  is  common  on  crosses  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  England — for  instance,  at  Kirks  Braddon, 
Michael,  and  Maughold,  and  at  Gosforth  and  Dearham  in 
Cumberland. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  these  interesting  shrines  I  may- 
say  that  while  we  naturally  regret  that  they  have  been  perman- 
ently removed  from  Ireland,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  great 
collections  in  London  are  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  see  there  some  good  speci- 
mens of  Irish  art  metalwork. 


APPENDIX. 
Notices  of  St.  Cuilean's  Bell. 

1821.— Mr.  T.  L.  Cooke  in  Transactions  B.  I.  A.,  vol.  xiv.,  Sect.  C.3 

p.  31.    (Description  and  small  illustration.) 
1849. — Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  in  Archaeologia  Camb,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.. 

(Description  and  small  illustration.) 
1852.— Mr.  T.  L.  Cooke  in  Journal  B.  S.  A.  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.  (Mention 

only.) 

1872— Eev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  in  Supplement  to  Ch.  Bells  of  Devon,. 
p.  359.    (Description  and  illustrations.) 

1887  —Miss  M.  Stokes  in  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,  p.  62.  (Illus- 
trations.) 
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1911— Miss  M.  Stokes  in  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,  new  edition, 
p.  54.  (Illustrations.) 

Notices  of  St.  Mdra's  Bell. 

1850.— Rev.  J.  H.  Todd  in  Proceedings  B.  I.  A.,  vol.  v.,  p.  206.  (History 
and  short  description.) 

1853. — Mr.  J.  McClelland  in  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  i., 
p.  274.    (Description  and  illustrations.) 

1857.— Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt  in  Miscellanea  Graphica,  Plate  XXX.  (De- 
scription and  illustrations.) 

1872. — Eev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  in  Supplement  to  Ch.  Bells  of  Devon, 
p.  362.    (Description  and  illustrations.) 

.1898.— Rev.,  G.  S.  Tyack  in  A  Book  about  Bells.    Frontispiece.  (Illus- 
tration.) 

1898. — A  Review  of  last  in  Journal  Archaeological  Associatio?i,  vol.  iv., 
new  series,  p.  193.    (Same  illustration.) 

1903.— Mr.  S.  F.  Milligan  in  Journal  B.  S.  A.  I.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  49. 
(History.) 

1920.— Catalogue  of   Objects  of   Art   in   the   Wallace   Collection  (6th 
edition),  p.  74.    (Description  from  the  Ulster  Journal  as  above.) 

Notices  of  St.  Conall's  Bell. 

1849. — Mr.    J.    O.    Westwood   in  Archdeologia  Camb.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  15. 
(Small  illustration  of  the  bell.) 

1857. — Dr.  J.  O'Donovan  in  Annals  of  Ireland,  p.  2372,  note  W.  (Names 
in  inscription.) 

1863. — Mr.  Albert  Way  in  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xx.,  p.  76.  (De- 
scription.) 

1872. — Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  in  Supplement  to  Ch.  Bells  of  Devon. 
p.  365.    (Description  and  illustrations.) 


Figures  of  Apostles  on  Tomb  in  Lismore  Cathedral. 
(See  Note,  p.  8.) 


ACCOUNTS  OF  SUMS  REALISED  BY  SALES  OF  CHATTELS 
OF  SOME  SUPPRESSED  IRISH  MONASTERIES. 

By  Charles  McNeill,  Vice-President. 

[Communicated  25  April,  1922.] 

'The  accounts  which  follow  are  contained  in  a  parchment  roll  of  the 
16th  century  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  among  the  class  of 
Monastery  Rolls,  where  it  is  numbered  60. 12.3.  The  roll  is  in 
some  places  broken  at  the  edges,  and  some  words  are  lost  at  those 
places.  It  is  also  imperfect  in  the  account  relating  to  sums  received 
from  certain  of  the  earlier  suppressions.  These  defects  have  been 
supplied  from  the  contemporary  copy  preserved  in  the  London 
Public  Record  Office  (L.  in  the  notes). 

Three  separate  accounts  are  presented  : — (1)  For  plate,  jewels, 
and  other  chattels  of  frequented  shrines  and  of  houses  suppressed 
in  Leinster,  Tipperary  and  Waterford  pursuant  to  a  privy  seal 
commission  of  3  February,  1539.  This  first  account  shows  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  jewels  and  ornaments  found  on  specially  venerated 
images  ;  receipts  from  chattels  of  suppressed  abbeys  and  priories  ; 
bells  unsold  ;  receipts  from  chattels  of  suppressed  friaries  ;  friary 
oells  unsold  :  total  of  receipts  £2,544  Is.  7Jd.  Payments  £850  2s.  5d. 
Balance  £1,693  19s.  2Jd.  Statement  of  unsold  chattels  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  (2)  Receipts  from  abbeys,  etc.,  dissolved  pursuant 
to  letters  patent  of  6  May,  1536,  £35  lis.  Od.  (3)  All  Hallows 
Priory,  Dublin,  suppressed  by  privy  seal  commission,  30  September, 
1538  :  £130  2s.  2d.    Payments  £2  13s.  4d.    Balance  £127  8s.  lOd. 

[Title  of  the  Account.] 
Account  of  William  Brabason,  under-treasurer  of  the  lord  the 
king's  land  of  Ireland  (whom  the  now  lord  the  king,  Henry  VIII., 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England  and  France  king,  defender  of  the 
faith,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  on  earth  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England  and  of  Ireland,  for  certain  urgent  causes  then  moving  the 
same  lord  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent  given  under  his  privy  seal 
the  3rd  day  of  February,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign  assigned  along 
with  John  Aleyn,  chancellor  of  the  said  lord  the  king  of  his  land 
aforesaid,  George,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Robert  Cowley,  master 
of  the  rolls  of  chancery  of  the  same  lord  the  king  in  the  same  land, 
and  Thomas  Cusack,  esquire,  amongst  other  things,  to  investigate, 
inquire  and  search  where  within  the  said  land  of  Ireland  there  were 
any  notable  images  or  relics  to  which  the  simple  people  of  the  said 
lord  the  king  were  wont  to  assemble  superstitiously  and  as  vagrants 
to  walk  and  roam  in  pilgrimage,  or  else  to  lick,  kiss  or  honour 

(  11  ) 
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contrary  to  God's  honour  ;  and  the  same  to  break  up  and  remove- 
and  so  to  carry  off  entirely  with  all  the  things  pertaining,  annexed 
and  adjoined  thereto  that  no  such  mockeries  should  from  thence- 
forward be  visited  in  the  said  land  or  dominion  of  the  aforesaid 
lord  the  king :  and  also  to  receive,  admit  and  take  the  surrender  of 
any  monasteries  and  religious  houses  within  the  land  aforesaid,  then 
freely1  to  be  made  into  the  hand  of  the  same  lord  the  king ;  and 
after  such  surrender  to  dissolve  the  same  monasteries  and  houses  by 
taking  into  the  hand  of  the  lord  the  king  to  his  use  the  possession 
of  all  movable  goods,  things  and  chattels,  lands  and  revenues  of  the 
same  ;  and  to  sell  and  alienate  the  same  things  and  movable  goods, 
except  vessels  of  silv.r  and  gold,  jewels,  principal  ornaments,  lead 
and  bells,  and  from  the  sums  of  money  proceeding  therefrom, 
and  also  from  the  revenues  of  the  same  monasteries  and  houses, 
should  the  movable  goods  not  suffice,  to  pay  all  just  debts  and  wages 
of  servants,  together  with  the  other  reasonable  charges  incumbent 
on  the  said  monasteries  or  houses  :  and  furthermore,  the  said  lord 
the  king  by  his  same  letters  patent  gave  the  aforesaid  commissioners 
authority  to  give  to  the  chief  governors  and  heads  of  those  houses 
such  part  of  the  things  aforesaid  by  name  of  rewards  a; 
should  befit  their  quality  according  as  to  the  discretions  of  the  same 
commissioners  and  to  reason  should  seem  convenient ;  and  that  the 
same  commissioners  should  see  that  the  vessels,  jewels  and  other 
movables  aforesaid  should  be  kept  and  reserved  safely  and  securely 
under  their  secure  and  sufficient  custody  to  the  need  and  use  of  the 
same  lord  the  king,  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the  same  letters 
patent  seen  and  examined  in  connection  with  this  account,  and 
remaining  with  the  same  commissioners),  accounting  for  himself 
and  his  fellow-commissioners  aforesaid  before  Anthony  Seyncteleger, 
knight,  deputy  of  the  said  lord  the  king  of  his  aforesaid  land  of 
Ireland,  Thomas  Walsshe,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  the  lord  the- 
king  in  England,  John  Mynne,  an  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  same 
exchequer,  and  William  Cavendysshe,  an  auditor  of  accounts  of  the- 


1  Henry  VIII.  and  his  ecclesiastical  vice -ge rent  made  what  they  meant  by  a  free 
surrender  very  plain  in  another  commission  of  7  April,  1539  :  "If  however  they 
will  not  resign  freely  and  voluntarily  their  monasteries  and  other  said  so-called 
religious  houses,  suppress  them  utterly  without  any  delay  by  our  same  royal 
authority,  and  dismiss  without  any  pension  or  gratuity  the  religious  persons  whom 
you  see  to  be  contumacious.  But  if  you  find  any  men  or  women  adhering  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to  the  defence  of  his  constitutions, 
take  their  examination  diligently  and  reduce  it  to  writing  ;  apprehend  the  bodies 
of  such  persons,  put  them  in  prison  and  otherwise  thereafter  render  justice  according 
to  the  quality  of  their  crimes  ;  and  declaring  the  monasteries  and  religious  places 
in  which  they  dwell  to  be  attainted,  with  their  lands,  domains,  etc.,  and  all  their 
goods  movable  and  immovable,  suppress  them  likewise.  Patent  Moll,  31  H.  VIII... 
P.R.O.,  Dublin. 
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oourt  of  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  the  lord  the 
king,  assigned  by  letters  patent  of  the  lord  the  king  given  under  his 
great  seal  of  England  the  16th  day  of  August  in  the  32nd  year  of 
liis  reign  [1540],  amongst  other  things  to  take  and  receive  accounts 
and  reckonings  of  his  under-treasurer  of  the  land  aforesaid,  and 
of  all  and  singular  other  persons  who  ought  to  answer  or  render 
account  to  the  lord  the  king  of  and  for  any  goods,  chattels,  plate, 
jewels,  ornaments,  debts  or  any  other  things  to  the  same  lord  the 
king  pertaining  or  which  ought  to  pertain  in  right  of  his  crown  and 
dominion  of  his  land  aforesaid,  or  by  reason  of  the  suppression 
of  any  monastery,  priory  or  other  religious  or  ecclesiastical  houses 
or  hospitals  whatsoever  within  the  land  aforesaid,  or  which 
otherwise  howsoever  pertain  or  ought  to  pertain  to  the  lord 
the  king  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the  same  letters  patent,  as 
well  in  respect  of  the  value  of  divers  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  jewels 
-and  principal  ornaments  above  reserved  by  the  aforesaid  commis- 
sioners in  the  divers  underwritten  places  and  seized  by  virtue  of 
the  commission  aforesaid  and  also  of  those  sold  with  the  assent  of 
the  council  of  the  lord  the  king  of  the  land  aforesaid  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lord  the  king  in  a  great  necessity :  to  wit,  for  payment 
of  the  wages  of  captains  and  soldiers  taken  into  pay  against  James 
of  Desmond  and  other  rebels  of  English  and  of  Irish  nation  adhering 
to  him  and  against  0  Neyll,  0  donyll,  0  Brenne,  0  connor, 
McMoraghe  and  other  Irish,  insurgent  and  rebelling  against  the  lord 
the  king  and  his  people  in  the  land  aforesaid  in  the  31st  year  of  this 
king  during  the  time  of  this  account ;  as  in  respect  of  other 
:goods  and  chattels  movable,  things  and  debts  in  the  aforesaid  places 
similarly  found,  taken  and  appraised  and  sold  and  with  the  authority 
aforesaid  otherwise  bestowed  and  distributed,  as  appears  by  two 
schedules  on  parchment  and  an  inventory  book  on  paper,  by  the 
said  accounting  officer  in  connection  with  this  account  delivered 
•and  examined  and  remaining  in  the  bag  of  particulars  of  this  account, 
without  any  counterclaim  had  in  this  respect. 

The  same  renders  account  of  cccxxvj1 
Receipt  of  money  from  ijs  xjd  by  him  received  in  the  form 
•the  price  of  jewels  and   following  : 

ornaments  found  on  From  the  price  of  divers  pieces  of  gold 
profane  images.2  and  silver  in  mass  and  in  bullion,  also  of 

certain  stones  and  other  jewels  of  gold  and 

2  These  jewels  and  ornaments  consisted  both  df  those  with  which  the  venerated 
images  were  decorated,  such  as  crowns  and  rings,  and  of  votive  offerings  attached 
to  the  shrines  or  to  the  adjoining  walls  of  the  church.  A  previous  account  to 
Michaelmas  1537  shows  £244  0s.  9d.  from  the  sale  of  monastery  jewels.  Letters 
-and  St.  Papers,  H.  VIII.,  vol.,  xii.,  pt.  2,  p.  462  (No.  44). 
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silver  and  of  silver-gilt,  and  of  other  things  found  in  and  upon 
divers  profane  images,  pictures  and  relics  in  the  underwritten 
monasteries,  priories,  cathedral  churches,  parish  churches  and  other 
places  within  the  said  land  of  Ireland,  now  broken  up  and  defaced, 
and  by  the  aforesaid  commissoners  under  title  of  the  lord  the  king's; 
commission  abovesaid,  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  lord  the  king 
and  appraised  ;  and  also  sold  for  the  use  of  the  lord  the  king  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  above  recited  in  the  title  ;  videlicet 


I 

s. 

d. 

xl 

tnereot  trom  tne  price  01  sucn  things,  goods  anct 

chattels  in  the  late  monastery  of  the  blessed 

Mary  of  Try  me.** 

XXXV 

XV 

vj 

in  the  late  priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin. 

xlvij 

in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Patrick,  Dublin. 

ix 

in  the  parish  church  of  Finglas. 

vj 

ix 

in  the  chapel  of  S.  Livericus,4  near  Dublin. 

xxxvj 

in  the   chapel  of  S.  Begneta5  and  the  parish 

church  of  Donabroke,6 

xxvj 

in  the  priory  of  Kylmaynam. 

vj 

in  the  monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  near  Dublin. 

xxij 

vj 

in  the  parish  church  of  Swerdes. 

vij 

iiij 

in  the  parish  church  of  [S]  Brigid  of  Kyldare. 

vj 

XV 

in  the  chapel  of  S.  Katherine  of  Feldestone.7 

xviij 

in  the  parish  church  of  Castelknock.8 

lij 

viij 

in  the  parish  churches  of  Dulyke  and  Dundalk. 

vj 

ix 

in  the  parish  church  of  Newcastell.9 

ix 

in  the  chapel  of  Culmyn. 

3  The  sum  realised  from  the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  ornaments  in  this  house,  the 
Abbey  of  canons  regular,  corresponds  with  the  celebrity  of  its  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  visited  by  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
To  some  of  the  Commissioners  it  was  specially  obnoxious,  and  in  their  correspond- 
ence with  Henry  VIII's  ecclesiastical  vice-gerent  is  named  "the  Idol  of  Trim." 
According  to  Ware  it  was  destroyed  at  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  ;  according 
to  another  account  it  was  hidden  away  in  a  private  house  in  Trim  until  1642, 
and  was  then  broken  up  to  make  a  fire  early  in  May  for  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who 
however  was  killed  before  returning  to  his  lodgings  to  enjoy  it  (Aphorismical 
Discovery,  I.  32). 

4  This  saint  and  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him  have  not  been  identified. 

5  Apparently  the  same  as  Bi,  Mo  Bi,  the  nun,  who  was  the  Irish  patron  of 
Donnybrook.6  Donabrock,  L. 

7  Fieldstown,  co.  Dublin,  once  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  and  a  walled  town. 
The  only  extant  remains  are  some  stones  of  S.  Katherine's  chapel,  scattered  through 
a  small  grove,  and  the  well  of  S.  Katherine. 

8  Completed  from  L. 

9  Newcastle -Lyons,  Co.  Dublin,  it  may  be  presumed. 
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ix  in  the  parish  church  of  Grenok. 10 

xx vj         in  the  priory  of  Ballyboggan. 1 1 
xxij     x  in  Co.  Meath  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 

Meath  by  the  hands  of  the  same  bishop, 
xviij         in  the  parish  church  of  Talaghe. 12 
xviij         in  the  parish  church  of  Ardcathe. 
xiij     vj    in  the  parish  church  of  Garestone. 
ix  in  the  parish  of  Typperogan. 13 

ix  in  the  chapel  of  Newes. 

xlv  in  the  chapel  of  Blessed  Mary  of  the  Graces  near 

Maynooth. 14 

lxxij  in     the     late    monastery    of    the    friars  ot 

Carlyngford. 15 

vj       ix    in  the  parish  church  of  Donacoper. 16 
xiij      vj      viij  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Leyghlen. 

xxvij         received  of  the  price  of  such  goods  by  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Lokwood,  clerk. 

xiij      vj    in  the  late  abbey  of  Thomas  Courte  by  Dublin. 

xlv  similarly  received  of  the  price  of  such  goods  at, 

Galway  by  the  hands  of  the  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  late  deputy  of  the  lord  the  king. 17 
xlvij  by  the  hands  of  Thomas  Agard  from  the  price 

of  such  things  and  goods  by  him,  Thomas, 
seized  to  the  use  of  the  said  lord  the  king  in 
divers  places  for  the  cause  aforesaid. 

lxvij    vj   from    the  price  of   two   silver  crosses  called- 
"  holye  crossys,"  one,    to    wit,    in  the  late- 

10  Greenogue,  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  was  formerly  like  Pieldstown, 
a  town  of  some  consequence  ;  the  northern  coach  road  at  one  time  ran  through  it. 
The  ruins  of  the  church  still  exist. 

11  The  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  in  this  abbey,  was  highly  venerated.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  burned  at  the  suppression. 

12  Perhaps  not  Tallaght,  but  Tara  in  Meath. 

13  Tipperogan  is  the  name  of  a  townland  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  Old  Kilcullen, 
Co.  Kildare. 

14  Lady  chapel  at  Taghadoe  near  Maynooth.  The  rectory  of  Taghadoe  and  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  (9  June)  belonged  to  All  Hallows  Priory,  Dublin, 
and  are  mentioned  in  an  office  taken  30  Nov.  1538,  as  follows  (translated) :  "  A 
castle  or  fortilage,  three  messuages,  30  acres  of  [arable]  land  and  6  acres  of  pasture 
with  appurtenances  in  Taghdow  and  Marygrace,  and  the  rectory  of  Taghdow  in 
Co.  Kildare."    Butler,  Registrum  Prioratus  Omnium  Sanctorum,  liiij. 

15  A  monastery  of  friars  preachers,  of  which  more  later  on  in  the  account. 

16  Donaghcomper,  near  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare. 

17  This  modest  sum  cannot  fully  represent  the  value  of  the  articles  taken  from 
religious  houses  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray's  visit  to  Galway.  Viscount 
Gormanston  states  that  at  Baile  an  Clair  (Claregalway)  the  abbey  of  friars  was 
rifled,  and  neither  chalice,  cross  nor  bell  was  left  in  it  at  that  time.  State  Papers, 
Henry  VIIL,  iii.,  60. 
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I       s.        d.        abbey  of  Kilcowley,18  and  the  other  in  the 

late  abbey  of  Inneslanaghe. 19 
xxvij    x  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Femes  ;  and 

xxiiij  thereof  from  the  price  of  such  things  and  goods 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Oughterlauaghe.20 
found  and  seized  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners,  as  particularly 
appears  by  the  aforesaid  two  parchment  schedules  specified  above, 
in  the  title  of  this  account : 

And  of  xx1  similarly  received  by  him  from  the  price  of  m  lb 
weight  of  wax  worked  into  tapers,  candles,  images  and  pictures, 
offered  to  the  said  profane  images  and  hanging  before  them  at  the 
time  of  their  breaking  up  and  defacing,  and  carried  off  and  sold 
by  the  said  accounting  officer,  at  the  rate  of  iiijd  for  each  lb.  weight 
thereof,  as  is  contained  in  the  schedules  aforesaid.21 

Receipt  from  the  price  of  And  of  mdccx1  ijs  similarly  re- 
goods  and  chattels  [accruing']  ceived  by  him  in  the  form  following 
to  the  lord  the  king  by  reason  as  from  the  price  of  divers  vessels, 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  jewels  and  ornaments  of  silver, 
monasteries,  abbeys,  priories,  and  silver  gilt ;  and  of  bells  ; 
monasteries  and  other  religious  also  of  superfluous  buildings,  utensils 
houses  dissolved.  and  household  furniture  ;  and  of 

other  goods,  things  and  chattels 
movable  found  at  the  time,  to  wit,  of  their  dissolution  in  the 
monasteries,  priories  and  houses  underwritten  ;  also  of  arrears  of 
farms  and  rents  of  certain  monasteries  in  arrear  at  the  time  afore- 
said and  pertaining  then  to  the  chief  governors  of  those  late 
monasteries,  priories  and  houses,  and  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  said 
lord  the  king,  appraised  and  sold  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners 
under  title  of  the  commission  above-mentioned  ;  to  wit : 
I  s.  d. 

liiij  xvij     viij         thereof  from  the  price  of  divers  things, 

goods  and  chattels  in  the  late  priory 
or  hospital  of  S.  John  without  the  New 
Gate  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

18  Kilcooley  Abbey,  Co.  Tipperary,  a  Cistercian  house,  called  in  the  records  of 
the  Order  "  Abbatia  Arvicampi  "  from  the  Irish  name,  Magh  nAirbh,  of  the  place 
where  it  was  built.    For  an  account  see  J.  R.  S.  A.  I.,  xxi.  (1890-1),  p.  216. 

19  Inislonagh  Abbey  at  Marlfield  near  Clonmel,  a  Cistercian  house  ;  its  site  was 
called  in  Irish  Inis-leamhnachta,  and  from  its  position  near  the  Suir  the  Cistercians 
called  it  "Abbatia  de  Surio."  The  place  continued  until  modern  times  to  be  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.    See  J.  R.  S.  A.  I.  xxxix  (1909),  p.  267. 

20  Oughterlauaghe,  Uachtar-lamhann,  otherwise  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  Co. 
Tipperary,  a  Cistercian  house,  "  Abbatia  Sanctae  Crucis." 

21  The  sum  received  shows  that  the  hundred  was  reckoned  by  the  hundredweight 
of  six  score  pounds. 
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I 

s. 

d. 

lxxiij 

iij 

iiij  ob. 

from  the  price  of  such  things,  goods 

and  chattels  in  the  late  house  of  nuns 

of  Lessemolen.22 

ciiij  xxvj 

XV 

ij 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Tryme. 

xxxviij 

iiij 

in  the  late  house  of  nuns  of  Odder.23 

xliiij 

xix 

J 

in  the  late  priory  of  S.  John  by  Tryme. 

xlviij 

xix 

ij 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Navan. 

cxlj 

vij 

iij 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Mellyfounte. 

xj 

vj 

in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  John  in 

Drogheda. 

xxxvij 

XV 

in  the  late  priory  of  S.  John  in  le  Nasse. 

xvij 

iiij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Foure. 

viij 

vj 

in  the  late  priory  of  Kelles.24 

cvij 

xij 

ob. 

in  the  late  monastery  called  Thomas 

Court e  near  Dublin. 

vij 

X 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Kenles.25 

vij 

xiij 

iiij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Lowthe. 

vj 

xvj 

in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  Leonard  of 

Dundalk. 

xiij 

iij 

iiij 

in  the  late  hospital  of  S.John,  Athyrde.26 

iij 

iiij 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Knock.27 

xix 

xij 

ix 

in  the  late  priory  of  Molynger. 

ccciiijxxv 

xviij 

viij  ob. 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Blessed  Mary, 

near  Dublin. 

1 

xix 

ij  ob. 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Grace  Dew.28 

22  Lismullin,  Co.  Meath. 

23  Co.  Meath.  The  nuns  here  kept  a  boarding  school  for  young  boys,  for  whom 
the  pension  seems  to  have  been  about  lOgs.  Letters  and  St.  Papers,  H.  VIII:, 
vol.  xii.,  pt.  2,  p.  465  (No.  8). 

24  This  is  probably  the  priory  or  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 
^  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 

26  Ardee. 

27  Knock  or  Knockbridge,  Co.  Louth. 

28  Grace  Dieu,  Co.  Dublin,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.W.  of  Lusk,  from  which 
town,  for  more  seclusion,  the  community  of  ancient  foundation  was  removed  by 
Archbishop  Comyn  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  This  was  one  of  the  houses 
for  whose  continuance  in  such  sort  and  order  as  the  king  should  will  lord  deputy 
Gray,  and  the  Council  of  Ireland  interposed  in  vain.  In  it,  as  they  represented,  the 
womankind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land  [about  Dublin]  were  for  the  more 
part  brought  up  in  virtue,  learning  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour,  to 
the  great  charges  of  the  house.  Archbishop  Browne,  having  been  disappointed  of 
New  Abbey,  Co.  Kildare,  wrote  to  Cromwell,  21  May,  1538,  beseeching  his  lordship 
"  that  if  the  Abbey  of  Gracedew  be  suppressid,  that  I  may  have  it  before  an  other, 
for  it  lieth  even  within  the  myddes  of  my  landes  ;  ye,  and  also  I  am  founder  of  the 
same  [by  reason  of  Comyn's  removal  and  endowment] ;  and  rather  than  I  wolde 

B 
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/ 

s. 

d. 

lxvij 

ij 

in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  John  of 

Trysteldermote . 2  9 

ix 

iiij 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Loghsewdy.30 

xix 

iij 

in  the  late  priory  of  S.  John  Baptist  of 

Kylkenny.31 

xxxij 

viij 

iiij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Selsker.32 

vij 

xiij 

iij 

in  the  late  priory  of  S.  Katherine  by 

Waterford. 

Ixvj 

viij 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Kylkyllen.33 

xxj 

xiij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Enesteok.34 

XV 

viij 

ij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Jerepounte. 

ix 

XV 

iiij 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Hore  Abbay 

of  Cassell. 

vij 

viij 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Kayre.35 

xxj 

xj 

vj 

m  the  late  monastery  oi  Kylcole.-36 

ciiijxxxj 

XX 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Kelles. 

xviij 

xviij 

X 

in  the  late  priory  of  Federd.37 

xvj 

iiij 

in  the  late  priory  of  Connall.38 

XX 

in  the  late  monastery  of  Granard. 

liij 

iiij 

in  the  late  abbey  of  Innyslawnaghe. 

lacke  it  wolde  gyve  the  Kinges  Highnes  yerely  ten  poundes  above  any  other,  or 
elles  make  permutacion  with  His  Grace  for  other  landes  of  myne  aboutes  Ballymore 
which  ben  more  commodious  for  His  Highnes  and  amonges  His  Majesties  landes 
there  lying,  whose  Majestie  moughte  so  defende  theym  that  it  woulde  amounte 
ferr  above  thextentes  of  the  landes  of  Grace  Dew."  State  Papers,  H.  Villi,  hi.,  p.  10. 
However,  he  was  disappointed  here  also.  In  1541  the  priory  and  its  possessions 
were  sold  to  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  Solicitor-General,  for  £608  18s.  4d.,  which  he 
paid  off  by  instalments  in  five  years. 

29  Castledermot,  Co.  Kildare. 

30  At  Ballymore,  Co.  Westmeath.    The  lake  is  now  called  L.  Sunderlin. 

31  Kilkenny  West,  Co.  Westmeath. 

32  Of  canons  regular  at  Wexford.  The  priory  church  of  S.  Peterwas  also  the 
church  of  a  parish,  of  which  the  prior  had  the  cure.  The  sovereign  and  council  of 
Wexford  wrote,  29  Jan.,  1537,  to  "  Lord  Cromell,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Vice-Gerent 
in  spiritualty  to  the  Kings  Highness  "  praying  that  the  priory  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  prior  and  convent,  they  say,  are  "  stewards  and  purveyors  to  other 
men's  use  for  our  said  Sovereign  Lord's  honour,  keeping  many  poor  folks  as  scholars 
and  orphans,"  and  providing  lodging  and  succour  for  the  king's  soldiers  and  officials 
when  they  repaired  to  those  parts.  The  vice -ge rent  was  therefore  besought  to  be 
the  only  mean  "to  the  King  that  the  house  should  be  converted  into  a  college 
with  the  prior  as  superior  and  the  canons  as  priests.    Carew  Gal.,  i«,  p.  114. 

33  Kilcleheen  or  Kilculliheen,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

34  Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

35  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary,  a  priory  of  canons  regular. 

36  Kilcooley,  Co.  Tipperary. 

37  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary,  a  priory  of  canons  regular ;  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings  are  now  occupied  by  Augustinian  hermits. 

38  Co.  Kildare  ;  a  priory  of  canons  regular.  The  last  prior,  Walter  Wellesley, 
retained  his  priory  in  commendam  when  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare. 
This  was  one  of  the  hospitable  houses  for  which  intercession  was  made  in  vain,  As 
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I 


s. 


d. 


in  the  late  abbey  of  Mothell. 
in  the  late  abbey  of  Melaghe  ;  and 
in  the  late  hospital  or  priory  of  Blessed 
Mary  de  Urso  by  Drogheda. 


xl 


xnj 


XIX 


at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  as  is  contained  in  the  said  inventory 
book  above  recited. 

For  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  sale 
Priory  of  Trysternagh.  of  the  goods  and  chattels  which  pertained 
to  the  late  priory  of  Trysternaghe  at  the 
time  of  its  dissolution  he  does  not  answer,  for  that  it  was  agreed 
between  the  aforesaid  commissioners  and  the  reverend  father, 
Edmund,  bishop  of  the  Brenne,  then  commendatory  of  the  same 
late  priory,  in  consideration  that  the  same  commendatory  was 
greatly  indebted  to  various  persons  for  goods  borrowed  and  bought 
for  the  use  of  his  house  aforesaid,  so  far  that  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  same  monastery  would  not  suffice  the  same  late 
commendatory  for  satisfying  his  creditors  that  he  should  have 
for  payment  and  satisfaction  of  his  creditors  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  then  pertaining  to  the  said  late  monastery,  save  the 
bells  that  were  in  the  church  there,  in  exoneration  of  the  lord  the 
king  of  those  debts  as  is  contained  therein 

Also  he  does  not  answer  for  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  price 
of  any  goods  or  chattels  lately  pertaining  to  the  governors  of  the 
late  monasteries  of  Inchemore  and  Shroue  in  the  parts  of  the  Annale, 
for  that  long  before  the  dissolution  of  those  late  monasteries  those 
goods  and  chattels  were  carried  off  and  consumed  by  certain  Irish 
called  0  Ferallys,  so  that  nothing  of  those  goods  or  chattels  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  said  commissioners,  as  he  says  on  his  oath39 
and  as  is  contained  in  the  book  aforesaid.  Therefore  let  a  com- 
mission be  made  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  to  inquire  of  the 
transgression  aforesaid. 

many  as  300  persons  had  sat  together  at  its  table.  On  15  May,  1539,  the  bishop, 
alarmed  by  the  common  report  of  a  general  suppression  and  not  expecting  help 
from  Cromwell,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  he  knew  not  where  to  take 
refuge  except  in  the  clemency  of  his  highness  at  whose  recommendation  the  king 
had  promoted  him.  "The  liberty,"  he  went  on,  "which  you  obtained  from  the 
King  for  the  House  of  Connall  when  I  was  last  with  you  in  England  almost  caused 
my  death,  for  when  the  Earl  [of  Kildare,  no  doubt],  being  at  Connall  at  table,  at 
which  no  fewer  than  300  persons  were  seated,  heard  of  that  liberty,  he  went  into 
a  great  rage  and  drew  out  a  long  Irish  knife,  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  escape 
from  him  ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  I  durst  not  speak  of  it,  I  beseech  your  aid, 
because  all  my  friends  are  dead."  Carew  Gal,,  i.,  p.  151.  See  for  an  account  of 
this  house,  Journ.  Co.  Kild.  Archaeol.  Soc,  ii.,  1896-9,  pp.  304-314. 

39  As  much  had  been  done  irregularly  and  by  directions  from  Cromwell,  lord 
privy  seal  and  ecclesiastical  vice-gerent,  against  whom  it  had  been  a  ground  of 
attainder  that  he  had  issued  commissions  without  sufficient  authority,  the  position 
of  Brabazon  and  the  other  commissioners,  who  were  all  Cromwell's  creatures,  was 
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Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  any  goods  or  chattels  which 
pertained  to  the  late  house  of  nuns  of  Termonfeghen  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution,  except  a  bell  which  is  still  there  ;  for  that  no  such 
goods  and  chattels,  except  the  bell  aforesaid,  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  accounting  officer,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  con- 
tained therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  chalice  and  old  vestments 
in  the  late  abbey  of  Kylkyllen  ;  or  of  a  chalice  and  old  vestments 
in  the  late  abbey  of  Kylcoule  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  ;  for 
that  those  chalices  and  vestments  were  given  by  the  aforesaid 
commissioners  to  the  parish  churches  there,  so  that  they  by  no 
means  came  to  the  hand  of  the  accounting  officer,  as  he  says  on  his 
oath  and  as  is  contained  in  the  book  aforesaid. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  bells  found 
at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  in  the  churches  of  the  late  monasteries 
and  priories  of  Odder,  Navan,  Mellyfounte,  Kellys  in  Co.  Meath, 
Lowthe,  Molynger,  Grace  Dew,  Trysternaghe,  S.  John  Baptist's 
of  Kylkenny,  Selsker,  Kylkyllen,  Hore  Abbey  in  Cassell,  Kylcoley,40 
Kellys  in  Co.  Kylkenny,  Federd,  or  for  more  than  two  bells  in  the 
church  of  the  late  priory  of  Ennestyok,  or  for  one  bell  in  the  church 
of  the  late  monastery  of  Kayre  named  above  :  for  that  those 
churches  are  and  were,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
monasteries,  priories  and  houses  aforesaid,  parish  churches,  and  to 
the  parishioners  of  those  churches  the  bells  belonged  of  right,  and 
not  to  the  monasteries,  priories  or  houses  aforesaid,  and  they  remain 
at  present  in  the  custody  of  those  parishioners  for  their  use  ;  so  that 
the  bells  aforesaid  did  not  at  all  come  to  the  hands  of  the  accounting 
officer,  nor  did  any  of  them  come,  as  the  said  accounting  office1" 
says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  four  bells 
Bells  not  sold,    in  the  said  late  house  of  nuns  of  Lassemollen  ;  four 
bells  in  the  aforesaid  late  abbey  of  Trym  ;  two 
bells  in  the  late  priory  of  Foure  ;  two  bells  in  the  hospital  of  S.  John 

hazardous  after  he  had  been  executed  (28  July,  1540).  But  Brabazon  found 
means  to  avert  the  danger,  and  by  his  humble  suit  obtained  an  order  that  his 
accounts  were  to  pass  upon  the  said  vice-treasurer's  own  oath,  as  he  received  many 
sums  of  which  he  had  no  record  and  made  many  payments  upon  warrant  only  of 
the  private  letters  of  the  late  lord  privy  seal.  Letters  and  Papers,  H.  VIII.,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  49.  He  might  plead  that  the  privy  seal  commission  of  20  May  1539  to  Alen, 
Cowley  and  himself  directed  that  they  should  "allwayes  ensue  and  accomplishe  the 
devices  and  exhortations  of  oure  right  trusty  and  entierlie  welbeloued  Counsailloure 
the  lorde  Crumwell,  lorde  pryvee  Seale,  oure  vice-gerent  generall  in  all  oure 
ecclesiastical!  jurisdiccons  and  suprematie  :  and  these  oure  letteres  shall  be  sufficient 
warraunt."  This,  however,  could  hardly  excuse  the  vice -treasurer's  having  no 
record  of  many  sums  paid  to  him. 

40  a  rpwo  ]arge  bells  which  tradition  says  belonged  formerly  to  this  abbey  have 
been  lately  found,"  said  Fr.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  F.R.S.A.I.,  in  1895.  "They 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Croke,"  then  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 
Triumphalia  S.  Cruris,  p.  200,  note. 
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of  Drogheda  ;  six  bells,  large  and  small,  in  the  late  monastery  of 
Thomas  Courte  near  Dublin;*  two  bells  in  the  late  hospital  of  S. 
Leonard  of  Dundalk  ;  two  bells  in  the  late  abbey  of  Kenles  ;*  two 
bells  in  the  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Athyrde  ;  two  bells  in  the  late 
monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  by  Dublin,  one  of  greater,  the  other  of 
lesser  weight ;  two  bells  in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Trystel- 
dermote  ;  two  bells  in  the  late  priory  of  S.  Katherine  by  Water - 
ford  ;  two  bells  in  the  late  house  of  the  friars  minors  of  Wexford ; 
two  bells  in  the  late  priory  of  Jerepounte  ;  four  bells  in  the  late 
priory  of  Connall ;  two  small  bells  in  the  late  monastery  of  Granard 
in  the  Annale  ;  one  bell  in  the  late  abbey  of  Eneslanaghe  ;  two  bells 
in  the  late  hospital  of  Blessed  Mary  de  Urso  of  Drogheda  ;  or  of  one 
small  bell  in  the  late  house  of  nuns  of  Termonfeghen  ;  or  of  the  price 
of  the  aforesaid  two  bells  in  Enestiok,  or  of  one  bell  in  the  late 
monastery  of  Kayre,  which  were  there,  to  wit,  at  the  time  of  their 
dissolution  ;  for  that  these  bells  remain  in  the  aforesaid  places 
altogether  unsold  and  unappraised,  as  he  says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is 
contained  therein  :  For  the  price  of  which  bells  the  same  accounting 
officer  is  to  answer  otherwise  to  the  lord  the  king  and  does  answer 
below. 

Nor  for  the  price  of  any  superfluous  buildings41  in  the  late 
monasteries,  priories  and  houses  of  Blessed  Mary  of  Kenles,  Dun- 
dalk, Tristernaghe,  S.  Katherine's  by  Waterford,  Jerepounte^ 
Federd,  or  in  the  late  monastery  of  Kelles*  and  the  late  house  of 
friars  minor  of  Kyldare*  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution;  for  that  the 
aforesaid  superfluous  buildings  remain  in  the  aforesaid  houses 
unsold  and  unappraised,  as  the  aforesaid  accounting  officer  says 
on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein  :  And  for  these  superfluous 
buildings  the  accounting  officer  is  to  answer  otherwise  to  the  lord  the 
king,  and  does  answer  below. 

Receipt  of  money  for  the  price       But  he  answers  for  cccciiijxxvij1 
of  goods  and  chattels 'pertaining    xvjs  viijd  ob.  received  by  him  in  the 
to  the  lord  the  king  through  the    form  following  : 
dissolution  of  certain  houses  of       From  the  price  of  divers  goods, 
friars  in  Ireland.  things  and  chattels  movable  found  in 

the  late  houses  of  friars  under  written, 
being  in  the  land  aforesaid,  and  similarly  seized  into  the  hand  of 

*  *  L.  omits. 

41  The  superfluous  buildings,  were,  of  course,  mainly  the  church  with  its  chapels, 
the  cloister,  dormitory,  etc.,  of  which  the  materials,  especially  the  roofs  of  lead, 
were  either  sold  or  utilised  for  public  works,  as  shown  farther  on.  It  appears 
from  entries  in  Letters  and  Papers,  H.  VIII.  (v.  12,  ii.,  Nos.  545,  864),  that  the  practice 
in  England  was  to  send  skilled  persons  to  the  monasteries  to  melt  the  lead  and  run 
it  into  "  sows,"  for  convenience  of  transport  and  disposal. 
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the  same  lord  the  king  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners  by  title  of 
the  commission  above  mentioned  and  appraised  and  sold :  to  wit 
I  s.  d. 

lvij        xvij      v        thereof  from  the  price  of  such  things, 
goods  and  chattels  in  the  late  house  of 
friars  preachers  of  Kylkenny.42 
xxij       iij         ix       in  the  late  house  of  friars  minor  there. 

lxxj      vj       in  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of 
Rosse. 

xxvij  in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  there, 

xxxiiij    viij       vij       in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 
Waterford. 

xxiiij  xiij  viij  in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  there, 
viij  xviij    in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 

Wexford. 

vij         xj         j         in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Cassel. 

xij         ij  iij       in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  there. 

lxxvj     vj        in  the  latehouse  of  friars43  of  Dungarvan. 
xxxj       iiij  in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 

Clonmell. 

xiij        xij        iiij       in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of 
Cnoktofer. 

■f         cj         viij     in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Kylmacale.44 
xiij        vj         viij      in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of 
Athyrde.45 

xx         x  j  ob.    in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 

Drogheda. 

xv         xiij       xj       in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of 
Athboy. 

Ix  in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 

Molynger. 

xij         xiij  in  the  late  house    of    friars  minors  of 

Tryme. 

lv         xj       in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Athye. 

t  cxj1  viijd  L. 

42  The  larger  sums  realised  from  the  friaries  in  Kilkenny,Waterford,  Clonmel  and 
Dublin  arose  probably  from  the  greater  value  of  the  roofs  of  those  houses. 

43  Augustinian  hermits. 

44  Kilmacaile,  Co.  Westmeath. 

46  Farther  on  it  is  said  that  the  friars  carried  off  the  goods  and  chattels  of  this 
house  long  before  its  dissolution  ;  the  amount  shown  may  represent  the  value  of 
so  much  of  the  lead  of  the  roofs,  etc,,  as  was  sold, 
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xiiij 
xxxviij 
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xiij 


iiij       in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Try  me. 

xvj     in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Dublin. 
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xxxvij  viij 
xxviij  viij 

XXX 

x  xvj 


XV 


in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of 
Dublin. 

in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Dublin. 

in  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars 
there. 

in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Skryne.46 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Trystel- 
dermot.47 

in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Clane.48 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  the  New 
Abbey.49 

in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  the 
Naas. 

in  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of 
the  Naas. 

in  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Drogheda. 

in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  there, 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Ballinsegert 

in  the  Annale.50 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 
Kyldare. 

in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  there, 
in  the  late  house  of  friars51  of  Typperare. 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  called  our  lady 
abbey. 

as  is  contained  in  the  book  aforesaid. 

He  does  not  answer  for  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  price  of 
any  goods  or  chattels  which  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  pertained 

46  Co.  Meath,  Augustinian  hermits. 

47  Castle dermot,  Co.  Kildare  ;  Franciscans. 

48  Co.  Kildare  ;  Franciscans. 

49  New  Abbey,  near  Kilcullen-bridge,  Co.  Kildare  ;  Franciscan  Observants, 
Wadding,  in  his  Annals  at  1486,  records  its  foundation  by  Roland  Eustace,  lord  of 
Portlester,  justiciary,  chancellor  and  treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  was  buried  in  the 
church  with  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jenico  Dartas.  The  remains  of  their 
tomb  are  still  to  be  seen.  Journ.  Co.  Kildare  Archaeol.  Soc.,iv.,  1899-1902,  pp. 
301,  etc.  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet,  had  a  crown  lease  of  the  friary,  and  was 
domiciled  there  in  1583.    Fiants  Eliz. 

50  Ballinseggart,  Co.  Westmeath.    51  Augustinian  hermits. 
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to  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Rosbarkyn/2  friars  minors  of  Clomyne,53 
Augustinian  friars  of  Drogheda,  friars  of  Athenecrane,54  friars  of 
Longort,55  friars  of  Arcloo,56  friars  of  Carlyngford,  friars  of  Callan,57 
friars  of  Ardefennon  (?)  and  the  house  of  friars  of  Carrykmag- 
gryffyne;58  except  some  bells  in  some  of  those  houses  at  that  time  and 
specified  below  ;  for  that  no  goods  and  chattels  could  be  found  by 
the  aforesaid  commissioners  in  the  said  houses  at  the  time  of  their 
dissolution  ;  nor  did  any  such  goods  or  chattels  come  to  the  hand  of 
the  accounting  officer  after  their  dissolution,  as  he  says  on  his 
oath  and  as  is  contained  in  the  book  aforesaid. 

Nor  does  vhe  answer  for  the  price  of  any  goods  or  chattels  which 
pertained  to  the  late  houses  of  friars  of  Leyghlynand  Tullaghfelym59 
at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  ;  for  that  those  goods  and  chattels 
came  to  the  hand  of  James,  earl  of  Ormund,  and  nothing  thereof 
to  the  hand  of  the  said  accounting  officer,  as  he  says  on  his  oath 
and  as  is  contained  therein.  And  for  these  goods  and  chattels  or 
their  price  the  same  earl  ought  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king  ; 
and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  at  present  for  the  price  of  a  pot  and  other 
household  furniture  and  utensils  or  other  things  found  in  the  late 
house  of  friars  observant  of  Multyfernam60  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
solution ;  for  that  those  goods  and  chattels  still  remain  in  the  house 
aforesaid  not  at  all  sold  or  appraised,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as 
is  contained  therein.  And  for  these  goods  and  chattels  the  accounting 


62  Rosbercon,  Co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Barrow,  opposite  New 
Ross  ;  friars  preachers. 

$3  Clonmines,  Co.  Wexford;  in  J.  R.S,  A<I„  xxvi.  (1896),  p.  162,  it  is  stated 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  Ffrench  that  "the  family  of  Cavanagh  founded  a  monastery 
here  for  Eremites  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  [Augustinian  hermits  or 
friars].  In  1385  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Nicholas  the  clerk,  son  of 
Nicholas  ;  and  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  it.  Nicholas  Woding  was  the  last  prior."  The  Dominicans,  however,  have  no- 
knowledge  of  having  had  possession  of  this  house,  which  Ware  seems  first  to  have 
assigned  to  them.  Coleman's  O'Heyne's  Irish  Dominicans,  p.  31  and  note  22. 
When  the  site  was  sold,  with  that  of  Rosbercon,  to  John  Parker  for  £44  Is.  8d.  it 
was  described  as  "  of  the  monastery  of  Augustin  friars  of  Clomene,"  Co.  Wexford 
(Fiants  H.  VIII.,  No.  370).  Ledwich,  in  Grose's  Antiquities,  i.,  45,  states  that  when 
he  wrote,  in  1794,  the  Augustinians  had  a  prior  and  brethren  attached  to  the  house. 

54  Co.  Westmeath  ;  Carmelites. 

55  Longford,  Co.  Longford  ;  friars  preachers. 
66   Arklow,  Co.  Wicklow  ;  friars  preachers. 

57  Co.  Kilkenny  ;  Augustinian  hermits. 

58  Carrick-on-Suir,  or  rather,  Carrick-beg  on  the  Waterford  side  ;  Franciscans. 

59  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow ;  Carmelites. 

60  The  mention  of  the  pot  is  artistic.  Though  this  was  a  house  of  the  obnoxious 
and  obstinate  Observants  it  escaped  real  suppression,  as  is  told  by  Fr.  Donat 
Mooney  in  Meehan's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries,  6th  edit.,  pp. 
40,  etc.,  and  it  s  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Franciscans. 
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officer  is  to  answer  otherwise  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  does  answer 
below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  an  old  pair  of  vestments 
(veteris  paris  vestimentorum)  or  of  a  leaden  chalice  found  in  the 
late  house  of  Anacrane61  in  Westmeath  ;  for  that  those  goods  and 
chattels  are  not  at  all  appraised  and  are  accounted  of  no  value  : 
Nor  were  any  more  goods  or  chattels  found  in  the  house  aforesaid 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  con- 
tained therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  small  leaden  vessel,  in 
English  called  "  a  leade,"  in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Wex- 
ford ;  for  that  the  vessel  remains  there  not  at  all  sold  or  appraised 
as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein :  And  for  this 
vessel  the  accounting  officer  is  to  answer  otherwise  to  the  king 
and  does  answer  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  old  vestments  similarly  found 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Dungarvan  :  for  that  those  vestments 
were  given  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners  to  the  church  of  Dun- 
garvan :  so  that  nothing  thereof  came  to  the  hands  of  the  accounting 
officer  as  he  says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  any  goods  or  chattels  per- 
taining to  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Athirde  for  that 
those  goods  and  chattels  were  stolen  and  taken  away  from  that 
house  by  the  friars  thereof  long  before  the  dissolution  of  that  house  ; 
so  that  nothing  thereof  came  to  the  hands  of  the  said  accounting 
officer,  as  he  says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  what  is  left  of  the  roof  or 
covering  of  the  church  and  chancel  there  ;  for  that  that  residue  is 
reserved  and  assigned  for  building  some  tenements  lately  burned, 
which  pertain  to  the  aforesaid  late  house  :  And  this  residue  was 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  Walter  Babe,  gentylman,  by  the 
aforesaid  commissioners  for  that  cause:  And  for  this  residue  or 
its  price  the  same  Walter  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  he 
answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  leaden  vessel,  in  English 
called  "  a  Fatte62  of  leade,  parcel  of  the  goods  and  chattels  per- 
taining to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Drogheda  ;  for  that  that 
vessel  is  assigned  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners  to  be  brought 
to  the  lord  the  king's  castle  of  Dublin,  to  remain  there  to  the  use  of 


61  Athnecrane,  supra. 

62  Now  written  "vat  "  ;  but  the  authorised  version  of  Joel  ii.,  24,  and  iii.,  13, 
retains  the  older  spelling. 
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the  same  lord  the  king  and  for  this  vessel  or  its  price  the  same  Will. 
Brabason  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  does  answer  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  the  roof  or  covering  of  the 
chancel,  chapels  and  dormitory  of  the  said  late  house  of  friars 
minors  of  Drogheda,  still  remaining  there  in  the  keeping  of  John 
Goodryck,  clerk  of  works  of  the  lord  the  king  within  the  land  afore- 
said ;  for  that  that  roof  is  assigned  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners 
for  the  repairs  and  buildings  of  the  lord  the  king's  castles  of  Carling- 
ford,  Grynecastill  and  Arglas  :  And  for  this  roof  or  its  price  the 
said  John  Goodryck,  clerk  of  works,  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the 
king,  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  chalice,  parcell  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Dublin;  for  that  chalice  was  given  and  demised  to  the  late  puor 
of  that  house  for  celebrating  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Blessed  Mary 
at  the  foot  of  Dublin  Bridge. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  chalice,  parcell  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of 
Dublin  ;  for  that  that  chalice  was  given  by  the  aforesaid  commis- 
sioners to  the  suffragan  f  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  late  prior  of 
the  house  aforesaid,  as  is  contained  therein. 

Bells  not  yet  sold  in  the  Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  bells 
late  houses  of  friars,  pertaining  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
[as  follows  :]  Three  small  bells  to  the  said 
late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Kylkenny,  two  bells  to  the  said 
late  house  of  friars  minors  there,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of 
Augustinian  friars  of  Rosse,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars 
minors  of  Clomyne,  one  bell  to  the  said  late  house  of  minors  of 
Waterford,  one  bell  to  the  said  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Casshell,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  there,  two  small 
bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Clomell,  two  small  bells 
to  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Knocktofer,  one  bell  to  the 
late  house  of  friars  of  Kylmacale,  one  bell  of  the  late  house  of 
Carmelite  friars  of  Athyrde,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors 
of  Drogheda,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  63  of  Athboye, 
one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Molynger,  two  bells 
to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Tryme,  two  bells  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  preachers  of  Athye,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars 
preachers  of  Tryme,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars 
of  Dublin,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  there,  one 


t  Supplied  from  L. 

63  These  were  Carmelites,  as  in  the  list  of  chattels  sold. 
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bell  to  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  there,  one  bell  to  the 
late  house  of  friars  of  Scryne,  two  bells  to  the  aforesaid  late  house 
of  friars  of  Trysteldermote,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars  of 
the  New  Abbey,64  one  bell  to  the  aforesaid  late  house  of  friars  preacher 
of  the  Naas,*  one  bell  to  the  aforesaid  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars 
of  Drogheda,  one  bell  to  the  aforesaid  house  of  Augustinian  friars 
of  the  Naas,*  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  there, 
one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  observant  of  Multyfernam,  one 
bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Carlyngford  ;  or  one  bell  to  the 
late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Kyldare  which  bells  were  found 
by  the  commissioners  aforesaid  in  the  houses  aforesaid  and  belong 
to  the  lord  the  king  by  occasion  of  the  premises  :  for  that  those 
bells  still  remain  in  the  places  aforesaid  in  the  keeping  of  the 
accounting  officer  to  the  use  of  the  lord  the  king,  in  no  way  sold  or 
appraised,  as  the  same  accounting  officer  says  on  his  oath  and  as 
is  contained  there  :  And  the  same  accounting  officer  is  to  answer 
to  the  lord  the  king  for  those  bells  and  does  answer  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  two  bells  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  of  Rosbarkyn,  nor  of  two  bells  pertaining  to  the 
late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Rosse  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  those  late  houses  ;  for  that  those  bells  came  to  the  hands  of 
George  Tyssingham,  farmer  there,  so  that  the  same  accounting 
officer  neither  received  nor  had  any  profit  thereof,  as  he  says 
on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  there  :  And  for  those  bells  the 
aforesaid  George  Tyssingham  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king, 
and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  two  bells  pertaining  to  the 
late  house  of  the  friars  preachers  of  Waterford  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  ;  for  that  those  bells  came  to  the  hand  of  James  White, 
recorder  of  that  town  ;  so  that  the  accounting  officer  neither  received 
nor  had  any  profit  thereof,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained 
therein ;  and  for  these  bells  the  same  James  is  to  answer  to  the  lord 
the  king,  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  bell  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  of  Dungarvan  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ;  for  that 
that  bell  came  to  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Broune,  farmer  there  ;  so 
that  the  aforesaid  accounting  officer  neither  received  nor  had  any 

*  *  L.  omits- 

64  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald  in  Jrl.  Co.  Kild.  Archaeol.  Soc,  iii.,  p.  313,  mentions 
a  local  "  dream  "  that  these  bells  were  buried  in  boggy  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
church-yard ;  which  shows,  at  least, that  they  are  remembered  traditionally,  and 
fits  in  curiously  with  Wadding's  words  :  "The  friars  when  they  were  expelled, 
took  care  to  bring  away  the  best  fittings,  and  they  hid  the  bells  under  ground  in  a 
spot  not  altogether  concealed  from  those  that  have  succeeded  them."  Annals  at 
AD.  1486. 
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profit  thereof  as  he  says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  therein  : 
And  for  this  bell  the  same  Nicholas  Browne  is  to  answer  to  the  lord 
the  king,  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  a  bell  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  of  Clane  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ;  for  that 
that  bell  came  to  the  hands  of  lord  Leonard  Gray,65  late  deputy  of 
the  lord  the  king  of  his  land  of  Ireland  aforesaid  ;  so  that  the 
accounting  officer  neither  received  nor  had  any  profit  thereof,  as 
he  says  on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  there  :  And  for  this  bell 
the  same  lord  Leonard  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  he 
answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  two  bells  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  preachers  of  Drogheda  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ; 
for  that  those  bells  came  to  the  hands  and  keeping  of  William 
Mannynge  of  Dublin  ;  so  that  the  aforesaid  accounting  officer  neither 
received  nor  had  any  profit  thereof,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as 
is  contained  therein  :  And  for  these  bells  the  same  William  is  to 
answer  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  two  small  bells  pertaining 
to  the  late  house  of  friars  minor  of  Kyldare  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
solution ;  for  that  those  bells  came  to  the  hands  of  Robert  Brabozan, 
farmer  there  ;  so  that  the  same  accounting  officer  neither  received 
nor  had  any  profit  thereof,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained 
therein  :  And  for  these  bells  the  same  Robert  is  to  answer  to  the 
lord  the  king,  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  one  bell  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  Carmelite  friars  there  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  for 
that  Thomas  Connall,  late  prior  of  that  house,  abstracted  and 
carried  off  that  bell,  and  pledged  it  to  one  Maurice  Eustace  of 
Castell  Martin  ;  so  that  the  same  accounting  officer  neither  received 
nor  had  any  profit  thereof  :  And  for  that  bell  the  said  Thomas 
Connall  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  the  superfluous  buildings  of 
the  late  houses  of  friars  of  Rosbarkyng,  friars  minors  of  Rosse,  friars 
of  Clomyne,  friars  minors  of  Wexford,  of  the  house  of  friars  preachers 
of  Molynger,  of  the  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Athye,  of  the  house 
of  friars  of  Tryseldermot,  of  the  friars  of  Newabbey  ,of  the  house 
of  Augustinian  friars  of  Drogheda,  of  the  house  of  Augustinian  friars 
of  the  Naasse,  of  the  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Drogheda,  of  the 
house  of  friars  observant  of  Multyfernam,  or  of  the  house  of  friars 
minors  of  Kyldare  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  those  late  houses  ; 

6&  He  probably  took  it  to  Maynooth,  as  the  building  materials  were  taken, 
when  the  castle  was  occupied  for  the  king. 
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for  that  the  aforesaid  superfluous  buildings  still  remain  in  those 
houses  in  no  way  sold  or  appraised,  as  the  said  accounting  officer 
says  on  his  oath,  and  is  contained  therein  :  And  for  the  said  super- 
fluous buildings  or  their  price  he  is  to  answer  otherwise  to  the  lord 
the  king  and  he  answers  below. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  the  superfluous  buildings  in 
the  late  house  of  friars  of  Clane  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ;  for 
that  those  buildings  were  taken  away  from  there  to  the  king's  manor 
of  Maynooth  to  repair  the  same,  as  the  said  accounting  officer  says 
on  his  oath,  and  as  is  contained  therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  the  superfluous  buildings  in 
the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  the  Naas  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
solution ;  for  that  those  buildings  were  sold  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
missioners to  one  Richard  Aylmer  of  Lyons  for  lxvjs  viijd  *  and  that 
money  was  given  and  assigned  by  the  king's  council  in  Ireland  to 
Charles  Ochonnour  for  good  service  done  to  the  lord  the  king  as  is 
Contained  therein.68 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  the  superfluous  building  of 
the  church  of  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Carlyngford  ;  for  that  that 
church  is  still  standing  and  is  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  men  coming  together  in  large  numbers  there  with  the  fleet  of 
ships67  every  year  to  catch  herrings  and  other  fish  there  as  the  said 
accounting  officer  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein. 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  any  other  or  more  goods  or 
chattels  which  pertained  to  the  aforesaid  late  monasteries,  priories, 
hospitals  or  houses  above  specified  or  to  any  of  them  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution,  or  to  any  other  monastery,  priory,  hospital  or 
religious  house  within  the  land  aforesaid  dissolved  after  the  above- 
said  3rd  day  of  February  in  the  30th  year  of  this  king  [1538-9]  : 
for  that  no  other  or  more  such  goods  or  chattels  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  accounting  officer  as  he  says  on  his  oath. 


*  lxvjs  viijd  supplied  from  L. 

66  The  person  here  named  is  Cathaoir  ruadh  O'Conchobhair,  brother  of  the  ruling 
O'Conchobhair  Failghi  (0  Connor  of  Offaley),  namely  Brian.  He  took  sides 
against  Silken  Thomas  FitzGerald,  and  for  this  was  driven  out  of  his  brother's 
territory,  but  when  Deputy  Lord  Leonard  Gray  undertook  its  reduction  in  1537 
he  accompanied  the  troops  and  was  present  at  the  battery  and  storm  of  his  brother's 
strong  castle  of  Daingean  where  Philipstown  was  built  afterwards.  Gray  set  him 
up  as  O'Conchobhair  and  it  was  proposed  to  have  him  created  baron  of  Ofayley. 
It  was  doubtless  in  connection  with  these  occurrences  that  the  money  above- 
mentioned  was  given  him. 

67  The  numbers  attending  the  fishing  were  very  great.  In  1535  the  Treasurer 
at  Wars  (Brabazon)  informed  Cromwell  that  while  he  had  been  at  Carlingford  to 
inspect  the  castle  the  English  fleet  was  there  at  their  herring  fishery,  and  were 
600  sail.  They  offered,  if  there  were  any  war  in  those  parts  to  make  three 
thousand  fighting  men  for  two  or  three  days.    Garew  Cal.,  i.,  p.  85. 
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Conjoint  Total  of  Receipt — mmdxliiij1    xix1  ob.68 

The  same  under-treasurer  accounts  that  he  has  paid 
Payments.  with  his  own  hands  and  by  the  hands  of  the  other 
commissioners  aforesaid,  by  title  of  the  lord  the 
king's  commission  above-mentioned,  to  divers  persons  as  well  for 
just  debts  in  which  certain  governors  aforesaid  of  the  late  monasteries 
priories  and  religious  houses  above  named  were  for  divers  causes 
bound  to  those  persons  in  the  days  when  those  monasteries,  priories 
and  houses  were  dissolved,  as  also  for  gifts  and  rewards  to  certain 
of  the  governors,  and  for  wages  of  their  servants  given  and  paid  at 
their  departure  :  the  names  of  which  persons  together  with  the 
particular  sums  of  money  paid  and  delivered  to  them  in  form  afore- 
said are  noted  and  declared  in  the  aforesaid  inventory  book  above 
recited  in  the  title  of  this  account,  as  is  contained  therein. 

iiijc  lxxv11  xvij1 
And  in  necessary  outlay  of  the  commissioners  in  their  journey 
despatching  the  abovenamed  lord  the  king's  business,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  his  commission  :  to  wit,  sustained  and  expended 
between  the  aforesaid  3rd  day  of  February  in  the  said  30th  year 
[1538-9]  and  the  25th  day  of  January  in  the  32nd  year  [1540-1  ]  of  the 
reign  of  the  said  lord  the  king. 

ccclxxv1  xijd 

Total  of  payments.       Dcccl11       ijs  vJ. 
and  he  owes    ml  dciiijxx  xiij1    xixs   ijd  ob. 

Antony  Sentleger  for  which  money  the  accounting  officer 

Thomam  Walssll  answers  at  the  end  of  his  account  of 

-r,  T  ,        ,.-  the  issues  of  the  office  of  Receiver- 

Ex^p.     JohemMynne  general  of  the  land  of  Ireland." 

Willm.  Cavendyssh* 

William  Brabason,  under-treasurer  of  the  lord  the  king  of  his 
land  of  Ireland  ought  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king  for  four  bells 
in  the  lat3  house  of  nuns  of  Lassemolyn,  four  bells  in  the  late 
abbey  of  Tryme,  two  bells  in  the  late  priory  of  Fowre,  two  bells  in 
the  late  hospital  of  S.  John,  Drogheda,  six  bells,  large  and  small, 
in  the  late  monastery  of  Thomas  Courte  near  Dublin,  two  bells  in 
the  late  hospital  of  S.  Leonard  of  Dundalke,  two  bells  in  the  late 
abbey  of  Kenlys,  two  bells  in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Athyrde, 
two  bells  in  the  late  monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  by  Dublin,  two  bells 

*  L.  omits  the  certificate. 

68  This  "conjoint  total"  is  made  up  of  £326  2s.  lid.  realised  by  selling  the 
jewels  and  ornaments  taken  from  images  ;  £20  for  wax  ;  £1710  2s.  Od.  for  goods 
and  chattels  of  religious  houses  other  than  friaries  ;  and  £487  16s.  8fd.  for  goods 
and  chattels  of  friaries.    Total  in  L,  mmdxliiij1    xxd    ob.,  wrongly. 

69  It  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  abstract  of  that  account  given  in  Letters, 
etc.,  H.  VIII.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  378. 
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in  the  late  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Trysteldermote,  two  bells  in  the 
late  priory  of  S.  Katherine  by  Waterford,  two  bells  in  the  late  priory 
of  Jerepounte,  four  bells  in  the  late  priory  of  Connall,  two  bells  in 
the  late  monastery,  of  Granard  in  the  Annale  one  bell  in  the  late 
abbey  of  Eneslanagh,  one  small  bell  in  the  late  house  of  nuns  of 
Thermonfeghen,  two  bells  in  the  late  abbey  of  Enestiock. 
one  bell  in  the  late  monastery  of  Kayre,  at  the  time,  viz.,  of  the 
dissolution  of  those  houses,  or  for  the  price  of  those  bells  ;  and  the 
bells  remain  in  the  under-treasurer's  keeping  to  the  use  of  the  said 
lord  the  king  as  is  above  contained. 

Cancelled  because  the  aforesaid       James  Whyte  of  Clomell  ought 

accounting  officer  answers,       to  answer    to    the    king    for  a 

bell  weighing  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  pertaining  to  the  late  abbey  of  Eneslanaghe  at  the 
time  of  its  dissolution  and  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  same 
James  to  the  use  of  the  said  lord  the  king  ;  or  for  the  price  of  the 
same  bell  as  is  contained  above.* 

James,  earl  of  Ormond,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  the  goods 
and  chattels  which  pertained  to  the  late  houses  of  friars  of  Leghlyme 
and  Tullaghfelym,t  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  and  which 
belong  to  the  king  by  reason  of  the  premises,  and  which  after  the 
dissolution  came  to  the  same  earl's  %  hands  ;  or  for  the  price  of 
those  goods  and  chattels,  as  is  above  contained. 

William  Brabason,  under-treasurer  of  Ireland,  ought  to  answer 
to  the  kin?  for  a  small  vessel  of  lead,  in  English  called  "  a  leade," 
in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Wexford  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
solution, and  pertaining  to  the  lord  the  king  (and  this  vessel  remains 
still  in  the  keeping  of  the  accounting  officer  unsold  and  unappraised) ; 
or  for  its  price,  as  is  above  contained. 

The  same  William  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  the  price  of 
three  bells  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Kylkenny,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of  Rosse, 
two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  §  of  Wexford,  two  bells 
to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Clomyne,  one  bell  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  minors  of  Waterford,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of 
friars  preachers  of  Cassell,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors 
there,  two  bells  in  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Clomell,  two 


*  L.  omits  paragraph- 

t  The  Dublin  copy  is  here  defective  :  L.  has  Tullaghelyn. 
%  Both  D.  and  L.  have  comput,  an  evident  error  for  comit. 
§  L.  omits  minors. 
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small  bells  in  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Knock  tofer,  one 
bell  in  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Kylmacale,  one  bell  in  the  late 
house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Athyrde,  one  bell  in  the  late  house  of 
friars  minors  of  Drogheda,  one  bell  in  the  late  house  of  friars  of 
Athboy,  one  bell  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of 
Molynger,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Tryme, 
two  bells  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Athye, 
one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Tryme, 
one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Serene,  two  bells  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  of  Trysteldermote,  two  bells  to  the  late  house  of 
friars  of  the  Newabbey,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers 
of  the  Naas,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of 
Drogheda,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of  the 
Naas,  one  bell  to  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  there,  one  bell 
to  the  late  house  of  friars  observant  of  Multyfernam,*  one  bell  to  the 
late  house  of  friars  of  Carlyngford  ;*  and  one  bell  to  the  late  house 
of  Carmelite  friars  there,70  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  those 
houses,  and  found  and  seized  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners  in  the 
houses  aforesaid,  and  remaining  in  the  keeping  of  the  aforesaid 
accounting  officer  to  the  use  of  the  lord  the  king  as  is  above  con- 
tained. 

The  same  William  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  a  leaden  vessel? 
in  English  called  "  a  Fatte  of  leade,"  parcell  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Drogheda,  of  prior  71 
and  convent  dissolved  ;  which  vessel  is  assigned  by  John  Allen, 
esquire,  chancellor  of  the  lord  the  king  of  his  land  of  Ireland,  and 
the  other  commissioners  of  the  same  lord  the  king  assigned  for 
taking  such  goods  and  chattels  into  the  hands  of  the  same  lord,  to 
be  brought  to  the  said  lord  the  king's  castle  of  Dublin,  there  to 
remain  to  the  use  of  the  same  lord  the  king  ;  and  this  vessel  is  still 
in  the  aforesaid  William's  keeping  at  Drogheda  aforesaid. 

John  Goodryck  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  lord  the  king  within 
his  land  of  Ireland,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  the  roof  of 
covering  of  the  chancell,  chapels  and  dormitory  of  the  late  house 
of  friars  minors  of  Drogheda,  of  prior  and  convent  dissolved,  still 
remaining  there  in  the  keeping  of  the  aforesaid  clerk  for  repairs 
and  buildings  of  the  lord  the  king's  castles  of  Carlingford,  Grene- 
castell  and  Arglas,  by  assignment  of  John  Alen,  esquire,  and  other 
commissioners  of  the  lord  the  king  assigned  for  taking  such  goods 

*  *  L-  omits. 

70  This  should  be  Kildare  as  in  the  previous  list. 

71  "  Guardian  "  not  "  prior  "  is  the  title  given  to  the  superior  of  a  Franciscan- 
friary  ;  but  the  draftsman  here  does  not  always  stand  on  nice  points. 
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and  chattels  into  the  hand  of  the  said  lord  the  king,  as  is  above 
contained  ;  or  for  its  price. 

Walter  Bathe*  gentylman  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  what 
remains  of  the  roof  or  covering  of  the  church  or  chancel  of  the  late 
house  of  Carmelite  friars  of  Athyrde,  of  prior  and  convent  dis- 
solved, reserved  and  assigned  for  the  building  of  certain  burned 
tenements  pertaining  to  that  late  house  and  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  same  Walter  for  that  purpose  by  John  Alen,  esquire, 
and  the  other  late72  commissioners  of  the  lord  the  king,  assigned 
to  take  such  things  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  the  king  within  the 
land  aforesaid ;  or  for  its  price,  whereof  the  lord  the  king  has  not 
yet  been  answered. 

William  Brabason,  under  treasurer  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  ought 
to  answer  to  the  king  for  a  pot  and  other  household  furniture  and 
utensils,  books  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars 
observant  of  Multyfernam,  of  prior  and  convent  dissolved,  and 
found  there  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  that  house  ;  which 
still  remain  there  in  no  way  sold  or  appraised  ;  or  for  their  price  ; 
whereof  he  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king. 

The  same  William  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  the  superfluous 
buildings  of  the  late  houses  of  friars  of  Rossebarkying,  Rosse, 
Clomyne,  Wexford,  Molynger,  Athye,  Thysteldermote,  New  Abbey, 
the  house  of  Augustinian  friars  of  Drogheda,  the  house  of  friars  of  the 
Naas,  the  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Drogheda,  the  house  of  friars 
observant  of  Multyfernam,  and  the  house  of  friars  minors  of  Kyldare 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  those  houses,  which  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  lord  the  king  by  their  dissolution,  and  still  remain 
there  in  no  way  sold  or  appraised  ;  or  for  the  price  or  value  of  those 
superfluous  buildings  ;  whereof  he  is  not  yet  to  answer. 

George  Tyssingham  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  two  bells 
pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Rosbarkyn,  and  for  two  bells 
pertaining  to  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of  Rosse  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  those  late  houses,  and  which  after  such  dissolution 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  same  George ;  or  for  their  price,  as  is 
contained  above. 

James  Whyte,  Recorder  of  the  town  of  Waterforde,  ought  to 
answer  to  the  king  for  two  bells  pertaining  to  the  late  house  of 
friars  preachers  there,  and  which  after  the  dissolution  of  that  late 
house  came  to  the  hands  of  the  same  James  as  is  contained  above. 

Nicholas  Broune,  farmer  of  the  late  house  of  friars  of  Dungarvan, 


*  So  in  both  D.  and  L. ;  and  ' '  Babe  "  in  both,  supra^ 

72  Here  as  previously,  this  much- used  word  has  slipped  in  improperly. 
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ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  a  bell  pertaining  to  that  late  house., 
which  came  to  the  hands  of  the  same  Nicholas  after  the  dissolution! 
of  the  house  ;  or  for  its  price  as  above  is  contained. 

Lord  Leonard  Gray,  late  deputy  of  the  lord  the  king's  land  of 
Ireland,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  a  bell  pertaining  to  the  late 
house  of  friars  of  Clane,  which  after  the  dissolution  of  the  house 
came  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Leonard  as  above  is  contained. 

William  Mannyng  of  Dublin  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for 
two  bells  belonging  to  the  late  house  of  friars  preachers  of  Drogheda 
which  after  the  dissolution  of  the  house  came  to  the  hands  of  the- 
same  William,  as  above  is  contained. 

Robert  Brabason,  farmer  of  the  late  house  of  friars  minors  of 
Kildare,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  two  small  bells  pertaining 
to  that  house  which  after  its  dissolution  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
same  Robert,  as  above  is  contained. 

Thomas  Connall,  late  prior  of  the  late  house  of  Carmelite  friars  of 
Kyldare,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  a  bell  pertaining  to  that 
house,  which  the  same  late  prior  after  the  dissolution  of  the  house 
abstracted  and  pledged  to  Maurice  Eustace  as  above  is  contained. 

Imperfect  Account  of  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of  Bectiff 

TlNTORN,  DlJNBRODY,  BALTINGLAS  AND  DuiSK. 

Account  of  William  Brabason,  under-treasurer  of  the  lord  the 
king's  land  of  Ireland,  for  certain  goods  and  chattels  pertaining  to 
the  late  monasteries  of  Bectyff,  Tynterne,  Donbrody,  Balkynglas 
and  Duske  (lately  dissolved  by  colour  of  letters  patent  of  the  now 
king,  under  his  great  seal  of  England,  of  which  letters  the  date  is 
the  6th  day  of  May  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign  [1536],  and  also 
by  authority  of  a  parliament  of  the  same  lord  the  king  held  at 
Dublin  in  the  same  year),73  and  belonging  to  the  said  lord  the  king 
by  reason  of  that  dissolution  ;  which  goods  and  chattels  in  various 
ways  after  Michaelmas  in  the  29th  year  [1537]  of  the  reign  of  the 
said  lord  the  now  king  came  to  the  hands  of  the  same  William,  now 
accounting  for  those  goods  and  chattels  before  the  aforenamed 
Anthony  Seynctleger,  Knt.,  Thomas  Walsshe,  John  Mynne  and 
William  Cavendysshe,  assigned  by  the  letters  patent  of  the  said 
the  king  from  his  great  seal  of  England  to  audit  and  take  the  account 
and  reckonings  of  that  under-treasurer  due  to  the  same  lord  the 
king  as  in  the  same  letters  patent  is  more  fully  contained. 


73  The  commission  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  18  May,  1537,  from  Gray  ai  d 
Brabazon  to  Cromwell,  as  containing  the  names  of  eight  abbeys.  The  Act  names^ 
thirteen. 
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The  same  renders  account  of  xxxv1  xjs 
Receipt  of  money  from  the  price  of  certain  goods  and  chattels 
pertaining  to  the  said  late  monastery  of  Bectyff 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  and  removed  and  carried  off  by  the 
late  abbot  of  that  place,  which  came  to  the  accounting  officer's 
hands  for  the  king's  use  after  Michaelmas  in  the  said  29th  year  of 
this  king,  as  is  contained  in  a  paper  book  of  particulars  of  those 
goods  and  chattels,  delivered  and  examined  on  this  account  and 
remaining  in  the  bag  of  particulars  of  this  account. 

And  of  xxxv3  from  the  price  of  two  bells  in  the  said  late 
monastery  of  Bectyff  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  weighing  c.iiijxx  lb. 
weight,  the  hundred  weight  containing  cxx  lb.  and  appraised  at 
xxj*  'Irishe,'  and  so  sold  after  the  feast  aforesaid. 

And  of  xiij1  xiijs  x1  ob.  from  the  price  of  four  bells  in  the 
late  monastery  of  S.  Peter  by  Tryme  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
weighing  mccccv  lb.  weight  aforesaid,  each  hundred  weight  appraised 
at  xxj*  '  Irishe,'  and  so  sold  after  the  feast  aforesaid,  as  is 
contained  therein. 

And  of  iiij1  xiij*  iiij 1  of  the  price  of  five  cows  and  one  pair  of 
organs,  parcell  of  the  goods  and  chattels  pertaining  to  the  said  late 
monastery  of  Duske  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  which  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  accounting  officer  after  the  aforesaid  feast,  as  is 
contained  therein. 

He  does  not  answer  for  the  price  of  any  other  goods  and  chattels 
pertaining  to  the  said  late  monastery  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ; 
for  that  those  other  goods  and  chattels  came  to  the  hands  of  James 
earl  of  Ormund  and  Osserie  ;  so  that  no  other  or  more  goods  and 
chattels  belonging  to  the  same  late  monastery  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution,  beyond  the  goods  and  chattels  charged  above  and  a  bell 
that  was  in  the  belfry  of  the  church  there  (for  which  the  accounting 
officer  answers  below)  came  to  the  accounting  officers  hands,  as  he 
says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein.*  For  which  remainder 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid  or  for  their  price  (except  the  bell 
aforesaid)  the  same  earl  is  to  answer  to  the  lord  the  king,  and  he 
answers  below.* 

Nor  does  he  answer  for  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  price  of 
the  aforesaid  bell  which  pertained  to  the  aforesaid  church  of  Duske  ; 
for  that  the  bell  still  remains  in  the  belfry  of  the  church  in  no  way 
sold  or  appraised,  as  he  says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein? 
For  which  bell  or  its  price  the  same  William  Brabason  is  to  answer, 
and  he  answers  below. 


*"  *  L  omits. 
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Nor  does  he  answer  for  any  profit  proceeding  from  the  price  of 
three  bells  pertaining  to  the  aforesaid  late  monastery  of  Tynterne, 
two  bells  to  the  said  late  monastery  of  Drombrody,  two  bells  to  the 
said  late  monastery  of  Balkynglas  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  ; 
for  that  the  bells  still  remain  in  the  aforesaid  places  in  the  keeping 
of  the  same  accounting  officer  in  no  way  sold  or  appraised,  as  he 
says  on  his  oath  and  as  is  contained  therein :  For  which  bells 
the  said  William  Brabason  is  to  answer  to  the  king,  and  he  answers 
below. 

*  Nor  does  he  answer  for  the  price  of  any  other  or  more  goods 
and  chattels  which  pertained  to  the  said  late  monasteries  or  any 
of  them  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution ;  for  that  no  other  or  more 
such  goods  or  chattels  came  to  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officer 
beyond  those  goods  and  chattels  with  the  price  of  which  the  same 
accounting  officer  charges  himself  gratis  in  his  account  ending  at 
Michaelmas,  29th  year  [1537]  of  the  said  lord  the  now  king,  as  he 
says  on  his  oath. 

Total  of  Receipt     ...     lv1      xiijs  ijd 

for  which  the  accounting  officer  answers 
at  the  end  of  his  account  of  the  issues 
of  his  office  of  Receiver-general  of 
the  land  of  Ireland. 

William  Brabazon,  under-treasurer  of  the  lord  the  king's  land  of 
Ireland,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king  for  three  bells  pertaining  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  to  the  late  monastery  of  Tynterne,  two 
bells  to  the  late  monastery  of  Donbrody,  two  bells  to  the  late 
monastery  of  Balkynglas,  and  one  bell  to  the  late  monastery  of 
Duske,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  same  William  to  the  use  of 
the  lord  the  king  :  or  for  their  price,  as  is  contained  above. 

James,  earl  of  Ormund  and  Osserie,  ought  to  answer  to  the  king 
for  the  goods  and  chattels  which  pertained  to  the  late  monastery 
of  Duske  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  except  five  cows,  a  pair 
of  organs  and  a  bell  in  the  belfry  of  the  church  there,  which  pertain 
to  the  said  lord  the  king  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  the  afore- 
said late  monastery,  and  which  came  to  the  hands  of  the  same 
earl,  as  is  contained  above  ;  or  for  their  price  or  value  ;  whereof 
the  lord  the  king  has  not  yet  been  answered. f 

Account  for  All  Hallows,  Dublin. 
Account  of  William  Brabason,  esquire,  under-treasurer  of  the 
lord  the  king's  land  of  Ireland,  for  certain  goods  and  chattels  which 


*  Supplied  from  L,  which  omits  certificate. 
|  These  last  paragraphs  supplied  from  L. 
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pertained  to  the  late  house  and  priory  of  Canons  of  All  Hallows  by 
Dublin ;  which  house  or  priory  was  dissolved  of  prior  and  convent 
by  title  of  letters  patent  of  the  same  lord  the  king  under  his  privy 
seal  directed  to  the  same  under-treasurer  and  others  (of  which  the 
date  is  16th  day  of  September  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
same  lord  the  king  [1538])  and  remaining  with  the  same  late  com- 
missioners ;  and  for  the  same  cause  the  said  goods  and  chattels 
pertained  to  the  said  lord  the  king  and  were  taken  and  seized  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  the  king  by  the  aforesaid  under-treasurer  by 
title  of  the  above-mentioned  commission  of  the  lord  the  king,  and 
he  accounts  for  them  before  Anthony  Seyntleger,  Knt.,  Thomas 
Walsshe,  John  Mynne  and  William  Cavendyshe,  assigned  by  letters 
patent  of  the  said  lord  the  king  under  the  great  seal  of  England  to 
audit  and  take  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  same  under- 
treasurer,  as  is  contained  more  fully  in  the  same  letters. 

He  renders  account  of  cxxx1  ij3  ij1  of  the 
Receipt  of  money,  price  of  divers  goods  and  chattels  which  per- 
tained to  the  aforesaid  late  monastery  at  the 
time  of  its  dissolution  and  came  to  the  said  lord  the  king  by  occasion 
of  the  dissolution  aforesaid,  and  were  taken  and  seized  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  the  king  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners  by  the 
same  occasion ;  and  which  are  particularly  estimated  at  the  afore- 
said sum  in  all,  as  is  contained  in  a  paper  book  of  particulars  thereof 
delivered  and  examined  upon  this  account,  and  remaining  in  the 
bag  of  particulars  of  this  account. 

He  does  not  answer  for  any  other  or  more  goods  and  chattels 
pertaining  to  the  aforesaid  late  monastery  at  the  time  aforesaid ; 
for  that  no  other  or  more  goods  and  chattels  came  to  the  hands  of 
the  said  accounting  officer  as  he  says  on  his  oath. 

Total  of  Receipt     ...     cxxx1    ijs  ijd. 

Payments.    He  accounts  that  he  has  paid  to  Robert  Dowlyng, 
chaplain  celebrating  in  the  parish  church  of  Cloughran- 
hydirte,  for  his  wages  in  arrear  as  is  contained  therein  liij3  iiijd. 
Total  of  payments      ...     liijs  iiijd. 
And  he  owes  cxxvij1    viijs  x.d 

Ex.  per   Antony  Sentleger 

Thomam  Walssh  for  which  the  said  accounting  officer 

-r  i  _  Tk/r™-'^  answers  at  the  end  of  his  account  of 

Johem  Mynne  the  issues  of  his  office  cf  Receiver- 

Willm  Cavendyssh  *  general  of  the  land  of  Ireland. 


*  L.  omits  names. 
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CARNAGAT. 
By  Winifred  Wulff,  Meynber. 
[Read  5  July,  1921.] 

Carnagat  is  on  the  outskirts  of  a  mountain  bog  in  the  townland 
of  Melthiga,  about  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Clogher,  Co. 
Tyrone.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  swampy  patch  on  a  slight 
elevation,  a  short  distance  from  a  small  by-road  which  branches 
to  the  right  off  the  broad  mountain  road  between  Clogher  and 
Monaghan.  The  spot  is  at  a  high  altitude,  and  appears  to  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  Knockmany,1  which  can  be  seen  distinctly 
seven  or  eight  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Clogher  Valley. 
The  local  name  of  the  bog  adjoining  Carnagat  is  Corcloghy;  but 
the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  place  it  in  the  very  large  townland 
of  Ballywholan,  which  runs  from  near  Clogher  to  the  border  of 
Co.  Monaghan. 

Carnagat  belongs  to  the  class  of  bronze  age  monuments, 
popularly  known  as  "  Giants'  Graves."  In  1897  it  was  opened 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rapmond,  now  parish  priest  of  Fintona.  I 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  very  kindly  sent  me  an  article  written  by 
himself  and  printed  in  the  Tyrone  Constitution  for  May  21st, 
1897,  in  which  he  describes  his  discovery.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  extracts  fromi  his  paper.  The  grave  was  originally 
covered  with  a  large  cairn  of  rounded  stones,  oblong  in  form,  and 
measuring  90  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  in 
height.  Nothing  of  the  actual  structure  was  visible  but  a  curved 
line  of  standing  stones  at  the  North  end.  Clay  and  peat  were 
cut  away  beneath  the  stones,  at  the  summit  of  the  cairn,  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet,  exposing  a  complete  Megalithic  structure  of  2 
complete  chambers,  each  divided  into  2.  A  grass-grown  passage 
4  or  5  feet  wide,  separates  their  walls  from,  the  boulder  stones, 
which  are  heaped  up  in  two  parallel  masses  at  either  side  to  a 
height  of  about  6  feet.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  the  surface 
of  the  bog  and  the  top  of  the  cairn  were  originally  on  the  same 
level,  and  that  the  cutting  of  turf  exposed  the  cairn.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  peculiar  surface  of  bog  matter,  about 
9  to  12  inches  deep,  covering  these  stones  at  each  side. 

The  tomb  consists  of  two  rectangular  chambers,  placed  end 
to  end  and  running  directly  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  with  a 


1  For  a  description  of  the  monument  of  Knockmany  see  Coffey,  New 
Grange,  pp.  98-105. 
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grass-grown  passage,  3  feet  8  inches  in  width,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  between  them.  This  appears  to  have  been 
originally  paved  with  small  flags,  of  which  little  or  nothing  now 
remains.  Entrances,  each  exactly  18  inches  wide,  at  opposite 
•ends,  give  access  to  the  chambers — i.e.,  one  facing  S.W.  and  one 
N.E.  (see  photograph  1).  Each  chamber  is  sub-divided  by  two  large 
squarish  stones,  with  a  small  passage,  measuring  17  inches  wide, 
between  them.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  make  the  con- 
struction of  these  clear.  I  have  called  the  chambers  Al  and  A2, 
and  Bl  and  B2;  Al  and  Bl  being  the  external,  and  A2  and  B2 
the  internal  divisions  of  each  chamber.  The  dimensions  of 
chamber  Al  are: — Length,  9  feet  1  inch;  width,  5  feet  1  inch; 
height,  3  feet  6  inches.    Chamber  A2 :  Length,  8  feet  1  inch; 


width,  4  feet  6  inches;  height,  3  feet  5  inches.  Chamber  Bl 
measures:  Length,  9  feet  8  inches;  width,  5  feet;  height,  3  feet 
S  inches.  Chamber  B2  measures:  Length,  8  feet  7  inches; 
width,  4  feet  6  inches;  height,  3  feet  5  inches.  The  chambers 
are  formed  of  large  rectangular  blocks  of  grey  freestone  set  on 
end,  and  ranging  from  3  to  4  feet  vertical  by  1  foot  in  thickness 
and  5  or  6  feet  horizontal.  Some  of  them  have  fallen,  and  there 
are  also  some  flat  stones  lying  against  the  walls  outside,  which 
seem  to  have  been  cover  stones.  When  Father  Eapmond  opened 
the  cairn  he  found,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that  "  The  chambers 
.  .  .  originally  had  been  roofed  with  horizontal  slabs;  owing, 
however,  to  the  great  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
houlder  stones,  the  flags  had  broken  across,  a  portion  falling  to 
either  side  of  the  interior  of  the  chambers.  This  yielding  of  the 
roofs  gave  to  the  summit  of  the  cairn  a  hollow  appearance.'* 
These  cover  stones  are  marked  a  on  the  plan.  The  external  ends 
of  Chambers  Al  and  Bl  (being  the  Northern  and  Southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  grave)  terminate  in  well-defined  arcs  or  entrances 
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of  standing  stones  (A  and  B.  of  diagram),  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  found  elsewhere  in  such  structures.  Entrance  B  con- 
sists of  a  segment  of  9  upright  stones,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet 
across.  Entrance  A  is  composed  of  larger  stones,  10  in  number, 
with  a  diameter  of  19  feet.  The  second  stone  in  this  segment 
eastward  from,  the  doorway  of  Chamber  Al  struck  me  particu- 
larly, being  the  largest  in  the  whole  monument  (marked  x  on 
plan).  It  is  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  at  base;  but  half-way  up 
the  right  side  slopes  in,  gradually  forming  a  slender  top  about 
1  foot  in  width.  There  is  a  curious  incised  groove,  about  1|  inches 
in  width,  running  across  the  slender  top  of  the  stone,  and  con- 
tinuing vertically  down  the  northern  face  for  3  feet  (see  photo- 
graph 2.  The  groove  has  been  blackened  in  with  soft  peat).  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  may  be  of  some  importance  that  one  of 
the  stones  in  Knockmany  (Stone  B  in  Mr.  Coffey's  New  Grange, 
p.  101)  has  an  exactly  similar  groove,  except  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  groove  runs  diagonally  downwards  from  left  to  right.2  A 
countryman  who,  as  a  young  boy,  helped  in  the  opening  of 
Carnagat,  told  me  that  the  top  of  this  stone  originally  projected 
above  the  top  of  the  cairn,  but  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement.  In  the  last  stone  on  the  west  side 
of  entrance  A  (marked  y)  there  is  a  deep  cup-shaped  hollow,  these 
being  the  only  markings  on  the  stones.  At  a  distance  of  from  17 
to  20  feet  from  entrance  A,  in  an  easterly  direction,  is  a  large 
recumbent  stone,  6  feet  by  3|  feet,  which  appears  to  have  fallen. 
This  may  have  been  a  pillar  stone  ( ?). 

The  E  end  of  entrance  B  is  terminated  by  a  row  of  low 
boulder  stones  running  S.Ei.  by  E.  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
for  about  6  feet,  and  forming  a  kind  of  ante-chamber  (see  photo- 
graph 3).  Father  Rapmond  suggests  that  the  two  or  three  stones 
on  the  west  side  may  be  the  remains  of  a  similar  structure,  and 
that  they  at  one  time  formed  part  of  a  complete  circle  surround- 
ing the  whole  monument.  If  that  is  so,  the  large  stone  mentioned 
above  as  lying  outside  entrance  A  may  perhaps  be  the  last 
remnant  on  the  north  side. 

With  regard  to  the  great  freestone  blocks  that  form  the  walls  of 
the  chambers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a  remark  about  this 
district  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  of  1835. 

"  In  the  Slieve  Bay  mountains  are  numerous  quarries  of  free- 
stone that  furnish  excellent  mill  stones  and  building  stones,  &e. 
The  Bishop  of  Clogher  is  at  present  building  his  palace  with 
stones  quarried  from  this  mountain,  which  are  of  a  very  fine, 
close,  or  flinty  grit,  and  therefore  very  hard  to  work.  "  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statistical  report  of  the  parish  of  Clogher  is  missing 


2  Cf.,  also,  the  grooved  stone  in  the  dolmen  at  Carryglass,  parish  of 
Donacavey,  Co.  Tyrone,  mentioned  by  Borlase  in  The  Dolmens  of 
Ireland,  pp.  213-214. 
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from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  so  I  was  unable  to  find  out  if 
there  is  any  mention  of  "  Carnagat  "  in  it.  The  round  boulder 
stones  of  which  the  cairn  was  composed  are  locally  known  a& 
"  land-bullets,"  and  are  of  large  size — 1  foot  to  1|  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  whole  monument  seems  to  have  been  built  with  great 
care,  and  is  set  out  with  mathematical  correctness,  the  segments 
at  either  end  being  perfectly  symmetrical  and  the  chambers 
exactly  in  a  straight  line.  The  floors  of  the  latter  bear  traces  of 
having  been  paved  with  small  flag  stones,  while  the  interstices 
between  the  stones  of  the  walls  in  many  cases  are  filled  out  with 
neatly-fitting  stones  or  "  spalls." 

No  bones  or  funerary  objects  of  any  kind  were  found  at 
Carnagat,  but  I  quote  here  Father  Rapmond's  account  of  his 
V  finds." 

"  In  one  of  the  chambers  was  found  a  small  leaf -shaped 
arrow  head,  of  dark  brown  flint,  If  inches  long,  and  £  of  an  inch 
wide,  having  its  serrated  edges  finely  wrought.  In  another 
chamber  was  discovered  a  small  stone  ornament,  pompeian  red 
in  colour,  2|  inches  long,  §  of  an  inch  greatest  width  across  the 
centre  of  face,  narrowing  to  |  of  an  inch  at  one  end  and  J  of  an 
inch  at  the  other  end.  The  ornament  ( ?)  is  slightly  convex  on  its 
upper  side,  and  quite  flat  and  smooth  on  the  under  face.  At 
either  extremity  there  is  a  very  small  perforation,  the  exterior 
openings  on  both  faces  being  of  greater  size,  and  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  centre.  A  slight  depression  is  noticeable 
in  the  centre  of  the  convex  face,  presumably  the  result  of  the 
friction  of  some  thong  or  cord  passing  over  it." 

The  name  "  Carnagat  "  (Carn  na  gcat  ?  Cathair  na  gcat  ?> 
according  to  local  tradition  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  cairn  was 
the  haunt  of  wild  cats.  I  have  once  heard  it  called  "  Carraig  na 
gcat  "  by  an  old  country  woman,  who  corrected  my  referring  to 
it  as  "  Carnagat,"  but  the  latter  is  the  usual  name.  Local  folk- 
lore has  it  that  these  fairy  cats  were  wont  to  steal  the  corn  from 
the  harvesters  and  convey  it  hither  to  their  stronghold — the  chief 
trysting  place  of  all  the  fairy  bands  of  the  country  round ! 

"  Carnagat  "  is  well  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  good  state 
of  preservation  and  its  one  or  two  unusual  features. 
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CLAN  KAVANAGH  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  SERVICE. 

By  Colonel  Cavenagh,  Fellow. 
[Read  27  July,  1920.] 

Clan  Kavanagh's  foreign  war  service  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  year  1544,  when  Henry  VIII.  requisitioned  some 
Irish  troops  for  his  war  with  France,1  on  which  occasion  Cahir 
McArt,  of  Ballyann,  furnished  a  contingent  from  his  country  of 
19  kern  led  by  Captain  Edmond  McCahir,  who  marched  away 
to  the  sound  of  Edmond  Pyper's  music."  They  formed  part 
of  that  force  whose  savage  mode  of  warfare  is  described  by 
Hollinshed  as  "  dismaying  the  French  enemie." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth sent  a  force  of  1,500  Irishmen  under  Sir  William  Stanley  2 
to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards,  we  find  Dowling 
McBrian,  of  Tyncurry,  was  serving  with  them.  When  his  leader, 
Stanley,  opened  the  gates  of  Deventer  and  deserted  over  to  the 
enemy,  Dowling  remained  true  to  his  salt.  In  consequence  he 
was  granted  by  a  Queen's  letter,  dated  1592,  a  pension  of  2s.  6d. 
Irish  a  day  in  consideration  of  his  good  services  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

In  the  following  centuries,  though  members  of  the  clan  can 
be  found  fighting  for  France  and  Spain,  they  more  particularly 
affected  the  service  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  Roughly,  there 
were  three  distinct  migrations — viz.,  after  the  Plantation  of 
Wexford  and  the  war  of  1641-49;  after  Limerick,  and,  lastly,  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Penal  Laws  were 
driving  out  the  old  Irish  gentry. 

In  1619,  Captain  James  Butler  3  (probably  of  the  Paulstown 
family  and  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  killing  of  Wallen- 
stein)  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  King  of  Poland  to  recruit  for 
his  service  Donogh  McKane  Kavanagh,  John  O'Phelan,  and 
Edmond  McMorys  (Kavanaghs),  and  others  from  the  woods  of 
Lower  Leinster.  The  English  authorities  in  Ireland  were  only  too 
glad  to  be  quit  of  10,000  such,  especially  "  of  that  ever 
rebellious  race  of  the  Kavanaghs,"  to  any  foreign  prince  for  a 
war  abroad.  In  1641-2,  Captain  Griffin  Cavenagh  was  in  the 
Spanish  Archduke's  service  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Owen  Roe  O'Neale,  and  probably  others,  but  of 
their  fate  we  know  nothing. 


1  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  31.,  May,  1858. 

2  Calendar  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1647-1660. 

3  Prendergast,  Ireland  from  Bevolution  to  Bestoration. 
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The  two  notable  ones,  however,  of  this  first  exodus  were 
Dermot  of  Ferns  and  Maurice  of  Bally  brack.  The  former  was 
the  son  of  Gerald  of  Ferns,  descended  from  Donnell  Reagh 
Kavanagh,  King  of  Leinster,  a.d.  1496.  His  lands  having  been 
seized  by  the  Cromwellians,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Germany 
about  1648-50 — about  the  time  the  Taaffes  entered  the  service  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine — and  to  have  become  a  general.  Iu 
1676,  when  the  Imperial  army  was  moving  to  quarters  near 
Freyburg,  the  name  of  Cavagnac  appears  among  the  commanding 
officers;  again,  in  1677,  a  dragoon  regiment,  Chavagnac  or  von 
Cavagnac  was  quartered  along  the  river  Main.  Dermot  married 
Clara,  daughter  of  Gerald  Kavanagh,  of  the  eldest  line — i.e.,  of 
Garryhill.  Their  son,  Maurice,  of  whom  later,  entered  the  King 
of  Poland's  service. 

Maurice  of  Ballybrack  was  the  son  of  Dermot  of  Ballybrack 
and  Liselican,  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Ballyann  sept;  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  above  through  his  grandmother,  Onora  Kavanagh,  a 
half-sister  of  Clara.  His  property  was  forfeited  in  1641. 
Maurice  died  in  Germany,  leaving  a  son,  Demetrius,  in  the 
Austrian  army  and  a  daughter,  Cecilia,  Mrs.  Shortall. 

The  next  emigration  took  place  at  the  Revolution  of  1688-90, 
when  Colonel  Charles  Kavanagh,  a  grandson  of  Donnell  Spaniagh 
of  Clonmullen,  raised  a  regiment  for  James  n.,  chiefly  among 
his  clansmen.  It  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Derry  and  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.4  After  that  fight  Colonels  Kavanagh 's  and  Barrett's 
regiments  were  sent  to  garrison  Waterford,  which  town,  however, 
surrendered  to  General  Kirke  on  25th  July,  1690,  on  the  con 
dition  that  the  defenders,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  were 
conducted  to  Cork.  After  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Marlborough 
the  Irish  garrison  was  put  on  board  ship  for  transport  to  England. 
Just  at  starting,  one  of  the  man-of-war — the  Breda — took  fire, 
and  blew  up.  Colonel  Charles  was  among  those  who  perished, 
while  his  youngest  son  and  Colonel  Barrett,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Landen,  were  saved.  The  following  Kavanaghs  were 
then  officers  in  the  corps: — Captains  Symon  (of  Inch),  Ignatius 
(Colonel,  Charles's  eldest  son),  Gerald,  and  Edward;  Lieutenants 
Denis  and  William/  (both  of  Ballynabohy,  Wexford);  Ensigns 
Morgan  (the  Colonel's  youngest  boy)  and  Edmond.  On  arrival 
in  England  the  officers  were  sent  to  the  Tower  and  the  soldiers 
elsewhere  confined.  Eventually  the  Kavanagh  regiment, 
together  with  O 'Sullivan's,  were  sent  over  and  interned  at 
Bruges.  William  III.  vainly  tried  to  induce  them  to  enter  the 
Imperial  service  and  proceed  to  Hungary  to  fight  against  the 
Turks;  meanwhile,  several  hundreds  escaped  and  made  their  way 
to  France. 


*  His  MSS.   Commission,  Lord  Fingal's  Papers. 
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At  the  Peace  of  Ryswyk,  1697,  the  Irish  troops  in  the  French 
pay  were  to  a  large  extent  disbanded;  by  that  treaty  Lorraine 
was  restored  to  its  Duke,  Leopold  L,  through  the  exertions  of  his 
friend,  Francis  Taaffe,  3rd  Earl  of  Carlingford;  the  Duke  having 
appointed  him  Prime  Minister,  Governor  of  Nancy,  and  Colonel 
of  his  Guards,  sent  him  with  unlimited  powers  to  reorganise  his 
Duchy.  As  soldiers  were  needed  for  the  Ducal  service,  Taaffe 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Irishmen  at  Bruges  to  come  to  Nancy, 
deputing  his  friend  and  fellow-countryman,  Maurice  de  Kavanagh, 
son  of  Dermot  of  Ferns,  then  a  Major  in  the  Imperial  service,  to 
negotiate  with  them.  Maurice  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  brought 
back  with  him  a  group  of  officers,  many  of  whom  were  his  own 
kinsmen,  and  several  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  Leinster 
Septs,  out  of  whom  a  regiment  was  formed,  of  which  he  was 
given  the  command. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession — 
1701-2 — Taaffe  and  Maurice  Kavanagh,  being  Imperial  officers, 
had  withdrawn  from  Nancy;  the  latter  with  his  corps  being  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  Brandenberg  and 
incorporated  into  the  regiment  Fahns,  which  from  1701  until 
1713  was  subsidised  by  the  Dutch.  In  1702  Maurice  Kavanagh 
himself  was  employed  in  Italy  as  Adjutant  on  the  Staff  of  the 
force  under  Prince  Eugene  opposed  to  the  French  under  Marshal 
de  Villeroi.  While  there  he  wrote  an  interesting  account  to  his 
master,  the  Margrave,  of  the  surpise  of  Cremona,  where  de 
Villeroi  was  captured. 

Maurice  fought  at  the  battles  of  Blenheim  (1704)  and  Ramillies 
(1705),  in  both  of  which  actions  the  Anspach  regiment  was  en- 
gaged. In  September,  1707,  he  was  serving  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commanding  the  Anspach  Grenadier  Battalion,  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  Margrave  in  1705,  and  was  then  on  service  in 
South  Germany.  In  1708  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lille, 
where  he  received  several  wounds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  transferred  back  to  his  old  battalion,  becoming  its  Colonel 
Commandant  early  in  1709,  the  regiment  henceforth  being  called 
by  his  name. 

On  11th  September,  1709,  the  regiment  Cavenach  (sic)  fought 
at  Malplaquet  under  Prince  Eugene,  being  in  the  first  line  of 
attack,  with  Castel's  Anspach  regiment  behind  it  in  the  second 
line,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  against  the  Bois  du  Sart  on  the 
French  left.  When  Marshal  Villars  surprised  Eugene  at  Dinant 
(1712)  the  regiment  Cavenach  lost  heavily  in  prisoners;  according 
to  the  Army  State  of  a  few  days  later,  there  were  only  147 
present  in  camp,  and  316  were  prisoners  at  Valenciennes.  On  the 
12th  July,  1713,  Maurice  was  promoted  a  Major  General,  his  regi- 
ment being  then  quartered  in  the  Citadel  of  Liege.  The  follow- 
ing Kavanagh  officers  were  on  its  rolls: — Lieutenant-Colonel' 
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Felix,  Captains  Charles  and  Sylvester,  Lieutenants  Edmund  and 
Terence,  Ensigns  Redmond  and  Arthur. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  Kavanagh 's  and  Castel's  Anspach 
i-egiments  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  did  not  return  to  the  Margrave  till  April, 
1717;  during  this  period  Maurice  and  his  corps  were  employed  in 
Pomerania  against  Charles  XII.  and  the  Swedes.  At  this  date, 
besides  its  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  five  other  officers  bore 
the  name  of  Kavanagh — viz.,  Captain  Sylvester,  Lieutenants 
Arthur,  Terence,  and  Francis,  and  Ensign  Ignatius. 

In  September,  1717,  Maurice  Kavanagh  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  proceed  to  England  to  press  his  claims  to  estates 
forfeited  in  Ireland,  but  in  vain.  At  the  same  time  his  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  Austrian  Hungarian  service,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  the  26th  Hungarian  Infantry  down  to  the  late  war.  On 
completion  of  his  leave,  Maurice  returned  to  the  King  of  Poland's 
service.  In  the  Archives  at  Nuremberg  is  a  letter  from  him  dated 
at  Erfurt,  16th  July,  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  demanding  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  regimental  debts  incurred  by  himself  and  his 
officers  while  in  the  Dutch  and  Saxon  pay,  complaining  of  the 
bad  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  On  2nd  March,  1730,  he  was 
promoted  a  Lieutenant  General;  he  was  then  living  at  Eger  in 
Bohemia.  In  1733  Maurice  was  placed  in  charge  of  6,000  Im- 
perial Auxiliary  troops.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  last  active 
command,  as  soon  after,  by  a  Gazette  dated  Warsaw,  24th 
December,  1734,  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  considera- 
tion of  his  increasing  age  and  waning  constitution.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Eger 
in  August,  1744. 

Maurice  Kavanagh  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Colonel  Cormac 
O'Rourke,  Lord  of  Brefny,  by  his  wife  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
Patrick  McMahon  of  Ormonde.  According  to1  a  pedigree  in  Ulster's 
office,  he  left  three  daughters — Felicitas,  wife  of  Baron  Demetrius 
Kavanagh;  Christina,  wife  of  Charles  Kavanagh,  Governor  of 
Prague;  and  Mary,  wife  of  John  Baptist  Kavanagh,  Baron 
Gniditz.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  Austrian  records,  which 
note  only  two  daughters,  and  state  that  John  Baptist  was  his 
son. 

Maurice  Kavanagh  bore  as  his  coat  of  arms  5 :  Azure,  a  lion 
rampant  argent.  Crest :  A  wheatsheaf,  or.  Motto  :  Virtus  sola 
Nobilis.  His  seal  on  letters  at  Dresden  shows  a  quartered  coat, 
1st,  a  crescent;  2nd,  a  lion  rampant;  3rd,  a  wheatsheaf;  4th,  a 
dagger — the  whole  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 

The  careers  of  two  clan  officers  who  soldiered  in  the  Anspach 


5  Rittenstands  Wappen  Buch,  1712-1749.  Add.  MSS.,  26072,  British 
Museum.    Nuremberg  seal. 
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regiment  may  be  noted  here.  Felix  Kavanagh,  who  served  for 
some  years  as  Captain  in  the  corps,  obtained  his  promotion  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  20th  April,  1713.  Owing  to  his  maltreatment 
of  some  of  the  Czar's  soldiers  when  on  service  in  Pomerania,  he 
had  to  quit  the  Polish  army  for  a  time.  He  was  again  serving 
in  1733,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  one  of  the  battles 
against  Frederick  the  Great  about  1761-3.  The  surname  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Susanne,  is  unknown. 

Terence  Kavanagh  was  on  the  roll  of  the  Anspach  regiment  as 
a  Lieutenant  in  April,  1713,  when  transferred  to  Polish  pay.  In 
1716  he  asked  leave  to  go  to  Erfurt,  where  General  Maurice's  wife 
was  then  living,  in  order  to  re-equip  himself:  the  two  must  have 
been  related.  In  1730  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Prince  Xavier's 
regiment,  of  which  he  became  Major  in  1745,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  1750.  It  is  probably  of  him  that  O'Halloran  writes  in 
his  Irish  History,  how,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Saxons  to 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Pirna  in  October,  1756,  that  monarch 
tried  to  corrupt  the  Saxon  troops  and  to  alienate  them  from  their 
Sovereign.  He  applied  amidst  a  circle  of  officers  to  Cavenagh, 
Colonel  of  the  King's  Guards.  "  Sire,"  replied  this  brave 
soldier,  "  my  life,  my  fortune,  you  may  dispose  of  as  they  are 
in  your  power,  but  my  honour,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
greatness,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not,  wound.  I  have  given  my 
faith  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  this  faith  I  will  carry  unsullied 
to  the  grave."  After  this  Frederick  personally  did  not  solicit  the 
defection  of  the  Saxons.  Terence,  also,  is  stated  to  have  been 
slain  in  one  of  the  fights  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  a  letter 
dated  from  Cologne,  10th  February,  1763, 6  from  Lieutenant 
James  Doran,  of  the  Empress  regiment,  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  of 
Drummin,  sister  of  John  Baptist  Kavanagh,  he  mentions  the 
deceased  Colonel  Terence  Kavanagh,  and  that  his  estate  amounted 
to  about  40,000  florins,  his  will  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch 
Abbot  of  Wurtzberg,  his  executor.  His  money  was  left  to 
his  brother  James,  living  in  Ireland,  who,  however,  had  died;  fail- 
ing him,  he  left  it  to  his  next  nearest  relatives.  In  1773,  Marie 
O'Phelan  claimed  to  be  his  surviving  heir,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band appear  to  have  taken  some  action  in  the  matter. 

We  will  now  follow  up  the  fortunes  of  General  Maurice 
Kavanagh 's  three  sons-in-law,  who  carved  out  for  themselves  dis- 
tinguished careers  in  the  Austrian  service. 

Felicitas,  the  eldest  daughter,  had  married  Lieutenant- 
General  Demetrius,  Baron  Kavanagh,  son  of  Maurice  of  Ball.y- 
brack,  who  had  died  in  Germany.  The  father  or  son  had,  like 
other  Irishmen — the  TaafTes  for  instance — accompanied  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  of  Loraine  to  Austria,  where  Demetrius  obtained 


6  Original  with  Mr.  Pat.  O'Leary  of  Graiguenamanagh. 
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his  first  commission  on  27th  December,  1701,  in  Mercy's  Regi- 
ment of  Cuirassiers,  with  which  he  served  in  Italy  under  Prince 
Eugene,  and  afterwards  in  Spain  under  the  Archduke  Charles; 
next,  he  again  served  under  Prince  Eugene  in  the  Netherlands, 
taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Malplaquet;  then  for  a  time  he  was 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  Branden- 
burg. In  1716  and  1717  he  was  fighting  against  the  Turks,  being 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswar  and  Belgrade.  After  this  he 
was  sent  on  remount  duty  to  Denmark  and  Pomerania.  In  1725 
he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Hamilton's  Regiment 
of  Horse,  being  promoted  full  Colonel  in  August,  1726.  In  1734 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Staff  and  took  part  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Guastella  against  the  French  and  Spaniards.  On  16th  April, 
1735,  he  was  promoted  a  Lieutenant-General.  In  the  war  of  1737 
to  1739  he  was  again  fighting  against  the  Turks,  but  was  pensioned 
off  soon  after,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Imperial  Chamberlains. 
The  rank  of  Baron  had  been  conferred  upon  him  on  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1723.  He  died  on  23rd  July,  1751,  from  the  result  of  wounds 
received  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  His  widow  survived  him  many 
years.  She  is  mentioned  in  Lieutenant  Doran's  letter  as  "  the 
old  Brigadier's  lady." 

Baron  Demetrius  was  possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Judiz  in 
Bohemia  and  the  estate  of  Hauskirchen  in  Lower  Austria.7  This 
latter  property  he  entailed  on  his  brother-in-law,  John  Baptist 
Kavanagh,  whose  male  issue  became  extinct  in  the  next  generation. 
By  Austrian  law  the  estate  should  have  descended  in  the  male 
line,  but  by  a  particular  provision  in  the  will  the  next  in  succession 
were  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Baron's  sister,  Cecilia,  Mrs1.  Shortall, 
who  died  in  1767,  and  is  buried  at  St.  Mullin's.  She  had  two 
sons,  who  were  both  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  died  unmarried, 
Maurice,  the  eldest,  as  a  General  in  1792,  leaving  by  will  to  James 
Kavanagh,  of  Inch,  his  library,  and  appointing  him  his  executor; 
Morgan,  the  youngest,  was  a  Lieutenant.  Mrs.  Shortfall's  daughter 
married  Strange  of  Ullard,8  whose  son  James  was  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  noted  abduction  case  of  the  Misses  Kennedy  in 
1779,  for  which,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, he  was  hanged.  The  Hauskirchen  property,  after  re- 
maining unclaimed  for  some  time,  eventually  came  into  the 
possession  of  Count  Franz  Joseph  Schaffgotsh,  a  grandson  of  John 
Baptist  Kavanagh. 

General  Maurice's  second  daughter,  Christina  Elizabeth, 
married  Major-General  Charles  Baron  Kavanagh,  Governor  of 
Prague.  He  was  born  about  1708-9,  the  second  son  of  Morgan 
Kavanagh,  of  Borris,   by  his  wife  Frances,   daughter  of  Sir 


7Bethanrs  Collection.  Add.  MSS.,  23691,  British  Museum. 
8  Ireland  "  Sixty  Years  Ago." 
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Lawrence  Esmonde,  Bart.  Kavanagh  joined  the  Imperial  service 
in  1725  as  Ensign  in  the  infantry  regiment  Abensberg-Traun.  On 
its  disbandment  in  August,  1748,  he  was  promoted  Major  into 
the  Deutschmeister  regiment,  but  soon  after  was  attached  to  the 
Harsch  Infantry,  and  finally  in  October,  1749,  posted  to  the 
Beyreuth  Infantry  regiment,  of  whom  he  became  the  Colonel  and 
Regimental  Commandant,  20th  February,  1758.  On  25th  April, 
1763,  he  was  promoted  Major-General,  and  appointed  Governour 
of  Prague,  21st  September,  1765.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Elizabeth  Theresa  Cross  on  15th  May,  1776,  its  highest  grade  was 
conferred  on  him,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  grant  of  the  pen- 
sion of  800  florins  which  was  attached  to  the  Order.  Charles 
Kavanagh  had  a  most  distinguished  career.  From  1732  to  1746 
he  was  fighting  against  the  French  and  Spaniards  and  their 
Italian  allies.  When  a  Captain  he  was  besieged  at  Capua.  After 
this  he  was  in  engagements  about  Naples  and  in  Lombardy ;  then 
served  as  a  volunteer  on  Pallavicini's  ships,  which  took  part 
in  the  sieges  of  Modena  and  Morandola.  At  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Campo  Santo,  3rd  February,  1743,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  foot.  In  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  attack  at 
Veletri.  At  this  time,  while  serving  in  the  Roman  Territory,  he 
was  politically  employed,  corresponding  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  in  successfully  bringing  the  heavy  artillery,  sick,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  army  to  the  Tiber.  At  the  battle  of  Piacenza,  16th 
June,  1746,  his  right  shoulder  was  broken  by  a  cannister  shot 
while  leading  a  Grenadier  Corps  to  the  assault  of  Monte  Calvo. 
For  this  wound  he  had  to  undergo  a  seven  years'  cure.  In  spite 
of  this  injury  Kavanagh  went  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years'  "War,  and  at  the  battle  of  Torgau,  4th  November, 
1760,  he  received  two  gunshot  wounds  through  the  body. 

Charles  Kavanagh  died  at  his  post  at  Prague,  11th  May,  1777. 
His  wife,  Christina,  predeceased  him  at  their  Bohemian  estate  of 
Arnitzgrun,  near  F^ger,  in  1749,  leaving  two  young  girls,  Maria 
Anna  Josepha  Antonia,  and  Felicitas.  The  latter  soon  followed  her 
mother.  In  order  that  his  surviving  daughter,  Maria,  might  enter 
the  aristocratic  convent  at  Prague,  her  pedigree  was  made  out  to 
show  her  right  to  the  requisite  sixteen  quarterings.  This  was  vouched 
for  by  Count  O'Mahony,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  celebrated 
General  O'Donnell,  and  several  clerics  of  the  Irish  Franciscan 
College  at  that  city.  She  married,  with  the  Empress  Theresa's 
consent,  Baron  Karl  von  Hildbrand,  of  Ottenhausen,  in  1770-71. 
According  to  Burke's  Baronetage,  General  Charles  married,  pro- 
bably as  his  second  wife,  the  heiress  of  Patrick  Chevalier 
d 'Esmonde,  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  had  spent 
several  years  a  prisoner  in  Turkey. 

Maria  Anna,  General  Maurice  Kavanagh 's  third  daughter, 
married  John  Baptist  Kavanagh,  Baron  Gniditz,  in  Bohemia,  who 
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Lawrence  Esmonde,  Bart.  Kavanagh  joined  the  Imperial  service 
in  1725  as  Ensign  in  the  infantry  regiment  Abensberg-Traun.  On 
its  disbandment  in  August,  1748,  he  was  promoted  Major  into 
the  Deutschmeister  regiment,  but  soon  after  was  attached  to  the 
Harsch  Infantry,  and  finally  in  October,  1749,  posted  to  the 
Beyreuth  Infantry  regiment,  of  whom  he  became  the  Colonel  and 
Regimental  Commandant,  20th  February,  1758.  On  25th  April, 
1763,  he  was  promoted  Major-General,  and  appointed  Governour 
of  Prague,  21st  September,  1765.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Elizabeth  Theresa  Cross  on  15th  May,  1776,  its  highest  grade  was 
conferred  on  him,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  grant  of  the  pen- 
sion of  800  florins  which  was  attached  to  the  Order.  Charles 
Kavanagh  had  a  most  distinguished  career.  From  1732  to  1746 
he  was  righting  against  the  French  and  Spaniards  and  their 
Italian  allies.  When  a  Captain  he  was  besieged  at  Capua.  After 
this  he  was  in  engagements  about  Naples  and  in  Lombardy ;  then 
served  as  a  volunteer  on  Pallavicini's  ships,  which  took  part 
in  the  sieges  of  Modena  and  Morandola.  At  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Campo  Santo,  3rd  February,  1743,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  foot.  In  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  attack  at 
Veletri.  At  this  time,  while  serving  in  the  Roman  Territory,  he 
was  politically  employed,  corresponding  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  in  successfully  bringing  the  heavy  artillery,  sick,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  army  to  the  Tiber.  At  the  battle  of  Piacenza,  16th 
June,  1746,  his  right  shoulder  was  broken  by  a  cannister  shot 
while  leading  a  Grenadier  Corps  to  the  assault  of  Monte  Calvo. 
For  this  wound  he  had  to  undergo  a  seven  years'  cure.  In  spite 
of  this  injury  Kavanagh  went  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  at  the  battle  of  Torgau,  4th  November, 
1760,  he  received  two  gunshot  wounds  through  the  body. 

Charles  Kavanagh  died  at  his  post  at  Prague,  11th  May,  1777. 
His  wife,  Christina,  predeceased  him  at  their  Bohemian  estate  of 
Arnitzgrun,  near  Figer,  in  1749,  leaving  two  young  girls,  Maria 
Anna  Josepha  Antonia,  and  Felicitas.  The  latter  soon  followed  her 
mother.  In  order  that  his  surviving  daughter,  Maria,  might  enter 
the  aristocratic  convent  at  Prague,  her  pedigree  was  made  out  to 
show  her  right  to  the  requisite  sixteen  quarterings.  This  was  vouched 
for  by  Count  O'Mahony,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  celebrated 
General  O'Donnell,  and  several  clerics  of  the  Irish  Franciscan 
College  at  that  city.  She  married,  with  the  Empress  Theresa's 
consent,  Baron  Karl  von  Hildbrand,  of  Ottenhausen,  in  1770-71. 
According  to  Burke's  Baronetage,  General  Charles  married,  pro- 
bably as  his  second  wife,  the  heiress  of  Patrick  Chevalier 
d 'Esmonde,  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  had  spent 
several  years  a  prisoner  in  Turkey. 

Maria  Anna,  General  Maurice  Kavanagh 's  third  daughter, 
married  John  Baptist  Kavanagh,  Baron  Gniditz,  in  Bohemia,  who 
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was  a  son  of  Brian  na  Stroake  of  Drummin  of  the  sept  of  Bally- 
leigh,9  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  James's  army. 
John  Baptist,  though  not  a  soldier,  was,  for  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vice under  the  Austrian  Crown,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Count  of  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire,  patent  dated  18th  August,  1768,  and  the  fol- 
lowing arms  were  granted  to  him: — Azure,  a  lion  passant  argent, 
armed  and  langued  gules,  in  base  2  crescents  argent.  Crests :  (1) 
An  arm  in  armour  argent,  hand  proper,  holding  a  sword  argent 
hilt,  or.  (2)  Out  of  a  crescent  argent  a  wheatsheaf,  or.  (3)  A  stone 
pyramid  with  8  palm  leaves,  on  the  summit  a  serpent  coaled,  all 
proper.  Motto:  "  Mea  gloria  fides."  The  Count  died  in  1774, 
leaving  an  only  son  and  several  daughters. 

The  son,  Count  Maurice  Ignatius  Kavanagh,  was  born  in  1739, 
and  entered  the  army  on  1st  May,  1757,  as  a  Cornet  in  the  Cui- 
rassier Regiment  Trautsmandorff.  Two  years  later  he  became 
Captain  by  purchase  in  the  Dragoon  Regiment  Althann,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He 
bought  his  Majority  for  12,000'  florins  in  February,  1768,  and  was 
promoted  Colonel  in  January,  1772,  and  a  year  later  became  the 
Colonel  Commandant.  In  April,  1783,  he  was  promoted  Major- 
General,  and  in  1786  appointed  Colonel  Proprietor  of  the  12th 
Cuirassier  regiment,  which  was  henceforth  called  by  his  name. 
In  1790  he  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Marshal  Wurmser  in  1793  against  the 
French  Republicans  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders,  especially  in 
the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weissenburg.  Again,  in  1796,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  Black  Forest,  when  opposed  to 
General  Moreau.  In  1798,  Cavenagh's  (sic)  Cuirassiers  and 
Esterhazy's  Dragoons  did  good  service  in  front  of  Tburnay  and 
Menin.  Maurice's  last  years  were  spent  as  General  Officer  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  in  Hungary.  He  died  at  Buda  on  6th  April, 
1801,  unmarried. 

The  Countess  Francisca  Maria,  a  sister  of  Count  Maurice, 
married  Franz  Ernest  Count  Schaffgotsch.  Their  son,  Franz 
Joseph,  established  his  right  to  the  Hauskirchen  estate  of  his 
great  uncle  Baron  Demetrius  Kavanagh.  Another  sister,  Coun- 
tess Felicitas,  was  sent  for  her  education  to  Ireland,  where  she 
married  a  Kavanagh  kinsman,  whose  descendant  was  recognised 
as  Count  de  Kavanagh  in  Vienna  about  1841,  and  had  Count  John 
Baptist's  Arms  confirmed  to  him.  His  grandson,  Richard 
Shanahan  Count  de  Kavanagh,  died  without  issue  in  1882. 

The  death  of  a  Count  Cavenagh  at  Brussels  on  2nd  November, 
1768,  at  the  age  of  98,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  Empress 
Queen's  service,  was  reported  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
that  date,  but  he  cannot  be  identified. 
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Thus  the  Kavanaghs  who  had  gone  into  Austria  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  ceased  to  be  represented  in  the 
male  line.  Before  their  extinction,  however,  a  fresh  exodus  of 
the  clan  from  Ireland  had  taken  place.  On  1st  December,  1771, 
James  Kavanagh,  of  Inch,  entered  the  Imperial  service  as  a 
supernumerary  in  the  Baden  Durlach  regiment.  He  was  born  in 
1752,  the  son  of  Simon  Kavanagh  of  Inch,  Co.  Carlow,  by  his. 
wife,  Helena,  daughter  of  Michael  Grace  of  Gracefield.  The  Inch 
family  were  cadets  of  the  Borris  stock.  On  3rd  July,  1790,  he- 
became  a  Captain,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  in  Piedmont,  on  9th 
December,  1795,  from  a  severe  wound  received  whilst  serving, 
under  Count  Wallis  in  the  fighting  on  the  Italian  frontier  against 
ihe  French.  The  Austrian  records  give  him  the  title  of  Baron. 
He  married,  in  1782,  Maria  Josepha  Katherina  Kallhammer  von. 
Raunach,  lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
by  whose  will  she  received  a  life  pension  of  1,000  florins.  She  died, 
on  the  13th  June,  1827.  They  left  issue,  besides  a  son  Simon 
Henry,  a  twin  son  and  daughter,  whose  names  are  not  known. 

Colonel  Simon  Henry,  Baron  Kavanagh  of  Ballyann  (so  styled)* 
Chamberlain  to  the  Empress  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Gratz,  1st 
February,  1785.  After  passing  through  the  Neustadt  Military 
College  at  Vienna,  he  was  gazetted  an  Ensign  on  28th  January, 
1800,  in  the  Infantry  Regiment  Wenzel-Colleredo.  In  1809  he- 
was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant  on  the  Staff  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  on  which,  with  little  intermission,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  promoted  a  Captain  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1821  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  Vacquant,  of 
which  he  became  the  2nd  Colonel. 

Baron  Henry  had  a  varied  and  distinguished  career.    In  1800= 
he  was  serving   under  General  Petrasch  in  the  Voralberg  and 
Tyrol,  after  which  he  was  employed  for  four  years  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Olmutz.     In  1805  he  was  soldiering  in  Germany,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Maria  Zell,  8th  November,  greatly 
distinguishing  himself.    During  the  campaign  of  1809  he  fought 
under  the  Archduke  John  in  Italy  against  the  French  and  Italians 
commanded    by  the    Viceroy   Eugene    Beauharnais,    and  wa 
wounded  in  an  action  near  Porzia.     He  was  again  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fontanafredda,  16th  April.      After  th 
battle  of  Wagram  he  was  employed  on  various  Boundary  Com 
missions.    In  1813-14  he  was  again  serving  in  Italy,  but  rejoined 
Army  Headquarters  in  1815.      Subsequent  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  was  appointed  to  the  Presidential  bureau  of  the  Im 
perial  Council  of  War,  where  he  remained  as  a  Military  Secretar 
till  his  death  at  Vienna  on  24th  May,  1830.    For  his  distinguishec 
services  he  was  decorated  on  2nd  June,  1814,  with  the  Knight' 
Cross  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Leopold  Order,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  with  the  French  Royal  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  made 
Commander  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  George. 
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Baron  Simon  Henry  married  on  13th  January,  1812,  Leo- 
poldine  Baroness  von  Moscon  and  widow  of  Baron  von  Spiegel- 
feld,  for  whom  the  Emperor  stood  security,  so  that  she  might 
retain  her  interest  in  her  tobacco  estate  in  Chili.  The  issue  of  the 
marriage  were  two  sons,  James  and  Emil,  who  were  bora  afc 
Vienna  in  1813  and  1816  respectively.  They  both  afterwards 
served  in  the  army  and  married. 

A  grandson,  Henry  Paul  Baron  von  Kavanagh  of  Ballyann 
was  born  at  Lemberg  in  1841.  In  September,  1865,  he  was  serv- 
ing as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Baron  Bianehi 
(No.  55),  and  was  promoted  Sub-Lieutenant  and  posted  to  the 
Infantry  Regiment  No.  10.  Two  years  later  he  left  the  service 
without,  however,  retaining  his  rank,  and  went  to  live  on  his 
property  at  Rohitsch  in  Croatia.  In  appearance  he  was  tali,  fair- 
haired,  with  grey  eyes,  longish  face  and  nose. 

Henry  Baron  von  Kavanagh  of  this  line  was  an  Austrian 
Governour  of  Milan,  where  a  street  was  named  after  him.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  soldier.  The  last  of  his  name  and  race 
in  Austria  was  Colonel  Sigsmund  Baron  von  Kavanagh,  who  died 
in  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century  at  Rohitsch. 

In  1825  a  John  Cavenagh  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
was  killed  some  time  later,  unmarried.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Cavenagh,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  Fairy  Hill,  Co. 
Wexford,  who  afterwards  became  a  banker  at  Bath.  This  branch 
descended  from  Dionysius  Cavenagh  of  Dublin,  said  to  spring  from 
the  stock  of  B orris. 

This  paper  is  generally  based  on  the  Army  records  at  Nurnberg, 
Dresden,  and  Vienna;  and  the  attached  pedigree  on  one  published 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  January,  1873,  a  pedigree  in  Ulster's 
office  signed  by  Count  Maurice  Kavanagh  of  Gniditz ;  and  one 
drawn  up  in  Vienna  for  the  daughter  of  General  Charles 
Kavanagh,  Governour  of  Prague.  I  received  much  kind  help  frocra 
the  late  Mr.  Burtchaell,  Deputy  Ulster,  and  from  Mr.  Demelria5s 
Boulger,  who  allowed  me  to  peruse  his  papers. 
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THE  PROMONTORY  FORTS  AND  ADJOINING  REMAINS 
IN  LEINSTER. 

Part  I. — Co.  Dublin. 

By  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp,  m.a.,  Past  President. 

[Read  7  March,  1922.] 

The  subject  of  the  fortified  headlands,  large  and  complex  as  it 
has  proved  to  be,  is  of  itself  rich  in  matters  of  interest  touching 
tradition,  history,  and  folk-lore.  Though  the  main  subject  is 
devoted  to  dry  detail,  the  others  are  bound  up  with  it  too  closely 
to  be  neglected,  and,  in  the  present  section,  I  hope  to  offer  proof 
how  vast  a  wealth  of  the  earliest  lore  and  interest  can  survive, 
in  the  very  focus  of  national  life,  round  the  chief  city  of  our  island. 
My  first  list  of  74  fortified  headlands  for  all  Ireland  has  grown 
into  one  of  some  195  for  the  three  "  more  southern  "  provinces 
alone,  perhaps  over  260  for  the  whole  island,1  but  though  the 
numbers  are  impressive,  they  give  little  indication  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  other  material.  Leinster,  though  the  poorest  of  the 
provinces  in  promontory  forts,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  its 
coast,  most  of  which  is  low  and  devoid  of  suitable  sites,  has  yet 
a  very  representative  group  of  remains.  Of  A  "  the  simple 
defence  or  defences,  curved  (a),  or  straight  (b),  we  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  example  at  Drumanagh,  and  more  normal  ones 
at  Nook  and  Carrick  Castle,  besides  the  side  fort  at  Baginbun 
and  the  "  Garden  Fort  "  on  Lambay.  Of  the  complex  type 
"  B  "  with  a  subsidiary  headland,  Baginbun  and  the  Baily 
Fort  on  Howth  are  exceptionally  fine,  the  last  once  possessed  a 
platform  fort  and  ring  wall  of  type  "  C,"  and  only  differs  in  the 
size  and  elaboration  of  its  landward  works  from  the  type  "  D." 
The  province,  unlike  Connacht,2  is  particularly  poor  in  traditions 


1B.  Soc.  Ant.,  Ir  — Mayo,  xlii.,  pp.  51,  101,  185;  xliv.,  pp.  67,  148,  297; 
Galway,  xliv.,  p.  330;  Clare,  xxxviii.,  pp.  28,  221;  Kerry,  xl.,  pp.  6,  99, 
179,  265;  xlii.,  p.  285;  Cork  (Beare),  1.,  p.  140;  li.,  pp.  1,  101;  Waterford, 
xxxvi.,  p.  239;  Wexford,  p.  257;  xlviii.,  p.  14;  Dublin  (present  section). 

B.  I.  Acad.  Proc.  (c)— Mayo,  xxix,  p.  11;  xxxi.  (No.  2),  pp.  20,  49, 
60,  63;  Galway,  xxviii.,  p.  179;  Cork,  xxxii.,  pp.  89,  249;  Waterford, 
xxxii.,  p.  188. 

North  Munster  Arch.  Soc. — Clare,  ii.,  pp.  136,  140;  iii.,  pp.  38,  49, 
154,  159,  162. 

2 1  specially  refer  to  Dun  Fiachrach,  Dunnamo,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring forts  in  Co.  Mayo.  Perhaps  the  facts  that  Fiachra,  one  of 
Lir's  children  (Atlantis,  iv.,  p.  119),  got  confused  with  his  namesake 
in  the  Tain  bo  Flidais  and  the  (corrupt)  fort  name  "  Dunvineala," 
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(especially  modern  ones)  relating  to  the  actual  forts,  but  of  its 
wealth  of  ancient  legend  this  paper  has  much  to  tell.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  blame  attached  by  many  to  previous  sections 
of  this  survey  that  I  "  do  nothing  to  point  out  the  race  that  built 
the  forts  "  has  not  led  me  to  define  what  cannot  be  safely  laid 
down.  The  cry  for  a  ' '  final  ' '  theory  is  met  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  Kerry,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  such  forts  were  made  in 
many  periods  (from  the  Stone  Age,  like  Solutre  and  Trevalgne,3 
down  to  the  fortification  of  Eort  Del  Oro  at  Smerwick  in  1579 
and  Ballingarry  in  Kerry  in  1641)  by  many  different  tribes  and 
nations.  We  must  be  careful  "  that  our  doctrine  never  pass 
into  dogma,"  that  we  do  not  date  merely  by  isolated  finds, 
whether  of  stone  or  bronze  implements,  or  of  mediaeval  pottery, 
and  so  set  upa"  science  falsely  so  called  "  and  a  hollow  pretence 
jof  "  exact  "  knowledge  where  none  is  possible,  at  least  on  our 
present  information. 

Co.  Dublin  (Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  15,  16,  19). 

Co.  Dublin,  the  ancient  districts  of  Cualu,  Magh  nEallta,  and 
Magh  Life,  is  indeed  rich  in  memories;  no  cycle  of  the  ancient 
myths  is  unrepresented.  Near  Lusk  lay  an  important  sanctuary 
of  the  great  Celtic  god,  Lug  Long  Hand,  a  garden,  called  Lug- 
lochta  Loga;  connected  with  it  was  the  sixth  chief  Bruden,  or 
place  of  hospitality,  in  Leinster.  Thither  came  the  divine  son 
of  Lug  and  Dechtire,  Cuchullain,  whence  he  wooed  his  lovely  and 
faithful  wife  Emer,  for  her  father  Forgall  dwelt  in  the  three- 
ringed  fort  bearing  his  own  name,  when  he  had  set  out,  disguised 
as  a  Gaulish  envoy,  to  Emania.  Down  the  northern  roads 
Cuchullain  used  to  sweep  in  his  war  chariot,  behind  his  grey  and 
black  horses.  Down  them  to  Drimnagh  (Drumainech)  the  Red 
Branch  Warriors  drove  Mesgedra  and  his  Leinster  men  after  the 
Siege  of  Howth."  Over  the  same  fords  the  foredoomed  King 
Conaire,  caught  in  a  net  of  broken  tabus,  went  to  his  doom  at 
the  Bruden  Da  Derga,  up  the  hillsides  above  the  Dodder  brook. 
Cnoc  Dabilla,  where  the  tall  lighthouse  of  Rockabill  stands,  out- 
side Holmpatrick,  recalls  the  tragedy  of  the  Boyne  goddess. 
Howth  itself  was  the  famous  "  naval  base  "  of  the  divine  race, 
and  especially  connected  with  the  sea  god  Manannan  and  the 
goddess  Nar,  of  the  Brugh,  who  condescended  to  wed  a  mortal 


"  swan  fort/'  endowed  the  two  promontories  with  their  tradition.  The 
group  with  Port  Eoruis  (probably  Portacloy  and  Dunminulla)  are 
named  in  the  Tain  bo  Flidais.  (See  Celtic  Bevieiv  (ed  Professor 
Mackinnon),  iii.,  (1906-7),  pp.  129-135.  Also  Miss  Dobbs,  Eriu,  viii., 
p.  138.) 

3  Plans  given  "  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland/5  Figs.  3,  4;  B.  S.  Ant.  Jr., 
xxxviii.,  p.  31;  xli.,  p.  345.  For  the  Icelandic  Fort,  see  Eyrbiggia  Saga 
(ed.  Morris  and  Magnusson),  ch.  xxxiv.,  pp.  89,  90;  ch.  lxxiii.,  p.  171. 
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long,  Crimthann.  The  heroes  and  heroines  met  under  the  wave 
©£  the  Tolka,  or  in  the  green  tumulus  of  Howth;  unknown 
mythical  monsters  played  in  the  bay,  where  a  long  sandbank 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  sun  god's  ship,  "  Long  Loga."  From 
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the  very  streets  of  Dublin  we  see  the  great  swelling  mass  of  the 
Three  Rock  Mountain,  bearing  in  ancient  records  the  name  of  the 
Fir  Bolg  prince,  Sobal,  son  of  Sengainnd,  and  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
Benn  Edar,  the  abode  of  unreckoned  gods,  Celtic  and  pre-. 
Celtic,  and  of  heroes  of  the  two  great  mythic  epic  groups.  Forts 
figuring  in  oldest  legend  stood  at  Howth,  Lusk,  Dalkey,  Bray, 
and  Dun  Laoghaire;  great  battlefields  like  Cnucha,  or  Castle- 
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knock,  and  the  place  where  a  whole  nation  lay — "  pestilence- 
stricken  multitudes  " — at  Tamlacht  muinter  Partholain.4  Only 
(strange  to  say)  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  our  mountains 
is  without  tradition,  the  great  Sugar  Loaf,  "  the  golden  spear  of 
Cualu";  it  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  the  hill  names.  Some 
suppose  it  "  Oe  Cualann,"  but  this  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
denied.  Equally  strange  is  the  non-existence  of  any  unmistak- 
able early  allusion  to  the  great  Baily  fort  of  Howth,  but  the 
•silence  of  our  mythic  tales  on  the  dolmens  is  a  common  pheno- 
menon for  every  part  of  Ireland. 

Benn  Edair  or  Howth  itself  has  a  rich  mass  of  record  from 
the  most  primitive  tales  and  from  the  first  historic  document  re- 
lating to  Ireland,  Ptolemy's  Map  of  about  a.d.  150  to  our  own 
time,  and  that  despite  the  Norse,  Danish  and  Norman  colonies. 
Ptolemy  classes  it  among  his  islands  ' '  Edros  heremos  ' ' ;  Howth 
may  then  have  been  an  actual  island,  afterwards  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Magh  nEallta  by  the  wash  of  the  sand  from  both 
sides  of  the  Sutton  and  Baldoyle  strands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  Alexandrian  geometer's  information  may  have  been 
traced  to  some  ancient  mariner  who  fancied,  after  passing 
Lambay,  that  Howth  was  a  similar  island.  The  coast  undoubt- 
edly has  gained  much  in  Dublin  Bay.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  shore  of  the  estuary  ran  close  round 
Trinity  College  and  Westland  Row.  Much  of  North  Dublin  is 
built  on  reclaimed  land.  Irishtown  and  Ringsend  were  at  the 
end  of  a  long  sandspit  and,  till  a  generation  ago,  shallow  pools, 
and  even  yet  marshy  patches  lie  behind  Merrion  where  (as  I  think 
probable)  the  marsh  or  "  intake  "  of  Seskin  Uairbeoil  lay,  Tond 
TJairbeoil  lying  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  sandspit  of  "  Long 
Luga, "  as  its  wave  name  may  imply.  With  the  marvellous  local 
colour  found  in  even  the  wildest  of  the  early  mythic  tales  the 
supernatural  flocks  of  white  and  piebald  birds,  seen  by  King 
Conaire  after  passing  the  ford  of  Dublin,  act  as  one  may  often 
■see  them  do  in  the  same  fields  wheeling,  sweeping  out  on  the 
strand  and  facing  the  person  who  disturbed  them.5  Late  English 
writers  derived  "  Edar  "  or  "  Ben  na  dair  "  from  druidical  oak- 
groves. 

The  old  bards  (perhaps  with  as  little  philological  knowledge) 
-derived  the  name  from  a  person.  So  many  of  their  attempts  are 
of  this  nature  that  one  suspects  this  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain 
an  untranslatable  pre-Celtic  name,  ancient  in  even  their  ancient 
■days.      It  seems  most  probable  that  the  divine  heroines,  Tea, 


4  In  Partholan's  time  ("a.m.  2820,"  i.e.,  b.c.  2381)  Sean  Magh  Ealta 
Jjadir  was  the  only  cleared  plain  in  Ireland.  Cf.  O'Flaherty 
VQVQia,  iii.,  c.  44;  Ann.  Four  Masters,  p.  7. 

5  Togail  Bruidne  Da  Derga,  Eriu,  iii.,  pp.  36,  on  f  Where  was 
Bruden  da  Derga  ?  " 
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Tlachtga,  Tailltiu,  and  Carman  (from  whom  the  names  of  the* 
chief  holy  places  of  the  pagan  Celts,  from  Tara  down,  were 
asserted  to  be  derived)  originated  in  the  reverent  use  of  the  local 
name  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  personal  name  of  its  now  unknown 
deity.  So,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  names  of  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  called  after  a  god  or  hero,  there  is  evidence  for  their 
godhead  apart  from  the  mere  probabilities.  Mi's,  Echtge,  Eblin, 
Febra,  Nemthenn,  and  the  forgotten  Mer,  daughter  of  Treg  (who 
gave  its  oldest  name  to  Bernan  Ele,  the  "  Devil's  Bit  ")  were, 
like  Dega  and  Deichet  (of  Lochs  Degaid  and  Deichet),  and  the 
goddesses  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Boyne  (Sinann  and  Boind, 
Segais  or  Macha)  actual  gods,  not  in  any  case  found  in  the 
pantheon  of  Gaul  and  Britain,6  and  their  conquering  Celts. 
Edair,  we  shall  show,  is  not  without  traces  of  divinity.  Earth- 
works, again,  were  not  only  connected  with  the  actual  Sid,  the 
earth  gods,  but  even  with  the  continental  gods,  imported  by  the 
Celtic  invaders,  who,  at  last,  got  confused  with  the  Sid  them- 
selves. Lug's  wives,  Bui,  or  Baei,  and  Nas,  dwelt  at  Knowth 
tumulus  (Cnogba,  Cnoc  Baei),  and  Naas;  perhaps  the  mote 
castle  is  a  remodelled  dumha,  like  Knowth.  Macha  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  Eimhain  Macha;  Lug,  of  the  earthworks  at 
Tailltiu;  Cnuca  was  at  Castleknock,  whose  natural  mound  was 
shaped  into  a  stately  earthwork,  also  utilised  as  a  Norman  castle. 
Her  sister  Etar,  wife  of  Gann,  gave  her  name  to  Howth,  and  per- 
haps like  her  later  "  double,"  7  Etaine,  resided  in  its  earthen  Sid. 

The  name-giver  is  lost  in  a  mist  of  variant  traditions,  under 
which  a  single  story  is  sufficiently  apparent.  A  woman  (Etar, 
Etnae,  Etaine,  'Aine,  Etgaine  or  Edaoin)  or  a  man  (Etgaeim 
Etbaith,  Eitar,  or  Edar)  pined  (or  died)  for  love,  or  for  the  loss 
of  a  mate,  friend  or  child  (Edar  for  Gann,  Mairge  for  Bethe, 
Aillen,  or  Fer  Fidail,  for  Aife,  Manannan  for  'Aine),  being  of 
divine  race  (kin  to  the  Dagda,  Donn,  Midi'r,8  or  Elchmhair,  all 
"  pre-Celtic  "  gods,  not  named  in  Britain  or  Gaul)  left  children, 
whose  names  attached  to  various  parts  of  Howth.      A  second 


6  "  Folk  Lore,"  xxxi.,  pp.  112-3;  Metr.  Dind  Senchas  (ed.  Gwynn. 
Todd  Lecture,  x.),  pp.  1,  26,  40,  48,  286,  298;  Bennes  Bind  S.  (Bevue 
Celtique,  xv.),  pp.  277,  309,  317,  330,  and  often.  For  Mer  see  Mesca 
TJlad,  p.  19. 

7  In  France  many  "  feudal  "  mottes  have  yielded  early  Gaulish  and 
Roman  remains.  Bulletin  Soc.  Prehist.  Francaise,  iv.,  pp.  10,  11;  y. 
pp.  348,  353;  vi.,  p.  118;  also  Cartaillhac,  Diet.  Archeol.  de  la  Gaule,  ii., 
fasc.  ii.,  pp.  236-7.  For  Nas,  see  Metr  Dind  S.,  x.,  pp.  48-51;  so  Granard 
Mote  was  the  early  "  Dumha  Granarda  "  (Dind  S.,  Bevue  Celt.,  xvi.r 
p.  156),  possibly  "  Cacumen  Graneret "  in  Tirechan,  a.d.  700)  Trip. 
Life,  ed.  W.  Stokes,  ii.,  pp.  91-311).  For  the  prehistoric  type  of  motes 
see  Radimski,  Praehist.  Fundstatten,  pi.  135,  and  Hcerne's  Primitive- 
Man,  p.  40,  also  Bulletin  (above),  vi.,  pp.  352-3. 

8  De  Jubainville  regards  the  Gaulish  "  Medros  "  as  Midir,  but  the 
Phrygian  cap  and  struggling  heifer  mark  him  as  Mithra.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  identify  the  Norse  Midir  with  his  Irish  namesake. 
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story,9  loosely  connected  with  the  first,  is  about  a  certain  Crim- 
thann ("  Sciothbeul  "  of  "  Cualu,"  or  "  Nia  Nair  "  of  Luachair) 
and  a  jealous  second  wife  (Bethe,  Fuamnach,  or  Aife)  partly  in- 
terpolated with  the  tale  of  the  sea  gods,  Lir  and  Manannan,  and 
his  love  for  Aine  or  .Aife,  two  divine  sisters,  venerated  in  the 
district  in  sight  of  Crimthann,  Nia  Nair's  fort  on  Cenn  Febratt,  in 
Co.  Limerick.10  A  most  interesting  problem  of  comparative 
mythology  and  folk-tale  lies  in  these  tangled  fragmentary  myths.11 

Early  Remains. — There  are  several  allusions  to  early  remains 
on  Howth  in  the  primitive  tales,  but  the  former  antiquaries  of 
Dublin  have  neglected  both  the  traditions  and  the  monuments, 
save  the  great  domen,12  which  has  no  place  in  the  stories.  We 
would  give  up  many  a  worthless  volume  of  forgotten  lore,  by 
Vallency  and  his  followers,13  for  a  full  account  of"  what  forts, 
mounds,  and  cairns  stood  on  Howth  in  their  time.  Even 
O'Donovan  treated  the  place  most  unsympathetically,  and  his 
only  "  monument  "  there  is  the  name  "  Dun  Crifran,"  wrongly 
attached  to  the  Baily  forts.  Dr.  F.  E.  Ball 14  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  plan  of  this  remarkable  entrenchment  in  1917,  and,  save 
Father  Shearman's  rather  vague  note  on  Dunbo,  the  rest 
is  silence. 

(1)  The  early  sources  tell  of  a  Sid  mound,  where  Etain,  the 
wife  of  Oscur,  lived,  and  on  her  death  she  was  buried  in  "  an 
earthen  hollow  "  of  her  mound,  Pert  Etdine,  on  the  Peak  of 
Howth.15  (2)  There  was  a  "  Cam  an  Fheinneda  "  16  between  the 
peak  and  the  sea;  was  Glennaveena,  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Baily  fort,  connected  with  this?  (3)  Bodb  Dearg,  the  great 
Munster  god  of  Slievenaman,  grandson  of  the  Dagda,  had  a  Sid 


9 1  give  evidence  in  a  paper  in  Proc.  B.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  sec.  C, 
No.  5,  to  prove  that  Luachair  covered  all  the  present  Co.  Limerick. 

10  See  "  Aine's  History,"  app.  Silva  Gadclica,  ii.,  pp.  575-7.  There  is 
much  material  for  Crimthann  Nia  Nair.  His  fort  on  Cenn  Febrat  is 
named  in  Bind  S.  Bevue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  73;  see  also  Proc.  B.  I.  Acad., 
xxxiv.,  pp.  55,  167-8. 

11  For  these  tales  see  Appendix,  infra. 

12  See  H.  O'Neill,  B.  S.  Ant.  I.,  ii.  (1852),  p.  40;  W.  Borlase, 
Dolmens  of  Ireland,  ii.,  pp.  376-9;  Howth  and  its  Owners  (Dr.  F.  E. 
Ball),  p.  13-23;  the  views  in  Miss  M.  Stokes'  "  Cromlech  on  Howth," 
are  perhaps  best  known. 

13  They  weary  us  with  the  glories  of  Tara,  Emania,  &c,  but  never 
plan  or  describe  the  remains.  Taylor  &  Skinner's  Boad  Maps,  1777-8, 
p.  266,  alone  give  a  little  sketch  plan  of  the  second,  a  ring  fort,  within 
a  large  oval  ring. 

14  PLowth  and  its  Owners,  p.  9. 

15  Battle  of  Gabhra  (O'Kearney,  Ossianic  Soc,  p.  133;  Acallam, 
Irische  Texte,  iv.,  1,  p.  230. 

16  Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  p.  105;  Cf.  O'Brien's  Diet.,  "  Leaba,"  for  "  Leabth- 
acha  na  bfeinne," 
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on  Howth,  where  he  entertained  the  Tuatha  De.17  This,  like 
the  Crimthann  tale,  marks  the  close  legendary  connection  of  the 
Celtic  settlements  in  Magh  Femen  and  North  Leinster.  (4)  A  fort, 
Dun  Etair,  or  Dun  Suirge,  was  founded  by  Suirge  the  Slender; 
The  Four  Masters  date  it  "a.m.  3501  "—i.e.,  B.C.  1700.18  This 
fort,  or  another,  "  Dun  Athirne,"  lay  on  the  coast.19  Crimthann 
had  a  fort  bearing  his  name,  visible  from  the  Meath  border  (un- 
like the  Baily),  overhanging  the  sea,  probably  at  Howth  Harbour. 
"  Benn  Edair,  hill  of  Cairns,"  20  had  a  "  white  fortress,"  the 
"  Mansion  of  lofty  Etar, "  also  "  the  Cairn  of  the  gentle  Fiana," 
again  suggesting  Glennaveena.  The  sacred  stone  Oe  Cualann 
mentioned  as  if  at  Howth,  lay,  more  probably,  across  the  bay 
in  "  Cualu."  It  is  impossible  to  locate  any  of  these  legendary 
forts  exactly,  save  that  Dun  Crimthann  lay  on  the  northern  shore, 
where  its  name  subsisted  down  to  nearly  1840.  The  cairns  are 
also  unlocated,  but  were  evidently  numerous. 

The  Dun-Hill. — I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  chief  sanc- 
tuary and  Sid  of  Etar  lay  on  the  Dun  Hill.21  It  occupies  a  beauti- 
ful and  most  imposing  position  on  a  conspicuous  bastion  of  the 
landward  flank  of  Howth.  It  consists  of  a  natural  knoll,  revetted 
and  walled  with  dry  stone,  forming  a  level  oval  enclosure.  To 
the  west  of  this  was  a  disc  barrow,  crowned  with  a  cairn.  Much 
of  the  stone  wall  round  the  platform,  has  slipped  down  the  rock 
even  since  the  late  Dr.  Bindon  B.  Stoney  first  brought  me  to  it 
(about  1884,  I  think)  and  told  me  how  much  had  disappeared 
since  he  first  saw  it.  The  wall,  though  generally  oval  in  plan, 
followed  (as  so  often)  the  lesser  irregularities  of  the  rock,  and, 
along  with  some  scarps  and  the  set  stones  of  its  inner  founda- 
tion, can  be  traced  round  three  sides  of  the  knoll;  the  westward 
section  has  utterly  disappeared.  The  garth  is  about  132  feet 
across;  the  same  distance  E.  and  W.  brings  us  opposite  the  ends 
of  the  broken  ring.  This  may  have  closed  in,  excluding  the  disc 
barrow,  or  may  have  joined  another  lesser  ring  in  the  familiar  con- 
joined form  of  ceremonial  and  sepulchral  structures,  like  Dumha 
Brosna,  Skeirk,  &e.  The  disc  barrow  on  the  western  end  of  the 
platform  is  earthen,  low,  circular,  and  21  feet  across.  On  it  is 
a  cairn,  small,  and  rebuilt  in  recent  years,  12  feet  across,  and 
barely  4  feet  high,  but  conspicuous  from  its  lofty  position.  Cairns 


17  Howth  was  their  special  appanage  and  "  naval  base  ";  Cf.  Giolla 
Dechair  Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  p.  298. 

18  Cf.  Giolla  Ccemhain  (Todd  Lect.,  Ser.  iii.,  p.  199);  also  Booh  of 
Lecan,  f.  61;  Bevue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  290;  Metr.  Bind  S.,  vii.,  pp.  2,  9; 
Ossianic  Soc.,  v.,  p.  277,  from  Cenn  Faelad's  poem,  a.d.  678. 

19  "  Siege  of  Dun  Edair,"  Bevue  Celt.,  viii.,  p.  47. 

20  Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  p.  295. 

21  Locally  "Dung  Hill";  other  low  popular  names,  like  "Muck 
Rock  "  and  "  Mudoak,"  occur  near  it. 
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frequently  stood  on  such  mounds  and  within  ring  walls  like  the 
Forrad,  in  Tirawley;  the  Lecht  air  Iorruis,  near  Belmullet;  Kil- 
iumper,  in  Co.  Clare,  and  Ballinbeg,  near  Aghada,  in  Co.  Cork. 
Perhaps  nearer  congeners  of  the  Dun  are  the  mighty,  mamT- 
gated,  ring  and  platform  on  the  bare  summit  of  Turloch  Hill,  in 
north-western  Co.  Clare,  and  the  walled  summit  of  Croagh- 
patrick.24  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  Howth  dun,  on  so  storm-swept 
and  bare  a  site,  near  no  line  of  road  or  pass,  to  be  residential.  I 
am  still  afraid  to  apply  the  term  "  sanctuary  "  to  such  a  place, 
yet  there  is  much  probability  in  the  suggestion.  It  has  been  too 
freely  asserted  by  the  antiquaries  of  a  century  since.  In 
1776,  Dr.  Johnson,  was  shown  a  spur  fort  near  Dunvegau  in  Skye 
as  "  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Anaitis  in  1839,  Lady  Chatterton 
alleged  the  slab-kerbed  gate  and  its  lintel,  in  Duneanir  Fort,  near 
Caherciveen,  to  be  the  altar  of  a  pagan  sanctuary.25  I  have  sug- 
gested a  sanctuary  theory  for  Dunmore  on  Blasquet  Sound.  The 
analogies  of  undoubted  sanctuaries  make  the  adjoining  cairn, 
barrow  and  loop  and  the  finely-situated  platform  very  suggestive 
of  this  use.  Cairns  tell  us  little;  they  were  made  for  many  pur- 
poses— tombs,  cenotaphs,  outlooks,  and  war  memorials;  but  the 
combination  of  the  three  has  a  cumulative  force.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  Ireland,  but  found  in  the  hill  sanctuaries  of  other  nations. 
Tery  pertinent  is  the  case  wThere,  among  the  Bhils  of  Rajputana, 
two  kinds  of  cairns  were  made,  those  for  the  dead  and  the  deorali 
•or  gods'  cairns,  the  last  being  flat-topped  cones.  In  this  they  re- 
semble the  cairns  and  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  at  assembly 
places  in  Ireland — Tara,  Monasteranenagh,  Temair  Erann, 
fOenach  Chuli,  probably  Knockainey,  Magh  Adhair,  Rath 
Croaghan,  and  Cairn  Connachtach. 

Other  Cairns. — We  have  a  larger  and  even  more  conspicuous, 
if  less  interesting,  cairn  on  the  fine  conical  peak  of  Shelmartin, 
or  Slievemartin,  south  from  the  Dun  Hill.  It  has  been  much 
rebuilt,  even  in  my  recollection.  Nothing  but  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson's  poem  connects  if  with  Athirne's  curse  of  Leinster. 

The  "  Cross  Cairn,"  or  "  St.  Patrick's  Cross,"  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  the  great  plateau.  It  is  a  small  heap,  15  feet  across 
and  4  feet  high,  with  no  clear  evidence  of  antiquity.  From  a  spot 
not  far  from  it  we  look  down  a  valley  into  the  garth  of  the  Baily 
Fort.  The  whole  upland  commands  a  most  lovely  and  extensive 
view.  Southward,  the  beautiful  bay  and  the  endless  suburbs  of 
Dublin  sweep  round  to  Dalkey  Island;  beyond  is  Bray  Head  with 
its  ancient  tradition  of  the  fort  of  Bre,  son  of  Senboth.  Far 
beyond  it  to  the  south  lies  Wicklow  Head.      Inland,  the  noble 


24  B.  Soc.  Ant.  Ir.,  xxxv.,  pp.  224-8,  and  Rev.  C.  Otway's  Tour  in 
Connacht,  pp.  311-315;  Folk  Lore,  xxviii...  p.  191. 

25  BoswelFs  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  Sept.  17,  1776;  Chatterton's 
Bambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  i.,  p.  267;  B,  S.  Antt.  Ir.,  xL,  p.  290. 
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background,  with  the  two  beautiful  pyramids  of  the  Sugarloaves 
and  the  great  mass  of  mountains  round  the  Three  Rock,  the 
ancient  Sliab  Lecga,  the  hill  of  Sobail,  son  of  Sengann,  the  Fir 
Bolg.  The  smoke  cloud  of  Dublin  and  its  walled  river  mouth, 
the  endless  level  of  the  plains  of  Moynalta  and  the  inland  Magh 
Life  lie  more  westward.  The  view  ends  with  faint,  far-away 
mountains,  some  say  even  Slieve  Bloom.  Northward,  the  coasts 
of  Fingal,  and  the  Islands — Ireland's  Eye,26  Lambay,  the  Sid  of 
the  Boyne  goddess  and  her  hound  Dabilla,  at  Rockabill,27  the  low 
Holmpatrick,  and  the  great  domes  of  Slieve  Donard  and  the 
Mourne  Mountains  far  away  in  Ulster  are  visible.  On  clear 
autumn  mornings,  hull-down,  beyond  the  sea,  eastward,  the  giant 
mountains  of  Wales  break  the  horizon. 

The  Baily  Fort  (0.  S.  16). — When  we  recall  the  mass  of  in- 
formation on  the  ancient  stories  of  Howth  it  is  disappointing  to 
see  no  reference  to  the  greatest  and  almost  the  most  com- 
plex of  the  Irish  promontory  forts — the  Baily.  It  is  impossible 
that  so  strong  a  fortress,  with  good  water  supply,  had,  like  the 
dolmens,  passed  out  of  use,  in  so  remote  a  past  that  no  whisper 
reached  the  tradition-seekers  even  of  its  existence.  The  silence 
about  the  dolmens  is  one  of  the  chief  enigmas,  of  Irish  mythology, 
for  reverence  and  awe  of  the  great  tumuli  did  not  keep  bards  from 
telling  of  them  and  their  god-tenants.  The  fort  is  certainly  not 
"  Dun  Crimthann,"  for  the  great  hill  lies  screening  it  from  MeathT 
nor  "  Dunbo"  for  it  has  water  supply.  Whether  it  or  they  may 
be  "  Dun  Etair  "  or  "  Dun  Suirge  "  we  have  nothing  to  show. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  complex  type  "  B,"  and  well  shows 
the  skill  with  which  the  ancients  adapted  natural  features  to  their 
use.  Two  natural  gullies,  the  eastern  crossing  the  headland,  and  a 
nearly  detached  pyramidal  rock  lay  ready  to  their  hand.  They  dug 
two  curving  fosses  across  the  gentler  slope  to  a  stream  making  the 
usual  high  banks  between,  and  fencing  the  landward  edge  of 
the  plateau  by  a  dry  stone  wail.  The  southern  end,  a  more 
abrupt  stream  gully,  was  deep  and  steep  sided,  so  gave  them  little 
trouble  to  improve  it,  save  by  the  continuous  stone  wall.  So  also 
the  inner  gully,  precipitous  in  places,  only  needed  a  wall  along 


26  "  Inis  Ereann  "  in  Bind  S. — from  Eriu  of  the  Tuatha  De  (a  wife 
of  Lug,  at  Tailltiu).  She  was  fostered  "  on  the  Benn  "  (Edair)  "  by 
Codal,  the  round  breasted  "  (Bevue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  60).  It  was  re- 
named by  the  monks  "  Inis  Mac  Nessan  "  from  Muinissa,  Nesslugh, 
and  Duichoill,  sons  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Leinster.  Another 
name  may  have  been  "  Inis  Faithlenn  "  (so  Joyce,  Ir.  Names,  ser.  i.^ 
part  ii.,  ch.  i.) 

27  "  Davilla  "  is  a  Gaulish  name,  found  on  pottery  (Brit.  Acad.,  1911- 
12,  p.  284).  Hound  reverence  is  as  marked  in  Gaul  and  Britain  as  in 
Ireland  (Gaul,  "  Cunogenus,"  &c;  Britain,  "  Cunobelinus,"  &c). 
Other  Sid  rocks  occur  at  Teach  Duin,  Co.  Cork;  Craglea,  Co.  Clare; 
and  two  "  Sidean,"  on  Inishturk,  Co.  Mayo. 
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its  inner  edge.  The  summit  of  the  pyramidal  eastern  rock  was 
walled  by  a  dry  stone  ring. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  those  useless  roads,  leading  to  nowhere, 
so  common  where  least  wanted,  was  made  through  the  curve  of 
the  outer  works,  but  their  north  end  is  nearly  intact.  The  fosses 
are  from  4|  to  6  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide  below.  The  outer  and 
intervening  mounds  are  from  25  feet  to  18  feet  thick,  and,  respec- 
tively, 6  feet,  6  feet,  and  12  feet  high.  The  stone  wall  crowning 
the  last  was  all  removed  for  the  roads  and  lighthouse  works;  it 
was  about  12  feet  thick,  to  judge  from  the  few  traces  of  its  foun- 
dation. The  works  measure  about  83  feet  over  all.  The  south 
end  of  the  fosse  is  8  feet  deep,  south  of  the  road  to  the  lighthouse, 


12  feet  wide  below,  and  30  feet  above.  The  wall  was  12  feet 
wide,  the  slight  hollow  inside  it  being  well  marked;  a  few  set 
foundation  blocks  remain.  No  hut  rings,  and  only  a  few  shape- 
less little  mounds,  almost  lost  in  low  wind-clipped  furze  and 
heather,  remain  in  the  outer  garth  or  "  Great  Baily." 

The  inner  fosse  is  much  defaced  by  ruined  houses  and  a  path 
to  a  quarry  on  the  north  cliff.  It  is  10  feet  deep  near  the  entrance, 
but  rapidly  slopes  northward.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  any- 
thing as  to  the  long  apparent  mound  outside  it,  but  a  fence 
running  round  the  summit  of  the  north  angle  is  of  ancient  origin, 
judging  from  the  extensive  midden,  or  middens  of  shells  (peri- 
winkles and  limpets  chiefly)  and  charcoal,  with  (I  think)  burned 
and  other  old  fragments  of  bones.  Near  this  (in  1881)  I  found 
(and  have)  a  curious  little  natural  hexagonal  pillar  of  dark  green 
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porphyry.  I  also  found  a  small  chipped  flint,  perhaps  a  scraper  r 
at  the  fence  end.  The  "  Little  Baily  "  has  no  other  apparent 
sites.  Cut  by  the  steep  road  down  to  the  Lighthouse,  the  eastern 
slope  has  cast  its  surface,  and  is  a  bare,  channelled  slope  of 
crumbling  clay.  The  outer  rock  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Lighthouse, 
so  well  known  and  welcome  to  passengers  from  England.  "  An 
ancient  circular  fortress  crowned  its  summit,"  or,  as  another 
writer  says:  "  An  ancient  circular  stone  fortress,  which  encircled 
the  apex  of  the  rock,  and  of  which  considerable  remains  existed 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings."  28  More  shell 
middens  were  found  in  digging  the  foundations,  but  the  supine 
local  antiquaries  took  too  little  interest  in  mere  field  remains 
ninety  years  ago  to  keep  any  careful  record.  The  entire  length 
of  the  fort  is  about  1,900  feet,  east  and  west,  the  outer  garth  is 
nearly  7501  feet  square. 

Other  Remains. — Three  small  mounds,  seemingly  ancient, 
are  on  the  sandy  neck  of  the  peninsula;  one  near  to  where  the- 
tram  lines  cross  at  Sutton  is  defaced,  and  3  to  4  feet  high.  The 
other  "  The  Knock  of  Howth  "  lies  on  the  north  shore  near  Bal- 
doyle.  Others  are  of  uncertain  character;  a  large  and  shapely  one 
on  the  north  shore,  between  the  railway  and  the  sea  (I  believe) 
is  natural.    I  saw  none  near  Corr  Castle,  nor  in  the  demesne. 

The  great  dolmen  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  has 
been  often  and  well  described.  Father  Shearman  29  mentions 
a  circular  fort  and  rectangular  enclosures  at  Balkill,  high  up  the 
northern  slope.  I  sought  for  these,  and  questioned  several  resi- 
dents vainly  as  to  their  present  existence.  I  only  found  a  short, 
deep-curved  hollow,  overgrown  with  brambles  and  crossed  by  a 
road,  to  the  N.E.  It  is  5  feet  deep,  and  may  be  part  of  a  fosse 
of  a  ring  fort. 

Dun  Crimthann  and  Dunbo  (0.  S.  15). — The  forts,  which  once- 
remained  at  Dunbo  and  at  the  Martello  Tower,  on  Howth 
Harbour,  may  be  identified  with  greater  certainty  than  the  Baily, 
as  having  a  place  in  early  literature. 

Local  tradition  and  usage,  to  at  least  1833,  tallied  with  the 
ancient  literary  assertion  as  to  the  site  of  Dun  Crimthann.  A 
few  years  later,  most  unfortunately,  0 'Donovan,  by  one  of  his 
numerous  impressionist  "  identifications  "  (fruitful  sources  of 
error  to  his  school  to  this  day),  made  it  the  Baily,  and  this  un- 
supported ipse  dixit  got  foisted  on  the  very  Ordnance  Maps.  The 
Dind  Senchas  30  is  explicit — it  tells  how  Esa,  daughter  of  Eochaid 


28  "  G.  P.  "  (Petrie)  and  "  R.  A."  in  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  i.  (1832), 
p.  166,  and  (1840),  p.  58. 

29  Proc.  B.  1.  A.,  x.,  p.  331-2.  The  traditional  battle  of  "  Bloody 
Stream  "  was  fought  higher  up  the  hill,  near  Balkill,  not  on  the  road,, 
as  in  the  so-called  "  Guides." 

S0Metr.  Dind  S.,  vii.,  pp.  2,  9;  Revue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  290. 
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Airem  and  Etaine,  the  fosterling  of  Midir,  was  abducted  by  the 
latter  and  detained  in  a  Sid  mound.  After  a  long  blockade,  the 
god  surrendered  his  prisoner,  whom  he  malignantly  turned  into 
the  appearance  of  her  mother.  Eochaid,  deluded  by  this  glamour, 
inadvertently  became  father  of  her  daughter  Esa.  When  he 
realised  his  mistake,  he  demanded  justice  against  the  spiteful 
mound  god,  and  got  a  rich  eric  of  territory.  He  gave  the  wronged 
Esa  her  choice  of  a  fort,  and  she  selected  Rath  Esa,  on  the  high 
ground  between  Dublin  and  Meath,  whence  she  could  see  the 
Duma  na  ngiall,  at  Tara,  the  Brugh,  on  the  Boyne,  and  Dun 
Crimthann,  on  Benn  Edair.  This  entirely  refutes  0' 'Donovan's 
identification,  for  the  Baily  is  hidden  behind  the  hill.  In  1833, 
"  R.  A.,"31  describing  Ireland's  Eye,  from  which  the  Baily  is 
equally  concealed,  writes: — "The  rugged  promontory  of  Dun 
Crimthann  appears  to  the  left  .  .  .  the  modern  railway  now 
winding  up  its  steep  declivity."  This  refers  to  the  old  rails  for 
the  trucks  (in  which  stone  for  the  harbour  works  was  brought  from 
the  quarry).  I  remember  seeing  one  of  them  in  situ,  in  1876  or 
1880.  They  ran  down  the  steep  road  past  Balscadden  Bay,  under 
the  east  scarp  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  Martello  Tower  stands, 
itself  on  a  fort  site.32 

In  1775,  Gabriel  Beranger  made  a  sketch,33  showing,  on  the 
spur  east  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  a  large,  high,  flat- 
topped  mound,  with  a  high  outer  ring  (5  or  6  feet  high  appar- 
ently), and,  presumably,  a  fosse.  He  describes  it  as — "  The 
Karne,  or  ancient  burying  place  of  the  pagan  Irish  Kings  and 
Nobility."  Bosquet,  in  1787,  wrote  a  poem  on  Howth,  in  which 
he  describes  the  mound  34 — no  antiquary  has  left  us  any.  note — 

"...    a  conic  mound 

This  a  stronghold  appears  or  Danish  Fort 
The  counterscarp  and  rampart  yet  are  found 
.    .    .    A  rampart  to  the  north  sustained  the  fort 
Which  overhung  the  sea." 

Dr.  F.  E.  Ball  considers  that  the  site  was  not  suitable  for  a 
tumulus,  but  any  field  worker  has  seen  dozens  of  mounds  and 
cairns  on  such  spurs,  nor  need  we  go  further  than  the  tumulus  on 
the  spur  above  Knockmairide  Gate  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
or  the  Giant's  Hill  at  Drumanagh,  to  find  one  on  a  headland. 
Another  Leinster  case  in  point  is  the  mote  on  Pollshone  Point,  in 


31  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  ii.,  p.  61.  The  author  is,  however,  mis- 
taken as  to  the  Wicklow  Hills  being  visible. 

32  The  legendary  fort  overhung  the  sea.  <c  The  great  wall  of  Lugaid's 
son  "  ran  down  to  the  waves  (Metr.  Bind  S.,  x.,  p.  125,  and  the  milk 
was  "  poured  into  the  sea  "  down  the  slope  (Revue  Celt.,  viii.,  p.  55). 

33  In  Library  B.  I.  A.,  p.  15,  "  Howth  Second  View/'  the  books  are 
unclassed,  being  exhibits." 

3i  Howth  and  its  Owners,  p.  26. 
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Co.  Wexford.  Similarly,  in  the  "  Eyrbiggia  Saga,"  we  hear  of  a 
ninth  century  burial  howe  or  tumulus  within  the  dry  stone  wall  of 
a  promontory  fort. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  now  levelled  mound,  it  was 
certainly  used  as  the  "  mote-castle  "  of  Almeric,  founder  of  the 
line  of  Howth.  In  1230-40  he  made  an  exchange  of  lands  with 
the  vicar,  where  he  names  the  stream  flowing  "  iuto  the  sea 
between  the  church  and  the  old  castle."  35 

Unfortunately,  in  the  wasteful  craze  for  building  useless 
Martell'o  Towers,  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  great  mound,  like  other  interesting  and  historic  struc- 
tures, was  levelled;  its  successor  alone  marks  its  site. 

Dunbo. — Not  far  to  the  west,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
also  above  Howth  Harbour,  we  find  a  house  and  picturesque  old 
garden  named  "  Dunbo."  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
name  is  genuine  and  ancient.  In  1867,  Father  Shearman  36  found 
it  in  use  among  the  fishermen.  One  informant,  an  old  man,  even 
then,  said  "  there  was  a  battle  about  cows  there."  Possibly,  like 
the  tradition  at  Dunnamo,  this  was  a  mere  folk-tale  to  account 
for  the  name,  but  Father  Shearman  thought  it  proved  the  place 
to  be  the  Dun  where  Athirne's  cattle  were  impounded,  the  more 
so  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  said  that  a  hollow,  long  filled 
up,  getting  deeper  towards  the  sea,  ran  down  from  the  fort. 
Shearman  asserted  this  to  be  the  gap  (in  the  tale)  which 
Cuehullain  closed  "  with  a  fence  of  spears,"37  but  it  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  many  channels  on  these  flanks  of  drift  clay  and 
gravel. 

But  Father  Shearman  has  a  more  important  fact  to  record : 
' '  The  top  of  Dunboe  was  crowned  by  a  mote  ' ' ;  when  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  house  for  the  District  Inspector  of  Coast- 
guards, in  May,  1867,  a  cist  was  found,  made  of  limestone  blocks 
holed  by  shellfish  (like  those  seen  in  the  enclosing  and  other  walls 
of  St.  Mary's  church  and  graveyard);  the  house  and  new  road 
cut  40  feet  off  the  flank  of  the  fort.  I  may  add  that  the  slight 
circular  hollow  and  curve  of  Dunbo  garden 38  may  mark  the 
annexe  to  the  "  mote,"  so  often  found.  In  1867  the  "  mote 
remained  in  part,  and  fires  were  lit  on  it  on  St.  John's  Eve, 
which  were  seen  all  across  Fingall — a  most  interesting  statement. 
He  adds  that  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  protected  by  the  rocks 
called  "  Molly's  Piles,"  these  are  within  the  Harbour,  beside  the 
modern  main  road  and  tram  line.  The  old  road  from  Howth  to 
Dublin  is  now  closed;  it  ran  past  Dunbo  westward,  along  the 


35  Howth  and  its  Owners,  p.  30;  B.  Soc.  Ant.  I.,  xxvi.,  p.  15. 

36  Proc.  B.  I.  A.,  x.,  pp.  331-2. 

37  Bevue  Celt.,  viii.,  pp.  47,  55;  Book  of  Leinster,  f.  161. 

38 1  must  thank  my  cousin,  Eichard  Westropp  George,  of  Dunbo,  for 
help  in  my  enquiries. 
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edge  of  the  bluffs,  past  the  modern  Protestant  Church,  at  the 
gate  of  Howth  Castle.  Father  Shearman  records  how,  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  this  church,  a  mass  of  bones  was  found,  among 
them  parts  of  swords  and  a  jet  ring.  These  were  attributed  to 
the  mythical  battle  of  Evora  Bridge,  a  compost  of  the  Battle  of 
Clontarf,  in  1014,  that  of  Newry  Bridge  (an  Iubair  "  Eivora  ") 
in  1177, 39  and  the  unrecorded  battle  of  Almeric,  on  Howth. 
Shearman  (as  we  noted)  also  tells  of  the  ring  fort  enclosures  and 
middens  of  shells  and  bones  there  and  on  Ireland's  Eye,  where 
also  were  found  a  "  labarum  "  coin  of  Constantine  and  a  flat 
stone,  under  which  a  skeleton  lay  on  its  right  side,  with  the  left- 
arm  across  the  ribs.  The  skull,  jet  ring,  and  part  of  a  sword  are 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Now,  what  was  Dunbo?  The  term  "  mote,"  despite  the 
attempts  of  many  to  limit  it  to  a  "  mote  castle,"  was,  in  old 
records  and  modern  usage,  both  in  Ireland  and  France  used  for 
any  form  of  earthwork,  high  or  low,  round  or  straight,  even  in 
Western  Ireland  for  small  heaps  of  earth  in  a  field,  so  its  occur- 
rence tells  us  nothing  The  mound  had  a  cist;  was  it  the  Sid, 
with  the  not  infrequent  side  enclosure?  Was  it  on  this  account 
that  the  fires  were  lit  on  it,  rather  than  on  the  peaks  of  the  hill, 
where  they  could  have  been  made  visible  not  only  across  Fingall, 
but  far  inland  and  down  to  Bray  and  Wicklow,  all  across  Cualu  ? 
As  to  the  name,  "  Bloody  Stream,"  of  the  brook  in  Balkill,  fall- 
ing to  the  sea  beside  the  Protestant  Church,  we  cannot  assess  its 
age  or  value.  It  has  become  a  mere  "  Carman's  tradition  "  for 
tourist  misinformation  like  "  the  well  where  Brian  Boru's  troops 
drank,"  far  beyond  their  battlefields  and  the  weirs,  in  Clontarf. 
If  a  Sid,  there  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  its  having  been 
used  for  residence,  like  the  inauguration  mound  of  Magh  Adair, 
r  besieged  "  and  taken  in  a.d.  877.  We  have  been  assured  that 
"  the  superstitious  Irish  would  never  have  resided  on  a  burial 
mound."  This  is  contrary  to  all  evidence.40  Tlachtga,  like  Magh 
Adair,  was  a  residence  and  a  reputed  burial  mound;  the  alleged 
Tea's  grave  lay  in  the  ambit  of  the  chief  fort  at  Tara;  Laoghaire 
was  buried  in  another.  The  people  who  established  skull-houses 
in  their  chief  royal  barracks,  or  carried  strung  to  their  belts  or 


39  Giraldus5  E xpug natio ,  ii.,  xvii.;  Dr.  Goddard  Orpen  points  out  that 
Howth  was  in  Norman  hands  before  De  Courcy's  (and  Almeric 's) 
arrival  (Ireland  under  the  Normans,  ii.,  p.  16;  see  also  Howth  and  its 
Owners,  p.  24).  "  Goora  "  is  not  named  in  the  Book  of  Howth,  p.  92, 
in  account  of  the  battle.  Lodge  (Peerage,  iii.,  p.  180)  evidently  con- 
fuses the  battle  with  that  of  Clontarf  in  1014. 

40  For  Head  trophies,  see  Celtic  Review,  iii.,  pp.  68,  81;  Revue^  Celt., 
xxxiv.,  pp.  38,  276;  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions,  i.,  xviii.,  pp. 
41-8 ;  Foundation  Sacrifices,  Bulletin  Soc.  Prehist.,  Frangaise,  xvii., 
pp.  133-4;  Fort  Burials  (a.d.  458)  in  Tirechan,  Book  of  Armagh,  f.  102; 
Tara  Hill,  p.  170;  Leabhar  na  h  Uidre,  f.  76  (Eogan  Beul,  a.d.  537): 
Genealogies,  &c,  of  Hy  Fiachrach  (Ir.  Archeol  Soc.) 
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horses'  manes,  human  heads — with  which  their  children  sometimes 
played  at  ball — could  have  had  little  fear  or  disgust  at  human 
remains.  Probably  few  early  forts  were  not  raised  on  the  body 
of  a  victim,  and  that  frequently  a  human  one,  like  at  Emania, 
or  Dun  Emrys.  Perhaps  the  "  Rath  of  the  bone  shower,"  at 
Cnamross,41  was  regarded  as  no  ineligible  residence,  or  the  "  Rath 
of  the  blood  pools  "  (Rath  Cuanartach)  connected  with  the  tale 
of  Magh  Tura..  We  must  not  let  modern  feelings  bias  our 
opinions  of  early  inhabitants  and  structures. 

Drumanagh  (0.  S.  8). — One  of  the  three  largest  pro- 
montory forts  with  straight  works  so  far  recorded  in  Ireland  lies 
in  Drumanagh,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  railway 
stations  of  Rush  and  Skerries.  It  defends  a  headland,  marked 
by  a  Martello  Tower,  and  with  low  cliffs  50  feet  or  60  feet  high. 
There  are  some  lovely  little  bays  and  strands,  with  miniature 
stacks,  crowded  with  cormorants,  every  bank  and  slope  a  rich 
mass  of  flowers.  The  cliffs  seem  unaltered  since  the  entrench- 
ment was  dug.  South  from  it,  on  another  projection,  was  a  cairn 
called  "  Giant's  Hill  ";  even  in  1840  it  had  been  dug  into  deeply 
to  the  S.  It  is  entirely  defaced,  a  mass  of  black  earth  and 
burned  stones,  much  entirely  removed  to  clear  the  ground  for 
tillage.  A  townland  to  the  east  of  Drumanagh,  called  "  Cam 
Hill,"  commemorates  another  such  monument. 

Dalton,  in  1838,  first  notes  42  "  some  curious  earthworks  "  in 
Drumanagh;  the  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Barnewell's,  and 
has  no  history.  The  old  maps  give  a  beautiful  and  accurate  plan 
(like  those  of  Moghane,  Emania,  Tara,  and  the  difficult  and  most 
complicated  levelled  fortification  at  Langough) ;  it  was  evidently 
made  by  an  intelligent,  person  deeply  interested  in  the  remains. 
The  new  maps43  of  it  (and  I  may  add  of  Langough)  are  very  poor, 
and  give  no  idea  of  the  mounds. 

Following  the  old  lane,  east  of  the  Rush  demesne,  we  reach 
at  the  cliff  an  imposing  earthwork,  lying  almost  north  and  south 
for  about  1,200  feet.44  There  were  (I  think)  several  additions  to 
the  original  rampart  and  fosse — a  nearly  straight  work,  but  curv- 
ing inward  near  the  south  cliff.  It  is  9  feet  to  11  feet  high  over 
the  fosse,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  over  the  inner  field;  33  feet  to  30 
feet  thick  below  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  on  top.  At  the  north  end, 
for  some  200  feet,  it  has  one  fosse,  in  which  is  Drumanagh  well, 
then  a  second  mound  branches  out  and  runs  parallel  to  the  last, 


41  Magh  Tura,  Bev.  Celt.,  viii.,  p.  31. 

42  History  of  Dublin,  p.  430. 

43  B.  Soc.  Ant.  It.,  xlvii.,  p.  18. 

44  The  other  large  forts  on  sea  cliffs  are — Dunmore,  Blasquet  Sound, 
1,570  feet;  Baginbun,  1,300;  George's  Head,  975;  Doonegall,  near  last, 
640;  and  Porth,  in  Mayo,  Dunabrattin,  and  the  Old  Head,  from  400  to 
440  feet  long. 
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the  fosse  looping  outside  it  for  200  feet  more.  Another  bank, 
nearly  levelled,  here  turns  in  by  a  field  road  and  runs  across  the 
garth  eastward  with  two  parallel  mounds  to  the  north  cliff  like  a 
branch  road,  but  useless  as  such.  The  outworks  are  nearly 
levelled  at  and  near  the  road  gap:  and  are  cut  by  another  trench 
or  gap.  When  they  reappear  it  is  as  two  mounds  outside  the 
main  rampart  and  three  fosses.  They  are  again  obliterated  near 
the  pond,  whence  a  stream  runs  into  and  down  the  southern  reach 
of  the  inner  fosse.  A  slight  hollow  in  the  field  may  mark  a  fourth 
fosse,  or  at  least  depression,  beyond  an  outer  mound.  The 
southern  reach  of  the  main  fosse  near  (where  the  road  to  the 
Tower  cuts  the  works)  is  7  feet  deep  and  20  feet  or  22  feet  wide 
below  and  36  feet  above;  the  next  mound  is  18  feet  wide,  the 
second  fosse  12  feet,  the  tliird  mound,  15  feet  to  20  feet  wide,  and 
the  outer  fosse  12  feet  wide.  These  mounds  are  so  cut  away  as 
to  rise  barely  3  feet  to  4  feet  over  the  (presumably  filled)  fosses, 
but  their  outline  in  plan  is  uninjured. 

Xear  the  road  gap  the  main  rampart  has  a  i£  soling  layer  "  of 
stones  a  foot  under  its  summit;  similar  solings,  but  in  the  base  of 
the  mound,  are  found  at  Dunallia.  on  Cliara  (Clare  Island)  in 
Mayo;  Illaunadoon.  in  Co.  Clare;  and  Cloghfune  Rock  Port,  in 
Beare.  Co.  Cork.45  Behind  the  top  of  the  mound.  3  feet  below  it 
and  as  much  above  the  garth,  is  a  berm,  or  terrace.  3  feet  wide, 
evidently  once  stone-faced,  like  those  in  Scobaun  and  Rochestown 
forts,46  Co.  Cork,  and  many  ring  forts.  The  spring  in  the  fosse, 
though  rare,  is  not  unparalleled;  I  have  found  such  in  the  fosses 
of  Dunnamo,  in  Co.  Mayo;  Dunanroe.  Dunlicka.  Dundoillroe, 
and  Dundahlin  in  Co.  Clare;  Dunkelly  and  Rochestown.  Co.  Cork; 
Kilfarrassy,  Co.  "Waterford.  and  Baginbun  outer  works.  Co.  Wex- 
ford. The  fort  has  a  pleasing  view  southward  to  Rush.  Lambay 
Island,  Howth.  and  the  Dublin  Mountains;  northward  over 
Loughshinny.  to  RockabilL  and  the  Mourn e  Mountains. 

Lambay  (0.  S.  9). — Lambay  is  probably  the  "  Limnos  "  of 
Ptolemy's  Map;  no  native  name  with  the  root  Lira  or  Lam  is 
known;  the  early  Irish  called  it  Rachra  (Rechen  or  Rochen.  in 
Xorman  times),  like  the  £;  Rechras,"  or  "  Rathlins."  of  Co. 
.Antrim.  Co.  Donegal  and  a  Shannon  Islet,  near  Clonmacnoise. 
Some  identify  it  with  Lindiseyri,  the  unknown  scene  of  a  Xorse 
sea  fight  on  the  Irish  coast.  St.  Columba,  in  the  early  sixth 
century,  founded  a  church  on  "Rachra  inBregia."  Rachrauini 
Island  was  granted  by  Pope  Alexander  IH.  to  St.  Lawrence 


^Proc.  B.  I.  A.  xxxi.,  (2),  p.  21;  P.  Soc.  Ant.  Ir.,  xxxviii.,  p.  57,  li., 
p.  6,  pi.  1. 

46  Proc.  B.  I.  A.,  xxxii.,  p.  285;  so  also  at  Dunnaglas,  Achill  (E.  S. 
Ant.  It.,  xxxiv.,  p.  310;  Cahercuttine  (ibid.,  xxvii.,  p.  118);  Caher- 
grillaun  (xxviii.,  p.  365)  in  Ireland,  and  a  tort  in  Morbihan,  Brittany 
(Pev.  Archaeoh,  1895,  p.  64). 
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O 'Toole  and  his  See  of  Dublin  in  1177.  No  further  mention  of 
the  church  occurs,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  The  records  give,  in 
1308,  "  Rechen  in  the  parish  of  Portrahern  (Portraine)," 
"  Rochen,"  as  it  was  spelled  in  documents  of  1186  to  1463,  and 
"  Lambeya,"  confirmed  in  the  former  year  by  Prince  John  to  the 
See  of  Dublin,  and  in  a  deed  of  Henry  III.,  in  1250.  Portraine  is 
usually  derived  from  "  Port  Rechrainn,"  a  very  plausible  deriva- 
tion, but  difficult  in  face  of  the  "  Rechen  "  and  "  Portrahern  " 
names  in  the  deed  of  1308.  It  is  Portrahelyn  in  Swords  deanery, 
1322,  and  appears  in  numerous  Elizabethan  documents  as  Port- 
rechran,  Portrahern,  Portranen,  Portrarne,  and  Portrane.47 

Little  else  need  be  said  of  the  history;  it  may  be  the  Island 
"  Recca, "  held  by  the  Fir  Bolg,  with  the  Scottish  Ara  and  Ila  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  A  Pict,  Ulfa,  from  the  Slaney,  perished  on 
Rachra,  one  recalls  that  Etar  of  Howth  married  a  Fir  Bolg,  and 
Nar  of  Howth  was  of  the  Picts.  The  island  was  a  nest  of  pirates, 
especially  from  1467  to  1496,  and  the  nuisance  was  only  abated 
when,  in  1551,  Archbishop  Browne  leased  it  to  John  Challoner  on 
condition  of  his  making  on  it  "  a  place  of  refuge  circumvallated 
by  a  mound."  The  Castle,  "  a  curious  old  polygonal  residence, 
with  battlements  and  spike  holes,"  48  was  entirely  levelled  by 
1837,  and  stood  to  the  south  of  the  present  house. 

Garden  Fort. — Like  Howth,  Lambay  has  a  strong  promon- 
'tory  fort,  and  also  a  conspicuous  cairn  on  its  western  summit. 
The  main  headland — a  curious  rock  structure  with  domes  of 
andesite — is  not  fenced.  The  "  Garden  Fort,"  as  it  was  called  in 
1837,  lies  north  from  Mr.  Baring's  house,  on  Gouge  Point,  near 
the  remarkable  uptilted  strata  of  red  sandstone  of  the  north-west 
cliffs.49  The  old  names  and  traditions  of  the  Island  were  probably 
lost  when  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  deported  the  inhabitants. 

The  fortification  consists  of  two  sets  of  works,  convex  to  the 
land.  The  outer  mound  is  defaced  by  the  modern  fence  along  the 
cliffs.  The  outer  fosse  is  about  5  feet  deep,  9  feet  wide  below  and 
30  feet  above.  The  next  mound  is  15  feet  to  20  feet  wide  on  top 
and  12  feet  high,  over  the  main  fosse,  which  is  12  feet  to  15  feet 
deep,  9  feet  wide  below,  and  36  feet  from  rampart  to  rampart. 
The  inner  mound  is  15  feet  high  (3  feet  or  4  feet  over  the  garth), 
23  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  9  feet  on  top.    It  and  the  adjoining 


47  See  Eafn,  Copenhagen,  1826;  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Reilly,  B.  Soc.  Ant.  Ir., 
xl.,  p.  163;  "  Lives  of  the  Saints/'  Boole  of  Lismore  (ed.  W.  Stokes), 
p.  177;  "Irish  Nennius  "  (the  Picts,  Book  of  Ballymote),  p.  127;  Cal. 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  Deeds,  6,  8,  364;  Cal.  Documents  Ir.,  1306,  p. 
238;  Dr.  Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Places,  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  105,  for  Portraine. 

48  History  of  Dublin  (Dalton),  pp.  433-6. 

49  The  Geographical  Association  (through  Professors  Seymour  and 
Oldham)  kindly  included  me  in  their  visit  to  the  island,  July,  1920.  1 
must  also  recall  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  C.  Baring  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piggott  there. 
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mound  were  evidently  stone-faced  and  capped  with  dry  stone 
walls,  6  feet  thick  on  the  outer,  9  feet  on  the  main  mound.  The 
gangway  is  not  (as  so  usual)  central,  but  runs  along  the  east  cliff, 
like  those  at  Dun  Certain,  Co.  Mayo;  Coolum,  Co.  Waterford;  the 
Scottish  forts  of  Raebury  "  Castle,"  in  Kircudbright,  and  Lud 
"  Castle,"  in  Forfar,  and  the  French  forts,  Couzon,  Cledar,  and 


Le  Barban.  The  ends  of  its  works  along  the  west  cliff  are  greatly 
injured  and  dug  away  to  make  cattle  fences  along  that  dangerous 
precipice. 

The  inner  works  lie  from.  60  feet  to  67  feet  behind  the  main 
rampart.  They,  too,  are  convex  to  the  land.  There  is  first  the 
foundation  of  a  stone-faced  mound,  6  feet  wide,  then  a  fosse, 
nearly  6  feet  deep,  9  feet  wide  below  and  15  feet  above.  Inside 
it  was  another  dry  stone  wall,  too  effaced  to  measure.  I  noted  no 
hut  sites  or  mounds  inside.  The  headland  at  Scotch  Port,  west 
from  the  Garden  Fort,  being  wide  and  low  (like  its  Mayo  name- 
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sake,  which,  however,  was  fortified),  has  a  faintly  marked  straight 
hollow  across  the  neck.    This  seems  to  be  merely  natural. 

The  only  other  object  of  antiquity  is  the  cairn,  heaped  on  a 
shapely  knoll  of  rock,  and,  from  it  "  slips,"  hard  to  measure.  It 
is  about  38  feet  across  the  top  and  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high. 
It  has  a  wide  view  of  the  opposite  low  coast,  but  the  brown  up- 
lands eastward,  peopled  with  deer,50  shut  off  the  view  of  the  outer 
sea. 

Chipped  flints  and  a  gold  band,  with  pleasing  ornament  of  the 
late  Bronze  Age,  were  found,  on  the  Island  and  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

APPENDIX. 
The  Traditions  of  Howth. 

The  divergent  "  Etar  "  and  "  Etaine  "  tales  can  only  be 
briefly  noted.    They  are  : 

(1)  Edar,  or  Etar,  was  wife  of  Gann,  son  of  Dela,  King  of 
Fremu."    She  was  the  first  woman  who  died  of  grief  for  her 

husband's  death  in  Ireland.51  It  will  be  recalled  that  Gann, 
Genann  and  Sengann  were  leaders  and  eponymi  of  a  large  group 
of  "  pre-Milesian  "  tribes  round  the  Shannon  mouth,  from  Slieve 
Aughty,  across  Co.  Clare,  into  Kerry,  where  Ptolemy  marks  the 
"  Ganganoi."  52 

(2)  Etar,  son  of  Etgair,  Etgaein,  or  Anloich,53  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Cuchullain  and  son-in-law  of  the  sea  god  Manannau.. 
He  dwelt  at  "  the  royal  harbour"  of  Howth.54  and  pined  for  love 
for  Aine,  probably  "  Etaine  "  as  in  other  tales.  She  is,  however, 
identified  with  the  famous  goddess,  still  venerated  at  Knock  - 
ainey,  Co.  Limerick,  for  her  brother,  Fer  Fidail,  son  of  Eogabal 
(the  famous  Fer  Fi),  or  Allien,  his  brother,  pined  for  love  of  his 
sister  Aife,  married  to  Manannan,  who  also  loved  Aine.55  The 
latter  offered  herself  to  the  sea  god  if  he  gave  his  wife  to  her 
brother,  and  so  all  were  made  happy.  Despite  its  late  source, 
the  ethics  show  it  to  be  pre-Christian,  and  well  might  the  copyist 
put  the  words  into  St.  Patrick's  mouth — "  it  is  a  complicated 
bit  of  romance  !  "  56 


50  See  the  beautiful  illustration  in  Irish  Naturalist,  1907,  Appendix, 
p.  23;  but  the  fort  is  not  noted. 

51  "  First  Battle  of  Mag  Tura  "  (Erin,  viii.,  pp.  13,  15).  They  landed 
near  Lehinch,  Co.  Clare. 

52  Metr.  Bind  S.,  vii.,  pp.  51,  65;  x.,  pp.  Ill,  127;  Rennes  Bind  S., 
Revue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  331. 

53  Etgaein  is  "  Etgath  "  (Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  p.  196),  and  "  Anloich  " 
(Batt.  of  Gabhra,"  n.,  p.  75). 

54  Rennes  Bind  S.,  xv.,  p.  330. 

55  Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  xxxiv.,  pp.  50  and  167  sqa. 

56  "  Acallamh,"  Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  pp.  196-7,  225. 
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(3)  Eitar,  "king  of  the  cavalcade  from  the  Sid  mounds,"  married 
Aine,  or  Etaine,  descendant  (like  her  namesake)  of  the  god  Midir. 
Their  daughter  Etaine  married  Eoehaid  Feidlech  (father  of  Queen 
Medb,  "  B.C.  136  "  or  "  56  "),  and  her  daughter,  a  third  Eitaine, 
married  Cormac  of  Ulster.  57  Midir 's  wife  was  also  Etair, 
daughter  of  Diancecht  and  aunt  to  the  god  Lug,  whose  cultus  in 
Co.  Dublin  is  marked  by  Luglocta  Lugha,  near  Lusk,  and  Long 
Lugha  sandbank  at  Merrion. 

(4)  Eoehaid  Airem,58  King  of  Tar  a,  was  unmarried,  so  the 
harvests  failed.  To  set  these  right  he  wedded  Eltain,  daughter  of 
Etar,  King  of  Echraid;  we  have  noted  the  story  of  their  daughter 
Esa.  His  brother,  Ailill  Anglonnach  (perhaps  "  Angloch  "  of 
other  story)  or  Aenguba,  fell  madly  in  love  with  Etain  (note  how 

Ailill  "  and  "  Ailenn  "  are  replaced  by  "  Airem,"  and  also  the 
repetition  of  the  love  for  a  brother's  wife).  The  rest  is  about 
Midir's  spells,  and  how  the  latter  gamed  with  Eoehaid  till  he  won 
Etain.59 

(5)  The  first  "  Benn  Erfcair  "  poem  is  an  obscure  mnemonic  one 
to  explain  place  names  on  Howth.  Etair,  son  of  Etbaith, 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  Mairg  of  Sliab  Mairge  in  Queen's 
County;  his  son  Aes  married  her  daughter  Bethe.  Aes  met  the 
daughter  of  Crimthann  of  Cualu  under  the  Tolka  River  and  got 
drowned.  We  then  hear  of  a  peist  at  Howth  (perhaps  the  monster 
slain  by  Finn)  of  "  Bethes  Ear,"  a  forgotten  headland,  near 
Sutton,  and  a  rock  named  from  Aes.  Their  son  Bond  had  a 
daughter  Ellta,  whence  Mag  nEllta  Edair  the  plain  west  from 
Howth.60 

(6)  The  second  "  Benn  Etair  "  poem  is  about  the  Dindgnai 
(mountains,  forts,  and  monuments)  round  Dublin  Bay;  still  more 
obscure  than  the  last.61    "  Benn  Etair,  brow  to  wave,"  is  named; 


57  "  Togail  Bmidne  Da  Derga/'  see  Eevue  Celt.,  xxii.,  p.  14;  xxv., 
p.  31,  for  parallel  tale  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  and  Ethne  ("  Etain  and 
Cormac  of  Ulster  "  in  Howth  group). 

58  Irische  Texte,  i.,  p.  118;  "  Voyage  of  Bran/'  App.,  ii.,  p.  50.  He 
abolished  tumulus  burial. 

59  Eevue  Celt.,  iii.,  p.  355;  Voyage  of  Bran,  App.  ii.,  p.  48.  For 
confusion  in  Aine- Etaine  and  Manannan  tales,  see  "  Cath  Finntraga  " 
<ed.  Meyer),  p.  iv. ;  "  Duanaire  Finn"  (ed.  MacNeill,  Ir.  Texts  Soc). 
i.,  p.  119,  p.  35.  Edain,  Aeife  and  Clidna  are  daughters  of  Manannan's 
Ollamh  (Erin,  iii.,  pp.  151-163),  for  Aine's  foster  sister  Becuna 
Gneisgel,  ibid.,  121,  from  "  Echtra  Airt  "  and  its  curious  human  sacri- 
fice tale,  like  Isaac  or  Iphigeneia. 

60Dond  Desa,  see  Metr.  Bind  8.,  viii.,  p.  161;  x.,  pp.  105-7,  117,  161; 
Bennes  D.  S.  (Revue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  32;  xxii.,  p.  29.  Professor  Gwynn 
hesitates  between  Tolka  and  "  thelca  "  (roof).  For  the  Howth  peist 
see  "  Hunting  of  Sliab  Truim  "  (Duanaire  Finn,  p.  192).  The  Four 
Masters  say  that  in  "  a.m.  2550  "  Partholan  died  on  "  Sean  Magh 
Ellta  Eadair."  The  plain  was  first  cleared  in  his  time,  llodenc 
G'Flaherty  (Ogygiaj  iii.,  c,  44). 

61  Mnemonic  skeleton  tales  (Metr.  Bind  8.,  x.,  p.  113),  like  the 
Leinster  "  Tain  bo  Flidais,"  contrasted  with  the  full  Connacht  version 
of  same. 
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Crimthann  Sciothbeal  was  granted  Leinster  by  Eireamhon  and 
killed  Cualu,  putting  his  head  on  the  Oe  Gualaun,  a  sacred  stone, 
whence  Cualu  in  South  Co.  Dublin  was  named.62 

(7)  A  very  primitive  rebirth  tale.63  Etaine,  wife  of  Midir  (or 
of  the  mound  god  Elchmhair)  was  hated  by  his  second  wife, 
Fuamnach.  She  was  imprisoned  in  a  Sid  mound,  whence  Oengus 
Mac  ind  Oc  (Elchmhair's  successor  at  the  Brugh)  rescued  her, 
digging  into  its  chamber.64  He  put  her  for  safety  into  a  glass 
griandn  and  fed  her  on  perfumes  till  her  rival  turned  her  to  a  fly 
and  blew  her  away  in  a  magic  hurricane.  The  fly  fell  into  a  cup 
from  which  Etar,  wife  of  Eochaid  Airem,  was  drinking,  got 
swallowed  and  reborn  as  her  daughter  Etaine.65  Manannan 
burned  Fuamnach  alive  at  Midir's  Sid  at  Bri  Leith,  Co.  Long- 
ford.66 In  a  variant,  the  Dagda  and  Boind,  the  Boyne  goddess 
(daughter  of  Elchmhair)  have  a  son,  Mac  ind  Oc.  who,  in  Flann's 
poem,67  slew  Elchmhair  for  slaying  the  Dagda — but  Flann  was  an 
unsparing  euhemerist  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  let  a  god  sur- 
vive. Midir  accordingly  swore  a  feud  against  Etaine 's  race  (pre- 
sumably by  Mac  ind  O'c)  to  the  third  generation,  when  he  brought 
about  King  Conaire's  death  and  ruin  at  the  Bruden  Da  Derga,6s 
In  Limerick  tradition,  Midir  had  a  son  Donn,  father  of  Eogabal, 
father  of  Aine,  Aife,  and  Fer  Fi.  Aife  69  married  Cain  whence 
Cenn  Febrat,  or  Slievereagh,  was  called  Sh'ab  Cain. 

(8)  E.tain  "fair  hair"  70  dwelt  in  a  Sid  on  Benn  Edair.  She  got 
adopted  into  the  late  "  Finn  cycle,"  and  married  Finn's  son  Oscur. 
She  was  daughter  of  Aed  Whitebreast,  was  "  the  darling  of  the 
Tuatha  De  "  (an  ancient  feature),  and  could  change  into  a  fly 
(like  her  namesake),  a  whale,  or  a  spegdubdn;  when  Oscur  fell  at 
Gabra  she  died  of  sorrow,  and  was  buried  "  in  an  earthen  hollow 
in  the  Sid  of  Fert  Etaine,  on  Benn  Edair.71  The  whole  is  clearly 
the  older  story,  plus  Oscur. 


62  There  was  a  tumulus  of  6e  in  the  Brugh  (Petrie's  "  Eound 
Towers  "  from  Senchus  naRelec,  p.  97).  For  "stones  of  worship  "  see 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  iv.,  p.  143. 

63  Tochmarc  Etaine/'  Revue  Celt.,  iii.,  pp.  355-9;  xxvii.,  p.  325; 
Voyage  of  Bran,  ii.,  p.  48;  Ir.  Text.  Ser. ;  R.  I.  Acad.,  i.,  p.  46;  Heroic 
Romances  (Leahy)  No.  2,  and  Briu,  vii.,  p.  38,  p.  230. 

64  Qj  <<  Finn's  Enchantment/'  Feis  tighe  Chondin,  p.  173;  Revue 
Celt.,  iii.,  pp.  347-355;  xxii.,  p.  402;  Ancient  Laws,  v.,  p.  477,  digging 
into  a  mound  at  Tailltiu. 

65  Cf.  "  Compert  Chon  Chullaind  "  (Voyage  of  Bran,  ii.,  pp.  47,  63, 
573,  and  Rev.  Celt.,  i.) 

68  Aenach  mBri  Leith  (Revue  Celt.,  xxii.,  p.  14;  xvi.,  p.  78;  Joyce's 
Irish,  Names,  i.,  d.  373). 

67  Erin,  vii.,  p.* 210. 

68  Revue  Celt.,  xxii.,  p.  14. 

69  Silva  Gad.,  ii.,  App.  575;  Egerton  MS.,  92,  f.  37b. 

70  Her  race  from  Sliab  Crot  to  Howth,  like  that  of  Lon  and  Caeilte 
from  Howth  to  Slieve  na  Glasha,  Co.  Clare  (Folk  Lore,  xxiv.,  pp. 
100-2;  R.  Soc.  Ant.  Ir.,  xxv.,  pp.  227-9;  xxvi.,  p.  150;  Cf.  Proc.  R.  I.  A., 
xxxv.,  p.  378). 

7X  Battle  of  Gabhra,  p.  133,  and  Acallamh,  Ir.  Texte,  iv.,  i.  pp.  227- 
230;  also  Revue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  230.      Round  Garristown  windmill,  Co. 
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Perhaps  Etar's  parent,  Edgaein,  may  be  Eadoin,  the  friendly 
goddess  of  Beare  Island,  who  rescued  Eogan  Mog  Nuadat,72 
another  Munster  contribution.73  The  extraordinary  confusion 
and  mass  of  variants  seems  endless,  for  Ethne,  daughter  of  Crim- 
thann,  is  confused  with  Echtach,  or  Echtge,  daughter  of  the  god 
Dega,  or  Nuada,  who  was  fed  on  children's  flesh  in  the  wilds  of 
Slieve  Aughty.74  She  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Sinann, 
the  Shannon  goddess,  a  double  of  Boind,  and  both  of  the  goddess 
Segais.  Boind  already  had  a  place  in  the  Howth  group  of  stories. 
As  we  noted,  all  these  variants  are  reducible  to  "  a  common 
formula." 

Ceimthann. — A  second  group  of  tales,  which,  at  one  point 
(Crimthann  Sciothbeal)  touch  the  former,  centre  round  the  name 
of  Crimthann  Nia  Nair.  He  again  belongs  to  the  Cenn  Febrat 
stories  in  Co.  Limerick. 

In  the  fragments  of  the  Ernean  epic  of  Munster,  Curoi  mac 
Daire  and  Crimthann  Nia  Nair  played  a  chief  part.  The  latter 
had  a  fort  on  Cenn  Febrat,75  if  not  lost  Temair  Luacra  itself.76 
The  late  ' '  high  king  ' '  list 77  puts  this  Crimthann  into  the  pen- 
umbra before  the  "  Servile  Eevolt,"  and,  from  the  "marriage 


Dublin,  a  large  ring  fort  and  two  mounds  remain.  The  battle  is  very 
mythic.  Oscur  was,  like  his  wife,  buried  in  the  rath.  "  The  whole 
extent  of  the  great  rath  was  his  grave";  Sir  S.  Ferguson  renders  it — 
"The. great  green  raths  ten  acred  tomb  lies  heavy  on  his  urn" 
("  Aideen's  Grave  c.f.  Seel  Baile  Bimberlaig  (Revue  Celt.,  xiii.,  p. 
225),  "  his  tomb  was  raised  his  rath  and  his  stone." 

n  Battle  of  Magh  Leana  p.  33.  Goddesses  and  heroines  change  sex 
in  many  tales. 

7:t  Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  xxxv.,  p.  366.  A  tribe  descended  from  Cormac  Cas 
migrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara;  if  any  truth  underlies  the 
Cianacht  and  Dealba  story  they  might  have  linked  the  districts. 

74  Echtge's  father,  Nuada  Argetlamh,  dwelt  on  the  Shannon  (Cath. 
Finntraga,  ed.  Meyer,  p.  15).  See  Irische  Texte,  iii.,  p.  362;  Silva 
God.,  ii.,  p.  127;  Revue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  126,  p.  458  for  Echtge. 

75  For  material  see  <£  Reicne  Fothad  Canainne  "  (Meyer,  Todd  Led. 
Ser.  xvi.),  pp.  5,  15;  Ann.  Clonmacnoise;  Todd  Beet.,  Ser  iii.,  p.  199; 
iv.,  p.  307  (dating  him  a  century  later);  Revue  Celt.,  xv.,  p.  332;  xxiv., 
p.  575;  xv.,  p.  29;  xvi.,  p.  73;  Metr.  Bind  S.,  vii.,  pp.  2-9;  x.,  pp.  109, 
120-127,  500;  Mesca  Ulad,  p.  53. 

76  Bind  S.,  Revue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  73.  Luachair  was  not  confined  to 
the  "  Sleloghor  "  of  Elizabethan  Maps  near  Castle  Island,  as  O'Curry 
taught.  It  evidently  extended  to  Tul  tuinne,  on  Loch  Derg  (Metr. 
Bind  S.,  x.,  p.  239),  to  Slievephelim  in  Ir  Luachafr  (Bind  S.  Revue 
Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  73)  to  Killeedy  (Life  of  St.  Ita),  to  Glin  on  the  Shannon  (An. 
Four  Masters,  1598),  and  it — i.e.,  "the  realm  of  Curoi  "—also  reached 
to  Knockainey  and  Slievereagh  (Mesca  Ulad,  pp.  17-19)— i.e.,  over  all 
the  present  Co.  Limerick.  I  suggested  the  identity  of  Temair  Luachra 
with  Temair  Erann,  certainly  on  Slieve  Reagh,  or  "  Cenn  Febrat  " 
(Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  xxxiv.,  p.  179)  in  N.  Munster  Arch.  Soc,  iv.,  p.  159  n; 
perhaps  the  later  Dun  Claire  represents  it  as  agreeing  well  with  the 
topographical  features  in  Mesca  TJlad. 

77  A  valueless  confection  of  scraps,  to  natter  the  existing  eleventh 
century  tribes  with  High  King  ancestors  (see  Prof.  MacNeill,  New  Ir. 
Review,  1907,  p.  342).  On  it  alone  Rhys  has  based  the  increasingly 
popular  "  Arician  Theory  "  for  the  Irish  Kings  (British  Academy,  1903, 
p.  55). 
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laws,"  the  story  must  be  very  early.  He  was  son  of  Clothra, 
sister  of  Queen  Meclb,  by  her  three  brothers,  Bress,  Nar,  and 
Lothra,  called  "  the  three  Finns,"  or  "  Fideamhna, "  78  for  Nar 
means  shame,  adds  a  late  Christian  philologist  ;79  elsewhere  in  Irish 
myths  Eene  is  son  of  the  divine  brother  group  of  Brian,  Inchair, 
and  Incharba.  One  recalls  a  similar  group  of  five  brothers  in  the 
Vedas.  Crimthann  was  not  the  only  child  of  this  strange  house- 
hold, for  they  had  a  son,  Lugaid  riab  ndearg,  "  Red  Stripe." 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain  "  in  some  primitive 
religions,  and  Strabo's  much-resented  note  on  Celtic  ethics  im- 
plies even  less  than  the  early  Irish  tales.  However,  "  Nia 
Nair  "  may  have  another  origin,  for  it  seems  a  dedica- 
tory term,  like  "  Nia  Segamon,"  Nia  Chairn  "  "  Fer 
Luga, "  "  Cu  Nuadat,"  "  Mog  Nuadat,"  or  "  Mog  Neit. " 
If  so,  Nar  is  a  goddess;  indeed,  even  in  the  tales  "  Nar  witch  of 
the  Sid  mounds,"  "  Nar  of  the  Tuatha  De,"  is  named,  and  in  her 
right  Crimthann  was  buried  with  the  gods  among  the  great 
tumuli  of  the  Brugh.  Her  three  brothers  had  mounds  in  that  of 
Rath  Cruachan.80  Crimthann,  in  the  Mesca  Ulad,  is  beheaded 
after  the  sack  of  T'emair  Luacra  by  Cuchullain,  and  his  head 
taken  as  a  trophy,81  as  Crimthann  took  that  of  Cualu  in  the 
Howth  story.  The  Bind  Senchas  says  "  the  Ulaid  came  to  Temair 
Luachra  on  Cenn  Febrat, "  slew  Crimthann  Nia  Nair,  burned  his 
Cathair,  and  carried  off  his  magnificent  robe  with  silver  bows, 
each  with  a  golden  apple  in  the  middle.82  The  Howth  Crimthann 
went  with  Nar  on  a  sea  raid,  and  brought  back  "  to  Dun  Crim- 
thann in  Edur, "  vast  spoils,  magic  weapons,  a  wonderful  chess 
board,  and  the  golden  shirt  of  the  god  Lug.83  The  king  died  of 
exhaustion,  or  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  soon  afterwards.81 

Athirne. — The  last  important  tale  of  Howth  is  "  the  Siege  of 
Etar."85  The  greedy,  unscrupulous  bard,  Athirne,  by  terror  of 
his  satires,  got  700  cattle  from  Leinster,  and  brought  them  to 
Etar's  fort.    Fie  was  blockaded,  and  held  out  till  King  Conchobar 


78  See  Revue  Celt,  xv,  pp.  148,  150;  also  Mac  Culloch,  Diet.  Belig. 
and  Ethics,  in.,  pp.  287,290,  and  Belig.  of  Ancient  Celts,  p.  99;  Folic 
Lore,  xxxi.,  p.  127,  n;  Eriu,  ii.,  p.  175;  Keating,  ii.,  pp.  232-3;  Proc. 
JR.  I.  A.,  xxxiv.,  p.  5,  note;  R.  S.  Ant.  It.  xl.,  p.  184.    These  support 
Strabo's  statement  on  the  Celts  (ed.  Didot,  167,  19). 

79  Keating,  i.,  p.  44. 

80  "  Senchas  na  Relec  " — "  Nar  of  the  Tuatha  De  "  (Petrie,  Tara, 
p.  100). 

81  Mesca  Ulad,  p.  53. 

82  Revue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  73. 

83  Tain  bo  Cuailnge  (ed.  Dunn),  p.  181;  Lug  wears  "  a  kirtle  of  silk, 
with  red,  interweaving  with  ruddy  gold."  Midir  wears  "  a  shirt,  inter- 
woven with  threads  of  gold." 

84  Metr.  Bind  S.,  vii.,  p.  58;  x.,  p.  122-127;  Revue  Celt.,  xvi.,  p.  73; 
viii.,  p.  47;  Manuscript  Materials  (O'Curry),  pp.  266-7. 

85  "  Siege  of  Dun  Etair,"  Revue  Celt.,  vii.,  p.  47. 
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Mac  Nessa,  Cuchullain,  and  the  other  Red  Branch  heroes  raised 
the  siege.  Athirne  is  named  rather  vaguely  in  the  sixth  version 
of  the  Etar  tale. 

We  have  abstracted  this  rich  mass  of  stories  to  suggest  how 
much  might  be  gained  by  their  scientific  study.  Perhaps  the 
story  of  Etar  may  never  be  restored,  for  heroes  change  to  heroines 
and  mortals  to  gods,  and  the  time  shifts  up  and  down  the  ages. 
All  gets  lost  in  obscurity — "  Night  with  all  her  clouds  settles  on 
the  Hill." 

Modern  Tradition. — Probably  the  Norse  and  Norman  settle- 
ments drove  the  native  tradition  far  from  Howth.  Only  in  1775 
Gabriel  Beranger  heard  the  vast  dolmen  called  "  Fan  Mac  Cool's 
Quoit,"  and  the  "  mote  "  or  cairn  called  a  king's  burial  place,86 
which  is  very  usual  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  Magh  Adair. 
He  is,  doubtless,  right  as  to  the  first,  to  judge  from  British 
dolmen  names  like  "  Arthur's  Quoit,"  "  Giant's  Quoit,"  and 
"  Chun  Quoit."  No  allusion  to  dolmens  (only  to  cists  in  mounds) 
is  known  in  old  Irish  literature.  Rev.  Geoffrey  Keating  87  seems 
first  to  have  asserted  their  connection  with  Pinn,  his  wife 
Grainne,  Dermot,  and  the  Fiana.  This  soon  spread  over  Ireland, 
and  holds  its  own,  having  lived  down  the  English  theory  of 
<:  druids'  altars."88  Present-day  tales  on  Howth  seem  largely 
based  on  Ferguson's  beautiful  anachronism,  "  Aideen's  Grave," 
"  the  Cromlech  on  Howth"  being  her  third-century  tomb;  so 
the  cairn  on  Shelmartin  is  the  grave  of  "  druids,"  the  Tuatha  De 
gods.  Even,  in  1895,  some  prominent  antiquaries  angrily  de- 
precated any  doubts  as  to  the  "  reasoned  conclusions  of  that 
great  antiquarian  "  in  the  poem.  In  fact,  he  adopted  his  line — 
"  The  heathery  steep,  scales  the  blue  heaven's  expanse,  to  where 
the  Danann  druids  sleep  " — from,  Milton's  Comus — "  The  steep 
where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie." 

Ancient  Place  Names. — I  venture  to  try  and  make  a  map  of 
the  pre-Christian  topography  of  the  present  Co.  Dublin  in  pre- 
Christian  times — "  Etar,  forehead  to  the  wave,"  in  Northern 
Cualu;  Magh  nEllta,  the  plain  west  from  Howth;  Inis  Erenn, 
Ireland's  Eye;  Rechra,  Lambay;  Cnoc  Dabilla,  Rockabill;  Lug- 


86  Sketches,  B.  I.  A.;  also  Howth  and  its  Owners,  pp.  13-23. 

87  Keating,  ii.,  p.  325.  They  prove  Finn  and  the  Fiana  to  be  historic  ! 
O'Curry  says,  "  As  historic  as  Julius  Caesar/'  who,  in  "  Duanaire 
Finn "  (Ir.  Texts,  p.  157),  is  son  of  "  Be  Shessair,"  an  Irish  girl, 
daughter  of  Daire,  High  King  of  the  World!  O'Donoyan  ^even  de- 
clares the  ogre-god  Balor  historic,  "  so  much  is  told  of  him  "  !  (0.  S. 
Letters,  Donegal,  14.  c.  19,  p.  81). 

88  So  the  dolmens  of  Duntrileague  and  Ballina  have  been  attributed 
to  Oilioll  Aulom  (circa  a.d.  230),  and  the  Maols  (a.d.  650),  and  the 
Carker  dolmen,  Co.  Cork,  to  Lugaid  Mac  Con  (Cork  Hist,  and  A. 
Journal,  xvi.,  p.  55) 
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locta  Luga,  the  god  Lug's  herb  garden,  at  Lusk.89  At  Howth  we 
have  the  Ruirthech  current,  against  its  side;  the  cairns;  the  Sid; 
Eert  Etaine,  Dun  Suirge,  Dun  Etar,  Dun  Athirne;  "  Bethe's 
Ear,"  near  Sutton;  Rinn  Chind  Aese;  Lind  Liphi  or  Dubhlinne, 
is  the  Liffey  estuary;  Ath  Cliath,  its  ford;  Thelca,  the  Tblka 
river;  Dothra,  the  Dodder;  Long  Luga,  "  the  god  Lug's  ship," 
a  long  sandbank,  probably  that  from  Merrion,  through  Sandy- 
mound  to  Ring's  end,  called  "  Renniuelain,''  Rinn  na  bhfaeiledn, 
"  sea  gulls'  point,"  in  1200.90  Tond  Uairbeoil  and  Seskinn  Uair- 
beoil,  the  Wave  beaten  shore  and  the  marsh  behind  it,  at 
Merrion  (?)  Tract  Muirbthenn  (or  Fuirbthenn)  Merrion  Strand 
(locally  "  Murryon  ").  Thence  ran  the  bothar,  or  old  road 
from  Dublin  to  Bruden  Da  Derga,  at  Bohernabreena,91  "  of  the 
Bruden,"  and  another  through  Booterstown,  "  town  of  the 
bothar,"  to  Dun  Laoghaire,  Dun  Leary,  or  Kingstown.  Slfab 
Lecga,  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  had  an  older  name,  Sliab 
Sobail  Maic  Sengaind,  Sengann  being  brother  of  the  Eir  Bolg 
leader  Gann.  Dalkey  had  a  fort,  "  Dun  Deilginoisi, "  the  fort  of 
Segda,  contemporary  with  Dun  Suirge;92  another  was  at  Bray, 
called  (it  was  said,  for  Bre,  like  the  British  Brae,  means  the  up- 
land) from  Brea,  son  of  Senboth.  A  number  of  names  lay  round 
the  Three  Rock — Druim  Ing,  from  Ing,  son  of  Dorbglas;  Glenn 
da  Gruad,  across  Gabar;  the  Oe  Cualann  stone  ;  Suan  and  Sen- 
charaid,  Cuilend,  and  Crecca,  over  Srutha,  lay  in  Southern 
Cualu,  but,  so  far,  are  not  identified.93 


89  It  lay  near  the  dim  of  Forgall,  near  Lusk,  and  was  a  garden- 
sanctuary  (of  the  God  Lug),  where  his  son  Cuchullain  wooed  Emer 
ForgalFs  daughter  (Cuchullin  Saga,  MSS.  E.  Hull,  pp.  60,  67;  Bev. 
Celt.,  xi.,  pp.  443,  453  in  Tochmarc  Eimire). 

90  To  one  living  at  this  strand  the  black  and  white  bird  flocks  seen 
by  King  Conaire  between  the  Dublin  Ford  and  Merrion  have  great 
verisimilitude.  It  was  unlucky  for  the  King  of  Leinster  to  sleep 
between  Ath  Cliath  and  the  Dothra  (Book  of  Rights,  p.  13).  cc  The 
Privileges  of  Dublin/'  Sweetman's  Gal.  Documents  Ir.,  i.,  Nov.  7,  1200. 
"  Duvenellbroc  to  the  Dother  and  thence  to  the  Sea,  to  wit,  from 
Clarada  ...  to  Renniuelain  "  also  the  Auenlif  and  Tolcan 
Rivers. 

91  The  Dothra  (Dodder)  flowed  by  the  Bruden  (Bev.  Celt.,  xxii., 
p.  316).  O'Donovan  placed  it  at  Donnybrok,  but  see  Eriu,  iii.,  p.  36 
G.  Hamilton).  The  outstanding  place  names  in  the  "  Togail  5  are 
Tiaig  Muirbthean,  Leaca  Cinn  Sleibe,  and  Leaca  Ui  b  Ceallaig.  The 
"  O'Kelly  Manor  "  (Ui  Ceallaig  Cualann)  lay  before  Glenasmole  and 
Ballycullen  (Cf.  Bothircolyn,  Bothair  Cualann),  Sescenn  Uairbeoil  and 
Tiprait  Casna  may  be  Kiltipper  and  Mount  Seskin;  still  one  can 
hardly  separate  the  first  from  Tond  Uairbeoil,  clearly  a  sea  strand,  and 
possibly  Merrion,  the  Seskin  being  the  marshy  hollow  behind  the  sand- 
bank.   O'Curry  first  recognised  the  origin  of  "  Bohernabreena." 

92  Ann.  Four  Masters,  a.m.  3501,  "  Dun  Deilginnsi,  in  Cualann,  by 
Segda." 

93  Many  of  these  are  given  in  the  Metrical  Bind  Senchas  in  the  Edar 
poems  (Todd  Lecture,  Ser.  x.,  pp.  105-127). 
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KILBUNNY  CHURCH,  CO.  WATERFORD. 

By  The  Rev.  Patrick  Power,  Member. 

[Read  1  November,  1921.] 

Kilbunny  Church,  near  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  is  a  singularly 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Hiberno-Romanesque.    True,  the  only 


Kilbunny  Church,  West  Doorway.    (From  a  drawing  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer). 

remaining  feature  which  shows  Irish  character  is  the  west  doorway. 
There  was,  apparently,  no  chancel  arch,  and  no  window,  or  trace  of 
one  (if  we  except  the  lower  portion  of  an  ope  above  the  doorway), 
survives.    The  south,  north  and  east  walls  have  been  almost  en- 

(  77  ) 
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tirely  destroyed,  and  even  the  west  gable  is  partly  ruined.  The 
doorway  itself  has  already  been  illustrated  in  this  Journal  (Vol. 
III.,  Fourth  Series,  1874,  p.  247)  from  a  drawing  by  Du  Noyer. 

Owing  to  growth  of  ivy  on  the  outside,  and  of  trees  on  the  inside, 
the  little  ruin — including  the  doorway — was  recently  in  danger  of 
complete  collapse,  when,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Rev.  M. 
Dowley,  Portlaw,  some  of  the  workingmen  of  the  latter  village  came 
to  the  rescue.  With  a  devotion  unique  as  it  is  admirable,  these  poor 
mien  gave  their  labour  gratuitously  of  evenings  for  part  of  the 
summer;  they  cut  the  trees  and  ivy  and  removed  the  roots;  cleared 
the  interior  of  the  ruin,  pointed  and  underpinned  the  masonry  and 
tidied  up  the  ancient  cemetery.  In  the  course  of  their  work  Father 
Dowley  and  his  assistants  came  upon  a  number  of  inscribed  slabs 
and  sculptured  stones,  a  memo  of  which — of  minor  interest  though 
most  of  them  be — may  appropriately  find  a  place  in  the  Journal. 

The  doorway — one  of  the  few  existing  examples  of  Hiberno- 
Romanesque  in  Co.  Waterford — is  of  small  size,  seven  feet  in  height 
by  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  door  jambs  incline  in  the 
usual  fashion — narrowing  from  two  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches 
below  to  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  they  support 
quadrangular  capitals,  with  pellet  ornament  and,  above,  a  semi- 
circular arch  of  a  single  order  surmounted,  in  its  turn,  and  sur- 
rounded, by  a  projecting  hood  moulding.  The  arch  proper,  of  very- 
white  sandstone,  is  a  striking  composition  of  very  bold  chevrons. 
Immediately  beneath  the  capitals,  and  on  the  outer  angle  of  the 
jambs,  project  two  very  curious  pieces  of  ornament  consisting  re- 
spectively of  a  human  head  and  the  head  of  a  ram.  Again  inset — as 
at  Freshford — beyond  the  arch  are  the  heads  of  a  lion  and  a  man. 
There  was  another  animal  head  (corresponding  to  the  lion's)  on  the 
south  side,  but  it  has  disappeared.  Altogether  this  doorway  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  Irish  work;  it  resembles,  perhaps, 
more  closely  than  anything  else  in  Ireland,  the  doorway  of  Rahan 
Church,  King's  Co. 

The  more  special  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  to  chronicle 
and  briefly  describe  the  recenti  finds  or,  at  least,  the  chief  of  them. 
These  consist  of  two  quern  stones  (presumably  early  ecclesiastical), 
several  pieces  of  an  elaborate  seventeenth  century  altar  tomb,  a 
square  slab  with  the  Power  arms  and  crest  in  relief,  half-a-dozen 
limestone  blocks  carved  with  Passion  emblems,  besides  two  pieces 
of  a  broken  panel  bearing  a  long  Latin  inscription,  some  sec- 
tions of  a  slender  column  and  one  small  fragment  (one  foot 
eight  inches  by  six  inches  five  inches)  which  bears  rather  crudely 
designed  trade,  or  occupation,  emblems,  the  sickle  and  flail, 
some  sheaves  of  wheat  and  a  patch  of  standing  corn.1 

1  No  doubt  the  intention  was  to  indicate  the  grave  of  a  farmer  or 
farm  labourer.  The  present  is  the  only  example  known  to  me  of  a 
tombstone  with  trade  or  occupation  emblems  in  Decies 
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In  The  Waterford  Archceological  Journal  for  1895  the  present 
writer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  church  ruin  at  Kilbunny,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  ventured  to  prophecy  that  the  grave  monument 
of  the  Coolfin  Powers  would  be  found  beneath  the  debris  accumu- 
lated within  the  building.  The  recent  excavation  has  brought  the 
monument  to  light  as  expected.  Probably  most  of  the  carved 
stones  are  dismembered  fragments  of  this  monument.  At  any 
rate  two  severed  pieces  fit'  into  one  another  and  make  a  tablet, 
some  four  feet  by  two  feet,  nearly  complete.  This  bears  an  in- 
scription in  raised  Roman  capitals,  which  reads  :  — 

Dns  Petrus  Power  de  C  .  .  .  ger  sibi  et  Posteris. 
Charissimae  Dnae  Ca  theriae  Wale  25  Maen,  1645. 
monumentu  hoc  extru*  eode  an. 

The  inscription  concludes  with  four  or  five  lines  of  epitaph 
verse.  The  Peter  Power,  Knight,  of  Coolfin,  here  commemorated, 
was  grandson  of  Richard  Power, 
1st  Lord  le  Poer  and  Curraghmore, 
and  his  wife  Catherine  was  of  the 
Walls  of  Coolnamuck.  With  our 
Peter  the  Coolfin  line  ended,  for 
he,  with  a  great  company  of  his 
name  and  "  nation,"  was  trans- 
planted to  Connacht,  and  his  estate 
confiscated  by  Cromwell. 

In  The  Waterford  Archaeological 
Journal,  already  quoted,  I  referred 
to  another  slab  (two  feet  six  inches 
by  one  foot  three  inches)  which  I 
had  found  lying  amid  brambles 
within  the  ruin.  This  bears  the 
incised  effigy  of  a  bishop  in  full 
pontificals  with  the  legend  in  Roman 
capitals,  S.  Monnia  Episcops. 
Effigy  and  inscription  are  testimony 
that,  three  centuries  since,  St. 
.  Munna  was  believed  to  be  the  titu- 
lar of  the  church.  This  evidence  is  of  Effigy  of  St.  Munna 
special  value,  inasmuch  as   at   the  at  Kilbunny. 

time    in    question    an    effort  was 

made  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Patrick  Comerford  to  determine 
the  ancient  patrons  of  the  diocesan  churches.  The  evidence 
helps  us  also  to  interpret  the  place-name  which  John  Fleming  in- 
correctly thought  should  be  Cill-Bhunabha  ("  Church  of  the  River- 
end  ").  Local  pronunciation  gives  Cill-Mhunna,  and  the  mis- 
leading substitution  of  b  for  m  is  due  to  theanglicisers  of  the  name. 
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A  project  is  afoot,  and  indeed  partly  accomplished,  of  trans- 
ferring to  Kilbunny  the  stone-work  of  the  great  old  window  of 
Waterford  Cathedral  which  for  a.  century  and  a  half  has  been  lying 
forgotten  and  overgrown  with  briars  in  a  wood  at  Curraghmore.  The 
later  history  of  this  window  is  very  sad.  Ryland,  writing  in  1824, 
tells  us  that  on  the  vandalic  demolition,  in  1770,  of  the  old  Christ 
Church  of  Waterford,  the  window  was  carried  away  by  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone  to  Curraghmore.  Lord  Tyrone  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion, on  the  summit  of  Clonegam  hill,  of  a  modern  round-tower 
and  an  artificial  church  ruin  after  the  style  of  the  ancient  Irish 
ruin  groups.  The  round  tower,  which  is  still  a  notable  landmark 
to  three  or  four  counties,  was  the  only  portion  of  the  work  really 
undertaken,  and  even  this  was  left  incomplete  at  the  height  of 
seventy  feet;  120  feet  was  the  height  proposed  in  the  design.  The 
church  ruin  was  never  built,  and  the  grand  cathedral  window,  in- 
tended for  incorporation  in  the  proposed  building,  was  abandoned 
on  the  hillside,  where  it  has  lain  ever  since.  The  stonework,  in 
nearly  two  hundred  separate  sections,  made  quite  a  cairn  covered 
with  moss  and  brambles  within  the  wood.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  its 
removal  to  Kilbunny  will  not  benefit  the  window  much ;  it  will  be 
more  accessible  there,  but  the  danger  of  its  destruction  will  be 
greater. 

For  the  accompanying  accurate  copy  of  the  St.  Munna  effigy 
I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Patrick  Coffey,  Jun.,  of  Port- 
law,  who  very  kindly  sketched  it  in  ink. 
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Notes  on  Slemain  Midhe,  &c. — Journal,  Series  VI.,  Vol.  LI., 
Part  II.,  p.  14.2. — The  hill  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  Knock- 
•cosker  should  be  termed  Knockcosther,  or  Knockastia.  There  is  a 
conspicuous  hill  near  Ballinagore,  not  very  far  from  the  last-named, 
called  Knoekeycosker.  This  /Correction  is  inserted  to  prevent 
possible  confusion.  Thomas  Shaw. 


Taghmaconnell  Cross. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  I 

described  this  monument,  and  gave  the  inscription,  mentioning 
that  the  head  of  the  cross  was  lying  near  the  shaft.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bigger  has  since  informed  me  that)  he  has  had  the  head  refixed  in 
its  place,  and  that  no  parti  of  the  cross  is  missing ;  he  kindly  sent 
me  the  photograph  reproduced  in  the  plate.  He  mentions  the 
local  tradition  that  this  cross  marks  the  grave  of  a  Bishop  who  may 
have  been  slain  in  the  penal  times ;  and  informs  me  that  the  com- 
plete monument  now  stands  6J  feet  high. 

Iti  is  very  fortunate  that  he  has  succeeded  in  having  the  cross 
repaired,  as  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class ;  and,  of  course,  such 
stones  are,  if  left  lying  loose,  sure  to  disappear  in  the  long  run. 

Henry  S.  Crawford. 


Mona  Incha  Cross. — I  notice  that  Mr  Leask,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Church  of  Mona  Incha,  just  mentions  the  cross  and  its  cap 
stom.  The  cross,  though  very  much  injured,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  a  fully  clothed  figure,  like  those  at  Eoscrea  and  Cashel, 
both  in  the  same  county.  The  present  height  of  the  cross  is  4| 
feet. 

The  so-called  cap  I  take  to  be  a  modern  stone  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  cross ;  it  is»  a  hemisphere  with  vertical  flutings  and 
a  small  perforation  in  the  centre.  The  stone,  though  smaller,  ex- 
actly resembles  those  often  seen  on  eighteenth  century  gate  pillars, 
and  was,  I  believe,  part  of  the  finial  of  a  monument  of  that  date. 
The  central  perforation  must  have  been  used  to  fasten  on  another 
stone. 

The  photograph  shows  the  west  side  of  the  cross,  and  the  cap  is 
seen  placed  beside  it  on  the  socket  stone. 

Henry  S.  Crawford. 


The  Carruthers'  Collection,  1st  January,  1857.— Irish  Antiqui- 
ties.—Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger,  Fellow,  has  sent  the  following  extract  from 
.a  newspaper  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  sale,  in  1857,  of  the 

(  81  ) 
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Collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Carruthers,  a  well-known  collector 
in  Belfast.  The  record  of  so  many  important  examples  of  Irish 
Antiquities  now  lost  to  Ireland  deserves  a  note  in  the  Society's 
Journal ; — 

"  The  collection  of  James  Carruthers'  Irish  Antiquities,, 
which  has  just  been  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  Sotheby  & 
Wilkinson,  London,  contained  some  curious  articles  worthy  of  note. 
Lot  114,  thus  described  in  the  catalogue — "  A  unique  Irish  bronze 
instrument,  foamd  in  a  bog  near  Ballymoney,  County  of  Antrim, 
1829,  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  two  feet  long.  At  one  end  is  a  double  hook,  and  at  the 
other  a  ring  on  a  swivel.  The  lower  part  is  perforated,  at  unequal 
distances,  with  seven  holes,  through  each  of  which  passes  a  wire, 
terminating  at  the  top  by  a  bird,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  loose 
ring.  The  stem  is  hollow,  and  divided  into  three  parte.  When 
found  it  contained  a  portion  of  an  oaken  rod,  inlaid  with  thin 
laminae  of  brass.  The  piece  that  was  saved  at  the  discovery 
accompanies  it;  and  an  exact  lithograph  is  given  of  the  size  of  this 
curious  object.  It  has  been  inspected  by  archaeologists  of  great 
research,  and  fae-similies.  have  been  submitted  to  the  learned 
curators  of  foreign  museums;  but  its  use  has  not  been  ascertained, 
and  no  reasonable  conjecture  has  been  given  as  to  its  origin  and 
appropriation.    Bought  for  the  British  Museum  at  £27. 1 

Lot  115. — A  bronze  spear  head,  of  remarkable  dimensions, 
being  two  feet  eight  inches  long — £11.  Lot  116. — Another  spear 
head  of  fine  work  and  perfectly  preserved,  £11  lis.  Lot  124. — A 
magnificent  silver  fibula,  found  at  Ballymoney,  County  Antrim. — 
£20  10s.  Lot  127. — A  highly  decorative  sliver  armlet,  of  the  Saxon 
period. — £7  7s.  Lots  131  and  132. — Two  bronze  trumpets,  found  in 
a  bog  at  Drumabest,  County  of  Antrim;  two  very  fine  examples, 
covered  with  platina. — £43.  Lot  162. — A  magnificent  Roman  glass 
vase,  with  original  cover. — £10  10s.  The  collection  also  contained 
many  other  items  of  interest,  which,  generally  speaking,  produced 
high  prices. " 

W.  G.  S. 


Carved  Stone  from  Monksgrange,  Queen's  Co. — In  April,  1862, 
there  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  carved  stone  built 
in  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  at  Monksgrange,  Queen's  Co.,  which 
was  offered  to  the  Society's  Museum  by  Mr.  John  Otway  Cuffe, 
the   owner   of  the  property.      The  offer  was  not  accepted,  the 


1  This  object  was  figured  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  324, 
with  a  description  by  Petrie,  "  who  was  unable  to  form  even  a  rational 
conjecture  as  to  its  possible  use."  The  illustrations  and  descriptions 
were  reproduced  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  64.  In  the  British 
Museum  it  is  described  as  "probably  a  flesh-hook  used  ceremonially/' 
A  correct  representation  is  in  the  Museum  Guide  to  the  Bronze  Age^ 
p  104. 
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Society  apparently  being  of  opinion  that  the  stone  should  not  be 
removed  from  its  position.  Subsequently  the  stone  was  taken 
from  the  wall,  why,  or  by  whom  we  are  not  told,  and  carried  off  to 
Carlow,  where  iti  was  found  in  a  heap  of  ruboish  in  a  yard  of  an 
unoccupied  house,  and  was  secured  for  the  Society's  Museum  in 
Kilkenny  in  1866.  The  stone  is  now  in  the  Society's  House  in 
Merrion  Square.  (See  Journal,  R.8.A.I.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  99  and 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  411.) 

The  face  of  the  stone  measures  13  inches  in  height  and  llf 
inches  in  width,  and  is  carved  with  the  date  1588,  and  the  initials 
R.  H.  and  g.  b.  in  relief.  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald  has  identified 
these  initials  as  Eobert  Hartpole  and  Grania  0 'Byrne,  his  wife. 
This  Eobert  Hartpole  (or  Harpole)  was  Constable  of  Carlow,  and 
possessed  the  Castle  of  Grange  (or  Monksgrange),  near  Carlow,  in 
the  Queen's  Co.,  and  the  Manors  of  Shrule  and  Blackford,  in  the 
same  county.  He  died  in  October,  1594,  and  was  buried  in  Si. 
Mary's  Parish  Church,  Carlow.  The  stone  was  originally  over  the 
entrance  doorway  of  Grange  Castle,  for  Austin  Cooper,  who  visited 
Shrule  and  Grange  in  1782,  has  left  a  note,  with  drawings,  of 
Grange  Castle  and  tihe  stone  itself.  A  copy  of  the  note,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  drawings,  have  been  most  kindly  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  this  note  by  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald.  Cooper  writes, 
under  date  1782,  August  13 : — About  [4]  miles  from  Carlow,  on 
the  Queen's  County  side  of  the  Barrow,  is  Shrule,  an  ancient  and 
beautifully  situated  seat  of  the  Harpoles;  it  is  a  small,  square 
modernized  castle,  with  modern  wings  and  additions.  A  little 
higher  up  the  river  is  another  small,  square  castle  in  ruins,  called 
Grange ;  ...  over  the  door  this  inscription,  which  certainly 
implies  its  being  built  by  some  of  the  above-mentioned  family. 

Shrule  Castle,  2|-  miles  from  Carlow,  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  by  Eobert  Hartpole,  and  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. 

Grange,  or  Monksgrange,  was  originally  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Balfinglass,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  Hart- 
pole's  Castle  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  the  "  Grange  " 
belonging  to  the  Abbey.  The  Castle,  or  tower,  is  now  incorporated 
in  a  modern  dwellinghouse.  W.  G.  Strickland. 


Early  Mention  of  Tobacco  in  Legal  Proceedings. — Mr.  E. 

O'Neill  writes  that  in  an  answer  of  Thomas  Withers,  defendant  to 
Bill  of  Complaint  of  Eicharde  Judd,  of  23rd  June,  1620,  in 
Chancery  [No.  4897a],  the  following  occurs:  "  ...  this 
dft  being  a  Marchante  did  heeretofore  bringe  divers  parceles 
of  Tobacco  oute  of  Spayne  ;  wheareuppon  the  complaynante  aboute 
eight  yeares  past  did  come  to  this  dft  &  perusinge  &  vewinge  the 
sayde  Tobbaeco  did  desire  to  buy  a  certayne  quantyty  of  him; 
Wheareuppon  this  dft  at  severall  times  did  sell  &  deliver  unto  the 
Complaynante  divers  &  severall  parcells  of  tobacco,  wch  was  goode 
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and  marchandizable  amountinge  unto  the  vallue  of  twenty 
poundes.    .    .  ." 

To  secure  the  payment  of  the  £20  the  complainant  "  did  enter 
into  the  obligatione  in  the  Bill  mentioned  "  to  pay  on  the  1st 
Novr.,  1614.  He  failed  to  pay  and  the  defendant  "  did  commence 
on  Actione  of  debtt  uppon  the  sayde  obligation  in  his  Magestyes 
Courte  of  Common  Pleas  wifchin  the  Realme  of  Englande. ' '  Com- 
plainant! paid  £5  10s.  6d.  by  5s.  weekly.  Dft  then  caused  an 
action  for  debt  to  be  brought  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland. 
Defendant  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  City  of  London,  and  com- 
plainant in  City  of  Dublin. 

(Communicated  by  Herbert  Wood,  Vice-President.) 


Dublin  Street  Names. — The  following  are  not  mentioned  in 
McCready's  Dublin  Street  Names:  — 

Glass  House  Lane,  in  lease  and  map  dated  7  April,  1764, 
afterwards  (1773)  Cumberland  Street.  The  map  shows  on  the 
•east  side  "  'The  Main  Shore  runs  here  along  this  wall."  This  lane 
appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  glass  house  erected  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lazers's  Hill  referred  to  by  Mr.  M.  S.  D.  Westropp, 
Proceedings  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  39. 

Handsard's  Lane,  in  lease  dated  7  April,  1764.  This  lane  ran 
east  from  Glass  House  Lane  to  a  garden,  and  its  site  is  now  covered 
by  Westland  Row  Station. 

The  Strand,  in  lease  and  map  dated  7  April,  1764,  appears  as 
"  The  Folly  formerly  The  Strand,"  at  the  present  corner  of  Sand- 
with  Street  where,  on  the  south  side,  it  turns  into  Great  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

Ladies  Lane,  appears  on  a  map  of  ground  on  the'  south  side  of 
Townsend  Street,  dated  1793,  from  Townsend  Street  to  Mark 
Street. 

Pephoe's  Park  (called  Piphoes  Park,  near  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
1880,  in  McCready).  This  appears  in  a  lease  dated  22nd  October, 
1680,  made  by  Sir  John  Temple,  owner  in  fee,  to  Sir  Humphry 
Jervis  "All  that  parcel  of  land  in  Pephoe's  Park  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dublin  being  one  of  the  great  lotts  then  fallen  to  the  share  of  Sir 
John  Temple  marked  No.  10."  In  1803  part  of  the  premises  com- 
prised! in  the  above  was  assigned  by  Henry  Grattan  and  the  Hon. 
Wm.  John  Skeffington,  executors  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and 
in  the  Assignment  the  premises  are  described  as  "  The  Dwelling- 
house  on  the  East  side  of  Jervis  Street  wherein  the  Hon.  Frances 
Lady  Dillon  formerly  dwelt  and  wherein  Sydenham  Singleton  also 
formerly  resided  and  which  Richard  Marley,  Bp.  of  Waterford, 
lately  inhabited,  together  with  the  stables,  coachhouse  and 
garden.'* 
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The  premises  then  became  the  property  of  Thomas  Finlay, 
John  Geale,  Eobert  Law  and  Michael  Law,  who  carried  on  their 
banking  business  there  until  about  1838,  since  when  the  premises 
have  been  in  the  occupation  of  Todd,  Burns  &  Co. 

E.  J.  French. 


Ancient  Roof  at  Dunsoghly  Castle,  Co.  Dublin.— Dunsoghly 
Castle  is  one  of  the  few  Irish  Castles  which  retain  an  original  oak 
roof;  the  following  notes  and  illustrations  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest. 


Sections  of  the  Roof  of  Dunsoghly  Castle. 

The  Castle  appears  to  be  a  sixteenth  century  building ;  the  date, 
1573,  is  carved  over  the  doorway  of  the  little  chapel  belonging  to 
it.  ■  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  tower,  35  feet  by  27  feet,  with  a 
stone-roofed  turret  of  square  form  projecting  from  each  angle. 
The  battlements,  which  were  of  the  double  stepped  type,  are  des- 
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troyed;  the  first  floor  is  a  stone  vault,  the  second  and  third  of 
framed  timber.  A  note  on  this  castle  and  an  illustration  have 
been  published  in  the  Journal  for  1897,  p.  449. 

The  roof  has  been  reslated,  but  the  old  woodwork  remains  intact 
except  at  the  south  end  where  it  has  been  largely  repaired.  The 
space  covered  is  28  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height 
is  12  feet, 

There  are  four  principals  placed  at  intervals  of  7  feeti  and  leav- 
ing half  intervals  at  the  ends ;  they  are  connected  by  purlins  and 
collars  at  about  two- thirds  of  their  height.  On  the  collars  stand 
small  Ling-posts,  which  support  a  purlin  with  small  cross-pieces, 
a  short  distance  below  the  ridge.  The  joints  are  morticed  and 
secured  by  oak  pins,  and  the  frame  is  stiffened  by  various  diagonal 
pieces  as  shown  in  the  photograph  and  sections. 

Five  common  rafters  are  placed  between  each  pair  of  principals ; 
they  are  laid  flat,  not  on  edge  as  in  modern  roofs.  The  rafters  at 
either  end  of  the  roof  abut  against  the  collars  and  corner  pieces, 
leaving  the  upper  parts  of  the  gables  vertical.1  The  framework  is 
covered  with  split  latins;  like  those  used  by  plasterers ;  a  coating  of 
mortar  laid  on  them  received  the  ancient  slates,  some  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  castle.  They  are  thin,  greenish  flags  of 
irregular  shape,  and  vary  from  9  to  14  inches  in  length ;  in  each  is 
a  J-inch  hole  which  contained  an  oak  peg  to  assist  in  securing  it. 

The  photograph  is  taken  from  the  south  end,  and  shows  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  roof.  The  drawing  gives  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  framing. 

Henry  S.  Crawford. 


Find  of  Treasure  Trove  near  Tullamore,  King's  County. — 

140  silver  coins  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  Mr.  James 
Devoy,  of  Clonmore,  Tullamore,  King's  County,  were  forwarded, 
as  Treasure  Trove  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  inspection,  on 
22nd  March,  1922.  The  coins  consisted  of  1  sixpence  Edward  IY-, 
mint  mark,  ton ;  4  groats  Mary,  mark,  pomegranate.  38  English 
shillings,  marks,  martlet,  cross-crosslet,  lis,  bell,  A,  escallop; 
3  Irish  shillings,  mark,  harp;  90  English  sixpences,  marks,  lis, 
pheon,  rose,  portcullis,  lion,  coronet,  castle,  ermine,  acorn, 
cinquefoil,  cross,  sword,  A,  escallop,  crescent;  1  English  groat, 
mark,  martlet;  2  English  threepences,  marks,  cross,  and  cinque- 
foil, all  124  coins  Elizabeth;  1  small  Spanish  coin  much  cut,  in- 
scription unreadable.  Not  being  required  for  the  National  Collec- 
tion, these  coins  were  returned  to  the  Treasury  Remembrancer. 

E.  C.  R.  Armstrong, 

Vice-President. 


1  At  the  south  end  this  has  been  altered  by  the  modern  repairs. 
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Ivory  Crozier  Head  found  at  Aghadoe  Cathedral,  County 
Kerry. — This  Crozier  Head  (Fig.  1)  is  illustrated  (the  reverse 
side)  by  Westwood,  Facsimiles,  ii.,  Plate  53,  1.  For  many  years 
there  has  bee  a  a  plaster  cast  of  it  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  s 


Fig.  i. — Ivory  Crozier  Head  found  in  the  Ruins  of 
Aghadoe  Cathedral  (Scale  £). 

■collection;  but  the  habitat  of  the  original  has  been  unknown.  I 
now  learn  (through  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum)  that  the  Crozier  Head  was  recently  discovered  in 
■Germany,  and  purchased  for  the  Museum  of  National  Antiquities  of 
Stockholm.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  interesting  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  should  have  passed  out  of  Ireland;  but  it  is  well  to 
have  its  whereabouts  cleared  up. 

: ..  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong, 

Vice-President. 


Find  of  Old  Coins  near  Carrickmacross,   October,  1921. — 

Mr.  D.  Carolan  Rushe  has  sent  me  the  details  of  this  find  (with 
some  rubbings  of  the  coins)  as  follows: — "  A  short  time  ago  some 
workmen  engaged  in  quarrying  operations  in  the  townland  of 
Tiragarvan,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Daly,  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  old  coins  hidden  underneath  a  large  boulder  of  limestone. 
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"  The  coins  were  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  flat,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  they  had  been  in  a  confined  space,  such 
as  a  box,  but  of  this  there  was  no  trace. 

The  spot  where  the  coins  were  found  is  on  rising  ground,, 
about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  adjoining  meadow,  and  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  foot  of  a  massive  limestone  rock  about  30  feet 
high." 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  coins,  which  are  all 
Irish  except  the  first,  which  is  probably  English :  — 

1  Charles  I.  farthing. 

1  St.  Patrick's  Halfpenny. 

11  Charles  II.  Halfpennies,  1680-1683 

3   James  II.  do.  1686. 

1  Win.  &  Mary     do.  1692. 

6  do.  do.  1693. 

17  do.  do.  1694. 

3  Wm.  III.  do.  1696     (undraped     bust  and 

legend  GVLIELMVS  III.  DEI  GRATIA). 

There  were  two  others — one  with  the  legend  illegible  and 
another  taken  away  by  a  workman. 

The  coins  are  stated  to  be  generally  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  Halfpennies  of  Wm.  IH.  in  the  find  are  somewhat 
more  scarce  than  those  of  the  same  monarch  which  have  the  bust 
in  armour  with  the  legend  GVLIELMVS  III.  DEI  GRA. 

E.  J.  French. 


Find  of  Coins  at  Abbeyland,  County  Meath. — One  more 
silver  coin,  portion  of  the  find  at  Abbeyland,  Navan,  County 
Meath,  has  been  recovered  through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Nugent 
Everard,  Bt.,  H.M.L,  It  is  a  Scotch  thirty  shilling  piece  of 
Charles  I.,  which  passed  in  England  for  2s.  6d.  The  F  under 
the  horse's  foot  denotes  that  it  was  struck  by  John  Falconer.  He 
was  a  son-in-law  of  Nicholas  Briot,  who  had  been  appointed 
Master  of  the  Scottish  Mint  in  1635,  though  not  installed  till 
1637.    The  coin  weighs  229  gr.    See  Journal  LI.,  p.  179. 

E.  C.  R.  Armstrong, 
^  Vice-President. 
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TAVERN  TOKENS. 
Addenda  to  List  in  Vol.  XLVIII.  P.  164. 

1.  Obv.  yule  2d  in  three  lines. 

Rev.    Blank.  (je) 

2.  Obv.    r.  m.  d.  +  2  +  within  an  ornamental  circle  between  two 

crosses  l.  s.  m.    In  three  lines. 
Rev.    &  I.  c.  parke s  &  Dublin  in  a  circle,  (brass.) 

3.  Obv.    p.  c.  2  within  an  ornamental  border  between  two  small 

branches  p>.  m.  c.   In  three  lines. 
Rev.     -f  j.  c.  parke s  +  Dublin  in  a  circle  (brass.) 

4.  Obv.    2d  w  —  .  —  c.    48  sheriff  st.  in  four  lines. 

Rev.    Blank.  (m) 

5.  Obv.     +  d  m  p    Id,  in  three  lines,  all  within  an  inner  circle 

and  dots. 

Rev.     +  J.  c.  parkes  +  Dublin  in  a  circle. 

6.  Obv.      M.  CULLEN,  COCKPIT  TAVERN.     42  CLARENDON  ST. 

=  a  cock  between  £  and  2  all  within  an  ornamental 
border. 

Rev.     +  1.  c.  parkes,  Dublin  -V  within  a  circle. 
This  piece  is  halfpenny  size  and  in  brass. 

Michael  Cullen,  Grocer  and  Spirit  Dealer,  appears  in  the  Directory 
from  1860-1868. 

E.  J.  French. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOK 

Ireland  in  Pre-Celtic  Times.    By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Litt.D., 
F.S.A.    Maunsel  and  Roberts,  Ltd.    1921.   Price  £1  5s. 

Professor  B.  A.  S.  Macalister  has  deserved  well  of  students  of 
Irish  Archaeology  by  reprinting  in  book  form  the  substance  of  his 
lectures  delivered  at  University  College,  Dublin,  during  the 
Session  1915-16.  The  printing  and  general  appearance  of  the 
book  are  excellent,  and  the  illustrations,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  first  chapter,  entitled  "A  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Irish  Archaeology, "  is  written  in  a  lively  manner 
and  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  careers  of  past  antiquaries. 

A  general  outline  of  the  Archaeological  and  Ethnological 
History  of  Ireland  is  contained  in  Chapter  II.  This  forms  an 
admirable  and  clearly-written  introduction  to  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  book.  The  Ethnology  of  Ireland  is  a  notoriously 
difficult  subject  owing  to  the  lack  of  ancient  or  modern  cranio- 
logical  studies.  But  from  such  scanty  evidence  as  is  available, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  passages  from  the  Tain  and  related  sagas, 
it  would  seem  that  the  pre-Celtic  population  of  Ireland  was  a 
western  branch  of  the  Mediterranean  race, 
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The  Stone  Age  is  dealt  with  in  the  third  chapter,  which,  as  the 
importance  of  its  subject  demands,  is  of  considerable  length. 

Professor  Macalister  adopts  the  general  view  that  at  present 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  presuming  the  presence  in  Ireland 
of  Palaeolithic  man.  It  seems  probable  that  Ireland  was  not  in- 
habited before  the  period  known  archaeologically  as  the  Campig- 
nian;  a  parallel  but  independent  development  of  the  well-known 
Azilian  Culture.  The  typical  Campignian  implements  are  pick- 
shaped,  and  with  these  may  be  equated  the  picks  characteristic 
of  the  industry  at  Larne,  Co.  Antrim'.  The  Sandhill  sites  are 
described,  and  many  problems  affecting  the  later  Stone  Age  are 
adequately  discussed. 

In  Chapter  IV.  is  described  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
Irish  Bronze  Age.  The  progressive  stages  through  which  the 
leading  weapons  of  the  period  passed  are  illustrated;  difficult 
chronological  problems  being  admirably  treated.  No  doubt,  had 
space  permitted,  the  Professor  would  have  dealt  more  fully  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Halbert,  Hubert  Schmidt's 
researches  having  shown  the  importance  of  this  weapon  both  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  West  European  culture. 
It  is  also  probable  that  both  the  wooden  shield  from  Leitrim,  and 
the  leather  shield  from  Clonbrin,  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  Iron, 
rather  than  the  Bronze  Age.  Both  are  oval  in  form,  and  their 
ornamentation  agrees  with  that  to  be  seen  on  continental  Iron- 
Age  shields.  Even  the  ordinary  bronze  shields  of  the  Loch  Gur 
type  seem  to  belong  to  the  period  transitional  between  Bronze 
and  Iron. 

Bronze-Age  pottery  has  a  special  chapter  dedicated  to  it. 

The  Strangford  Loch  Hoard  is  figured,  and  appreciatively  and 
optimistically  described.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  contents  of  the  remaining  chapters  on  Ornament 
and  Symbolism;  Social  Organisations;  Dwellings  and  Fortifica- 
tions; Religion;  and  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead.  These  are  of  great 
interest,  stimulating,  and  suggestive,  but  contain  speculative 
matter,  the  consideration  of  which  would  require  considerable 
space  for  adequate  comment.  > 

For  this  admirable  book  we  have  nothing  but  praise ;  on  account 
of  its,  very  excellence  we  have,  however,  two  regrets ;  one,  that  the 
high  cost  of  printing  and  material  should  have  made  it  impossible 
for  it  to  be  issued  except  at  a  considerable  price;  two,  the  Pro- 
fessor's decision  to  print  the  place  names  in  a  form  that  makes 
them  formidable  to  English  readers. 

We  fear  that  these  two  points  may  militate  against  the  circu- 
Jation  and  consequent  usefulness  of  the  work. 

E.  C.  R.  A. 
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Report  of  the  Council  for  1921. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  were  held  according 
to  the  programme  approved  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
were  well  attended.    The  following  Papers  were  read:  — 

1.  The  Legend  of  the  Cock  and  Pot.    By  the  Rev.  St.  John 

Seymour,  Litt.D.,  Member. 

2.  Italian  Merchants  in  Ireland  in  the  13£/i  and  14£/i  Centuries. 

By  Herbert  Wood,  Vice-President. 

3.  The  Carved  Panels  on  the  Cross  at  Tihilty,  King's  Co.,  with 

Casts.    By  H.  S.  Crawford,  Fellow. 

4.  Matthew  Buckinger.    By  T.  U.  Sadleir,  Fellow. 

■5.  The  High  King  Muirchertach  O'Brien  and  his  Norman  Son-in- 
Law,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery.  By  Professor  E.  Curtis, 
Member. 

6.  Carnagat,  a  Megalithic  Structure  in  Co.  Tyrone.    By  Miss 

Winifred  Wulff,  communicated  by  Professor 
Macalister,  Vice-President. 

7.  Notes  on  an  Undescribed  Promontory  Fort,  Rochestown,  Co. 

Cork.    By  T.  J.  Westropp,  Past-President. 

8.  Irish  Bell  Shrines  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Wallace 

Collection.   By  H.  S.  Crawford,  Fellow. 

9.  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Places  Visited  during  the  Society's 

Excursion  on  11th  June.  By  W.  G.  Strickland,  Hon. 
Gen.  Secretary. 

10.  Kilbunny  Church,  Co.  Waterford.      By  the  Rev.  Patrick 

Power,  Member. 

11.  The  Dunbell  Find,  Co.  Kilkenny.    By  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong, 

Vice-President. 

12.  Some  Observations  on  the  Excavations  at  Tara  in  1899-1900, 

By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Vice  President. 


Annual  General  Meeting. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  27th  January,  1921,  the 
following  were  elected  to  their  respective  offices :  — 
President  :  — 

M.  J.  McEnery,  m.r.i. a. 
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Vice-Presidents  :  — 

Leinster — John  Cooke,  m.r.i.a. 

Ulster — Andrew  Robinson,  m.v.o. 

Sir  Lucas  White  King,  c.s.i. 

Munster — E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  m.r.i.a. 

Connaught — R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  litt.d.,  f.s.a. 
Hon.  General  Secretary:  — 

Walter  G.  Strickland,  m.r.i.a. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  — 

Edward  J.  French. 

Members  of  Council:  — 
D.  A.  Chart. 
T.  U.  Sadleir. 
Wm.  C.  Stubbs. 
P.  J.  Lynch. 
T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  c.b. 
W.  F.  Butler. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  litt.d. 

Auditors  :  — 

Robert  Nicol. 

William  Chamney. 

Clerk  :  — 

Miss  C.  Cree. 

During  the  year,  11  Ordinary  and  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Council  were  held,  at  which  the  attendances  were:  — 


M.  J.  McEnery,  President 
T.  J.  Westropp,  Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Herbert  Wood,  Vice-Pres 
dent 

A.     Robinson,  Vice-Pres 
dent 

C.     McNeill,  Vice-Pres 
dent 

Sir  Lucas  W.  King,  Vice 

President 
E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  Vice 

President 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Vice 

Preside7it 
H.   B.   White,  Vice-Presi 

dent 

Mrs.  Hutton,  Fellow 

H.  S.  Crawford  Fellow  .. 


11 


P.  J.  O'Reilly,  Fellow  .. 
Col.  Claude  Cane,  Felloiv 
J.  P.  Dalton,  Fellow 
Lord  Walter  FitzGerald 
Fellow 

T.  G.  H.  Green,  Fellow  .. 
H.  G.  Leask,  Fellow 

D.  A.  Chart,  Member 
T.  U.  Sadleir,  Fellow 
Wm.  C.  Stubbs,  Fellow 
P.  J.  Lynch,  Fellow 

T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  Member  .. 
W.  F.  Butler,  Fellow 
Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Fellow 
W.    G.    Strickland,  Hon 
Gen.  Secretary 

E.  J.  French,  Hon.  Trea 
surer 


11 
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The  Council,  on  28th  October,  appointed  Miss  Norma  Kenny 
.as  clerk  and  assistant  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  fill 
the  place  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss  Cree,  to  hold  office  until 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

During  the  year,  2  Fellows,  37.  Members,  and  3  Life  Fellows 
joined  the  Society;  8  Fellows  and  14  Members  resigned;  and  the 
-death  of  8  Fellows,  2  Honorary  Fellows,  and  10  Members  have 
been  recorded,  as  under:  — 


Fellows  :  — 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart.       Henry  Stubbs. 
Mrs.  Cary-Caddell.  G.  D.  Burtchaell. 

St.  L.  Woolcombe.  Rev.  The  O'Morchoe. 

Rev.  Robert  Jackson.  Hubert.  T.  Knox. 

Honorary  Fellows:  — 
The  Lord  Raglan. 
Professor  Oskar  Montelius. 


Hon.  Michael  Law. 
Robert  Burnard. 
Wm.  E.  George. 
Cecil  Digby. 
Edward  Fennessy. 


Members  :  — 

E.  C.  Quiggin. 
Rev.  F.  J.  Lucas. 
Edwin  Hughes. 
Francis  McBride. 
Miss  M.  Mayler. 


Obituary  Notices. 
Oskar  Montelius,  Swedish  Reichsantiquar,  and  former 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  Stockholm,  had 
"been  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  1902.  Born  in 
1843,  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  after  which  he 
entered  upon  a  life-long  study  of  pre-history.  Montelius 's  prin- 
cipal service  to  Archaeology,  in  addition  to  his  organisation  of  the 
Swedish  National  Museum,  was  his  invention  and  application  of 
the  typological  method.  His  use  of  this  enabled  him  to  formu- 
late schemes  of  pre -historic  chronology  not  only  for  northern  and 
central  Europe,  including  the  British  Islands;  but  also  for  Italy. 
His  publications  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here  in  detail : 
the  principal  have  been  translated  into  English,  German,  and 
French.  His  History  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times,  Ancient 
Chronology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  North  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  La  Civilisation  primitive  en  Italie,  are  probably  the 
best  known.  For  some  thirty  years  before  his  death  Montelius 
had  occupied  the  foremost  place  among  European  archaeologists. 
Gifted  with  a  splendid  presence,  charming  manners,  and  speak- 
ing with  fluency  several  languages,  he  was  a  notable  figure  at 
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archaeological  congresses.  The  writer  of  the  present  obituary  has- 
a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  him  at  one  of  these,  decorated  with 
the  stars  and  ribands  of  the  many  orders  conferred  upon  him. 

Montelius's  death,  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  removes 
from  the  northern  archaeological  world  its  greatest  and  most 
widely -known  figure. 

Hubert  T.  Knox. — The  Council  has  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hubert  T.  Knox,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  and  a  contributor 
to  its  Journal.  The  son  of  Colonel  Knox,  of  Cranmore,  Co.  Mayo, 
Mr.  Knox  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1868.  Being  forced  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  archaeology,  chiefly  to  that  of 
his  native  province  pf  Connaught.  He  published  a  History  of 
the  County  Mayo,  a  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  of  this  Society  and  to  that  of  the  Galway 
A.  &  H.  Society  many  articles  descriptive  of  the  antiquities  of 
Counties  Mayo  and  Galway.  In  spite  of  increasing  infirmity,  he 
laboured  indefatigably,  although  lately  much  hampered  by  having 
to  employ  others  to  examine  and  measure  the  monuments  he 
described.  He  was  a  conscientious  antiquary,  most  careful  in 
sifting  evidence  before  committing  himself  to  a  statement,  even 
in  the  smallest  details.  Quiet  and  very  retiring,  he  laboured  at 
the  work  in  which  he  put  his  whole  heart,  and  he  has  been  well 
described  by  a  friend  as  an  "  undemonstrative  enthusiast."  His 
article  on  the  ancient  "  Burgus  of  Athenry, "  written  between 
crises  of  intense  suffering,  and  lately  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Galway  Society,  was 'his  last  contribution  to  Irish  archaeo- 
logy. .  His  contributions  to  our  Journal,  numbering  23,  will  be 
found  in  Vols.  XXVII.  to  XXXV. 

George  Dames  Burtchaell,  M.A.  LL.B.,  K.C.,  who  died  on 
18th  August  last,  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  from  being 
knocked  down  by  a  motor  car  two  days  previously,  was  born 
in  Carlow  in  1853,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Burtchaell,  County 
Surveyor  of  Carlow  and  subsequently  of  Kilkenny.  While  a  boy  at 
Kilkenny  School  his  eagle  eye  discovered  a  mistake  in  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon;  putting  the  matter  before  his  master 
he  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  daring  to  question  so  great  an 
authority;  but  Burtchaell,  with  an  insistence  surprising  at  such 
an  age,  communicated  with  the  editors,  and  he  treasured  till  his 
death  the  courteous  thanks  of  Dr.  Scott  for  detecting  the  error. 
Coupled  with  this  critical  faculty,  Burtchaell  possessed  an  amaz- 
ingly retentive  memory ;  he  could  repeat  poetry  by  the  hour, 
even  whole  plays  of  Shakespeare,  while,  till  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  name  or  a  date. 

Entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Societies.       He  indulged  his 
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growing  propensity  for  genealogy  by  annotating  the  elaborate  lists 
of  previous  officers  and  medallists  printed  each  year  with  the 
Auditor's  Address.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  1879,  he  practised 
successfully  for  many  years  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  as  a 
Land  Commissioner  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  His  love  of  genea- 
logy had  brought  him  in  touch  with  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  then 
Ulster,  in  whose  office  he  became  an  unpaid  assistant.  When, 
in  1892,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Vicars  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  he  invited  Burtchaell  to  act  as  his 
secretary,  an  appointment  which  he  retained  till  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Registrar  of  the  Office  and  Athlone  Pursuivant 
of v  Arms  in  1908.  Meanwhile,  by  his  admirable  Kilkenny 
Members  of  Parliament,  numerous  valuable  antiquarian 
articles  in  the  Kilkenny  Moderator,  and  many  pedigrees  contri- 
buted to  the  Irish  Builder,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  authority  on  genealogy  in  this  country.  Devoting  every 
hour  of  the  day  to  the  study  in  which  he  delighted,  he  found 
time  to  render  invaluable  assistance  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  E. 
Cockayne,  editor  of  The  Complete  Peerage  and  The  Complete 
Baronetage,  as  well  as  to  the  respective  editors  of  Burke's 
Peerage,  The  Landed  Gentry,  The  County  Families  and 
Authorized  Arms. 

With  such  a  record,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Burtchaell  should 
have  been  in  request  as  a  peerage  counsel.  Before  the  Lords 
he  fully  sustained  his  reputation,  winning  praise  for  the  care  with 
which  he  prepared  his  cases.  When  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  office 
of  Ulster,  it  was  thought  likely  that  Burtchaell 's  great  know- 
ledge and  abilities  would  be  rewarded  by  his  promotion;  but,  as 
it  was  represented  that  his  ill-health  unfitted  him  for  taking  part 
in  Court  ceremonies,  his  claims  were  passed  over.  In  1910-1911, 
and  again  from  1915  to  1919,  he  acted  as  Deputy  Ulster.  His  most 
important  work  in  the  Office  of  Arms  consisted  in  calendaring 
and  indexing  all  known  Grants  of  Arms  in  Ireland.  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  not  only  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  Office, 
but  to  read  patiently  through  the  large  collection  of  genealogical 
MSS.,  some  extremely  difficult  to  decipher,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Burtchaell  .was  for  a  time  the  editor  of  Lodge's  Peerage.  He 
also  edited,  for  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Order,  Merchant's  Quay,  Dublin. 
By  dint  of  much  labour  he  succeeded  in  compiling  a  complete 
list  of  all  knights  dubbed  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  incorporated 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  official  Catalogue  of  Knights. 

During  his  last  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  a  register  of 
students  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  prior  to  1638,  and  rescued 
from  oblivion  some  hundreds  of  names  which  wil1  be  embodied 
in  Alumni  Dubline uses,  now  in  the  Press. 
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In  conj unction  with  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Cochrane,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  this  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  thirty-nine  years.  He  became  a  Fellow  in  1882;  was 
Assistant  Secretary,  1891  to  1899;  was  appointed  Hon.  General 
Secretary  in  1907,  and  a  Vice-President  in  1909..  Burtchaell's 
contributions  to  the  Society's  Journal  were,  besides  a  number 
of  short  notes,  a  History  of  the  Rothe  Family,  from  whom  he 
was  descended,  in  Vol.  XVII;  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  College  His- 
torical Society ,  Vol.  XVIII.;  The  Geraldines  of  Kilkenny,  Vols. 
XXII.  and  XXIII. ;  and  The  Butlers  of  Dangan-Spidogue,  Vol. 
XXX. 


The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  Roll  of  the 
Society  is  817,  distributed  as  follows:  — 


Honorary  Fellows  ...  ...  ...  6 

Life  Fellows  ..  ...  ..  56 

Fellows        ...  ...  ...  ...  803 

Life  Members  ...  ...  ...  48 

Members      ...  ...  ...  ...  386 

Associate  Members  ...  ...  ...  18 


The  following  nominations  have  been  received  for  the  vacancies 
in  the  several  offices  of  the  Society  to  be  filled  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting:  — 

President  :  — 

Michael  Joseph  McEnery,  m.r.i.a. 

Vice-Presidents  :  — 

Leinster — Colonel  R.  Claude  Cane. 
Ulster — Goddard  H.  Orpen,  litt.d. 
Munster — Michael  F.  Cox,  m.d. 

CONNAUGHT  MlSS   MATILDA  ReDINGTON. 

Hon.  General  Secretary:  — 
Walter  G.  Strickland. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  — 

Edward  J.  French. 

Members  of  the  Council:  — 
J.  J.  Buckley,  Fellow. 
Edmund  Curtis,  Member. 
Henry  S.  Guinness,  Member. 
Richard  J.  Kelly,  k.c,  Fellow. 
Rev.  John  MacErlean,  s.j.,  Fellow. 

As  no  nominations  have  been  made  in  excess  of  the  vacancies 
existing,  the  foregoing  are  to  be  declared  elected  to  their  several 
offices. 
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The  Council  nominate  for  approval  Miss  Norma  Kenny  as  Clerk 
and  Assistant,  and  Eobert  Nichol  and  William:  Cotter  Stubbs  as 
Auditors. 

The  following  Programme  of  Meetings  for  the  year  1922  is 
submitted :  — 

Thursday,  26th  January — Annual  General  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  7th  March — Evening  Meeting  for  Papers. 
,,         25th  April — Quarterly  Meeting. 

23rd  May — Evening  Meeting  for  Papers. 
4th  July — Quarterly  (Summer)  Meeting. 
19th  September — Quarterly  Meeting. 
31st  October — Evening  Meeting  for  Papers. 
12th  December — Statutory  Meeting. 

All  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  House,  63  Merrion 
Square,  at  4.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise  announced. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  have  the  regular  Summer  Excur- 
sion, but  two  local  one-day  excursions  were  organised — one,  on 
the  11th  June,  to  Palmerston,  Lucan,  Leixlip,  and  Drimnagh; 
the  other,  on  the  24th  September,  to  Howth.  The  first,  at  which 
twenty-eight  Fellows  and  Members  took  part,  was  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Hon.  General  Secretary.  Sixty  Fellows 
and  Members  were  present  at  the  second,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Leask  and  the  Hon.  General  Secretary.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Hatch,  of  Drimnagh  Castle,  who 
hospitably  entertained  the  members  at  tea,  and  to  the  kind  and 
gracious  hospitality  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gaisford  St.  Lawrence 
at  Howth. 

The  Society's  Collection,  formerly  in  the  Museum  at  Kilkenny, 
had  been  since  1896  stored  in  the  crypt  of  the  National  Museum, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  objects  shown  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy's  Collection.  The  Council,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  collection  was  not  arranged  or  opened  to  the  public,  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  Museum  authorities  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  that  the  collection  should  be  placed  on  view  in  the 
rooms  where  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  collection  is  shown,  and 
that  all  the  objects  be  labelled  as  being  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
collection  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  suitable  cases 
having  been  provided  free  of  any  expense  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
Armstrong;,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Societv  and  Keeper  of  the 
Academy's  collection,  is  engaged  in  compiling  a  full  descriptive 
and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  collection,  which  it  is  intended 
to  print  either  separately  or  jn  $ie  Society's  Jqurmh 
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The  Library. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  Library  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  catalogued. 

The  sale  of  surplus  annual  volumes,  handbooks,  and  guide- 
books has  been  continued. 

A  set  of  the  Journal,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  complete,  was 
presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

Besides  the  Journals  of  various  archaeological  societies  received 
in  exchange,  a  considerable  number  of  books  were  added  to  the 
Library  as  gifts  :  — 

Fifty-second  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
Ireland;  presented  by  the  Deputy  Keeper. 

Encumbered  Estate  Court  Rentals  and  Maps;  presented  by 
the  National  Library  of  Ireland. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  Reproductions  of  the  Maps  of  the 
Down  Survey,  bound  in  two  volumes;  presented  by  a 
Member. 

The  Puritans  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  St.  John  Seymour; 
presented  by  the  Author. 

Primitive  Society.  By  E.  S.  Hartland;  presented  by  the 
Author. 

Autobiography  of  Robert  Munro  (Hon.  Fellow);  presented 
by  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Munro. 

Index  to  Periodicals  (Fine  Art  and  Archaeology),  1917-1919; 

presented  by  the  Library  Association,  London. 
Antiquities  of  Dunecht,  Aberdeenshire.      By  Bishop  G.  F. 

Browne;  presented  by  the  Author. 

History  of  the  County  of  Monaghan.  By  D.  Carolan  Rushe; 
presented  by  the  Author. 

Solicitors  in  Ireland.  By  C.  G.  Gamble;  presented  by  the 
Author. 

Die  Irische  Helden  und  Konigsage,  &c.  By  Rudolf  Thur- 
neysen  ;  presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Ormonde  MSB.,  Vol.  VIII.  (Hist  MSS.  Comm.). 

The  Egmont  MSS.— Diary,  Vol.  I.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.). 
Both  presented  by  F.  Elrington  Ball,  Hon.  Fellow. 

St.  Patrick  and  his  Writings.    By  the  Rev.  Newport  White. 

St.  Malachy.    By  Dr.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  litt.d. 

St.  Ciaran.    By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  litt.d.,  f.s.a. 

All  three  presented  by  the  publisher. 
Four  Handbooks  from  the   British  Museum.  Purchased. 
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A  Set  of  the  Quatuor  Coronati,  from  1897  to  date. 
The  Malay  Archipelago.    By  Alfred  Russell  Wallace. 
The  Philosophy  of  History.   By  F.  von  Schlegel. 
All  presented  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  Past -President. 

One  Hundred  and  Ten  Volumes,  mostly  relating  to  Irish 
History  and  Archaeology;  presented  by  W.  G.  Strickland. 

The  following  were  also  received  as  gifts :  — 

Water-colour  View  of  Kilmallock;  presented  by  E.  J.  French. 
Plates  of  Irish  Bells  and  Shrines  ;  presented  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

Two   Coloured   Aquatints,  Views  of   Kilkenny  Castle;  pre- 
sented by  W.  G-.  Strickland. 
Twelve  Picture  Frames;  presented  by  W.  G.  Strickland. 

The  Council  appointed  Mr.  W.  G.  Strickland  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Crawford  to  act  as  Honorary  Librarians. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  who  was  for  many  years  Honorary  Keeper 
of  Prints  and  Photographs.,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the 
Council  appointed  Mr.  Crawford  in  his  place.  The  Society  owes 
much  to  Mr.  Westropp  for  the  valuable  work  done  by  him,  in  the 
arrangement,  describing,  and  labelling  the  important  collection  of 
photographs  filling  43  volumes  now  in  the  Library,  and  the 
Council  desire  to  place  on  record  its  recognition  of  the  work  and 
its  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Westropp. 

The  Flat. 

The  tenancy  of  the  Flat  expired  in  October  by  the  surrender  of 
the  lease  by  the  occupying  tenant.  Steps  were  taken  for  its  re- 
letting, and,  by  adding  to  it  the  two  rooms  hitherto  used  for 
storage  of  Journals,  extra  volumes,  blocks,  &c,  a  yearly  rent  of 
£140  has  been  obtained,  the  tenant  paying  all  rates  and  taxes. 
Certain  necessary  repairs,  repainting,  &c,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Council;  and  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  Journals,  &c,  re- 
moved, shelving  was  put  up  in  the  return  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  old  presses  were  repainted  and  placed  in  the  meeting 
room, 

Finance. 

The  annual  income  from  subscriptions  this  year  shows  an  in- 
crease— the  lesult  of  the  amendment  of  the  rates  authorised  in 
January,  1920.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year 
ending  the  31st  December,  1921,  amounted  approximately  to 
£1,001  16s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £885  18s.  lid.,  leaving 
a.  balance  in  hands  of  £115  17s.  9d.,  which  is  satisfactory,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  for  several  years  past  that  there  has  not  been  an 
overdraft  at  the  Bank. 
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The  income  from  subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£664  8s.  3d.,  as  against  £530  5s.  Od.  last  year.  Miscellaneous 
receipts  amounted  to  £282  18s.  7d.,  including  £103  7s.  9d. 
derived  from  rents  of  the  Flat  and  Stables,  and  £75  4s.  2d.  from 
the  sales  of  the  Society's  extra  volumes  and  Archaeological  and 
Antiquarian  Guide  Books  and  back  numbers  of  the  Journals,  which 
Fellows  and  Members  are  again  reminded  can  still  be  obtained 
from  the  Society. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
26th  January,  1922,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Also  present :  — 

Vice-Presidents  : — C.  McNeill,  J.  Cooke,  E,  C.  R.  Armstrong, 
M.  F.  Cox,  Andrew  Robinson,  H.  Wood. 

Fellows  : — E.  J.  French,  Miss  M.  E,  Nichols,  W.  G.  Strick- 
land, Capt.  S.  G.  Murray,  P.  J.  Lynch,  Thos.  J.  Westropp,  F. 
Elrington  Ball,  William  C.  Stubbs,  D.  Carolan  Rushe,  J.  J.  Buckley, 
Re-v.  T.  W.  O'Ryan,  T.  S.  C.  Dagg,  Miss  E.  G.  Warren. 

Members:—  Dr.  Edith  F.  Badham,  Capt.  FitzPatrick,  G.  K. 
Pilkington,  Edward  Nichols,  Sir  Walter  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  R.  B.  Sayers,  M.  D.  McAuliffe,  H.  B.  Crawfurth  Smith, 
R.  G.  Pilkington,  C.  Denham,  I.  R  B.  Jenniugs. 

The  following  Member  was  elected:  — 
George  Brooke  Symes. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1921,  which  had  been 
circulated  among  the  Fellows  and  Members,  was  taken  as  read. 
It  was  moved  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  seconded  by  the 
Honorary  Treasurer,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  Report 
be  approved  and  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  President  declared  the  following  to  be  elected  to  their 
respective  offices,  no  other  nominations  having  been  received:  — 

President  :  — 

Michael  Joseph  McEnery. 

Vice-Presidents  :  — 

Leinster — Colonel  Claude  Cane. 
Ulster — Goddard  H.  Orpen,  litt.d. 
Munster — Michael  F.  Cox,  m.d. 

„         The  Lord  Inchiquin. 
Connacht — Miss  Matilda  Redington. 
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Honorary  General  Secretary: — 
W.  G.  Strickland. 

Honorary  Treasurer:  — 
E.  J.  French. 

Members  of  the  Council  :  — 
B.  J.  Kelly,  k.c. 
Eev.  J.  McErlean,  s.j. 
Edmund  Curtis. 
J.  J.  Buckley. 
Henry  S.  Guinness. 

Auditors  for  1922:  — 

William  C.  Stubbs  and  Robert  Nicol. 

Assistant  to  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  — 
Miss  Norma  Kenny. 

A  recommendation  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Lease  of  the  Society's  premises  on  the  terms  asked 
for  by  Lord  Pembroke's  agent,  and  the  estimate  for  the  repairs 
laid  down  under  same,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting.  The  Hon- 
orary Treasurer  read  a  statement  regarding  the  proposed  renewal, 
and  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  be  approved, 
and  that  the  new  Lease  on  the  terms  specified  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  necessary  steps  for  the  surrender  of  the  old  lease  and  the 
executing  the  new  one  be  taken.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Stubbs,  and  having  been  put  to  the  meeting 
was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Westropp,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cooke,  it 
was  ordered  that  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Burtchaell  should 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  7th  March,  1922. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Papers  were  read:  — 

1.  "  The  Irish  Franciscans  at  Prague."    By  R.  J.  Kelly, 

k.c,  Fellow. 

2.  "  The  Fortified  Headlands  and  Adjoining  Remains  at 

Howth,  Lambay,  and  Dromanagh,  Co.  Dublin."  By 
T.  J.  Westropp,  Past-President. 
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A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  was  held  on  25th  April,  1922,  at 
4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Present :  — 

Vice-President:—  C.  McNeill 

Fellows:—  Mrs.  McEnery,  E.  J.  French,  W.  G.  Strickland, 
R.  J.  Kelly,  Erskine  E,  West,  F.  Kennedy  Cahill,  A.  R.  W. 
Montgomery,  T.  S.  C.  Dagg,  William  C.  Stubbs. 

Members: — Dr.  Edith  Badham,  Rev.  St.  John  D.  Seymour, 
Miss  E.  Barton,  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  Mrs.  Long,  Miss  M.  Hayden, 
Edmund  Curtis,  Lt.-Col.  E,  F.  Twigg,  Miss  A.  G.  Twigg,  M.  D. 
McAulifre,  Mrs.  McGrane,  W.  W.  Coe,  Lady  O'Connell,  G.  B. 
Symes,  R.  B.  Sayers,  G.  K.  Pilkington,  H.  V.  Grawfurth  Smith, 
H.  O'Hanluain. 

The  President  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp, 
Past-President,  and  proposed  a  resolution  endorsing  that  passed 
by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  on  the  21st  inst.,  recording  its 
regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Westropp,  and  expressing  their  deep 
sense  of  his  manifold  services  and  the  loss  it  has  sustained.  This 
was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Society's  Accounts  for  1921 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  was  unanimously  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  following  Fellows  and  Members  were  elected :  — 

Felloivs. 

Thomas  Edens  Osborne;  Rev.   W.   F.  Hanton ;  Osborn 
Joseph  Bergin. 

Members. 

Henry  Farrand  Griffin;  James  J.  Healy;  Captain  R.  J. 
Boyd;  Joseph  J.  Nunan. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Guinness, 
who  was  unavoidably  absent,  exhibited  the  original  Charter  of 
Charles  II.,  to  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers,  Painter-Stainers,  and 
Stationers,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  1670;  and  also  laid  before  the 
meeting  a  paper  on  "  Dublin  Guilds  "  by  Mr.  Guinness,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Council  for  publication. 

A  paper,  "  Accounts  of  the  Sale  of  Monastery  Chattels  at  the 
Suppression,  1539-1541,"  by  Charles  McNeill,  Vice-President, 
was  read. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  63  Merrion  Square,  on  the 
23rd  May,  1922,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEiNEry,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Fellows  and  Members  were  elected :  — 

Fellows  : — Bernard  J.  McCoy,  Ernest  C.  Johnston,  Francis  A. 
Heron,  Edward  G.  S.  Stringer. 

Members: — Ernest  H.  Alton;  The  Librarian,  Public  Library, 
Rathmines;  W.  M.  Graham,  M.D. ;  John  Maxwell. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  — 

1.  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Irish  Shrines  and  Reliquaries." 

By  H.  S.  Crawford,  Fellow. 

2.  "  Notes  on  Some  Irish  Gold  Ornaments."    By  E.  C.  R. 

Armstrong,  Vice-President. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  St. 
Columba's  College,  the  Shrine  known  as  the  Miosach  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Armstrong  having  explained  the 
features  of  the  Shrine,  it  was  moved  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  members  an  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  the  Shrine. 


EXCURSION. 

An  Excursion  of  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Society  took  place 
on  Saturday  the  10th  of  June.  Leaving  63  Merrion  Square  at  10 
o'clock  the  party  proceeded  in  motor  carriages  to  New  Grange, 
thence  to  Dowth  and  on  to  Monasterboice.  At  these  places  the 
party  had  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  Dr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 
who  most  kindly  undertook  the  task  of  pointing  out  and  explaining 
the  various  antiquities  and  ancient  remains.  In  a  short  address 
he  went  generally  into  the  history  and  features  of  the  tumuli, 
and  afterwards  showed  the  interiors  of  both  structures,  pointing 
out  and  explaining  the  various  inscribed  stones,  &c.  At  Monaster- 
boice he  gave  an  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  explanation  of 
the  carved  panels  and  figures  upon  the  three  crosses,  and  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  ancient  monastic  site.  Dr.  Macalister 's  most 
interesting  and  instructive  exposition  of  the  various  antiquities 
was  much  appreciated,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
a  vote  warmly  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  and  for  the  great 
trouble  he  had  taken,  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  party  then  went  on  to  Drogheda,  where  tea  was  provided 
at  the  Central  Hotel. 

21  Fellows  and  25  Members,  with  15  friends  introduced  by 
them,  took  part  in  the  excursion. 
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THE  EELIQUAEY  KNOWN  AS  THE  MISACH. 

(1)  Description,  by  E.  C.  E.  Armstrong,  Vice-President,  and 

H.  S.  Crawford,  Fellow. 

(2)  Historical  Notes,  by  The  Eev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  d.d.,  Felloiv. 

[Read  18  July,  1922] 
DESCEIPTION. 

Several  accounts  of  the  Eeliquary  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  St.  Columba's  College,  have  already  been 
published.  From  Sir  William,  Betham's  description  (written  in 
1826  and  accompanied  by  a  lithograph  of  the  front)  it  appears  that 
the  case  had  been  "  very  injudiciously  and  violently  opened,  much 
injured,  and  possibly  its  contents  demolished,"  while  later  it 
is  stated  that  "  Those  who  attempted  to  ascertain  its  contents, 
unfortunately  commenced  their  operations  at  the  back,  and  after 
breaking  the  brass  plate  across,  they,  by  chisels  or  some  instru- 
ment of  that  kind,  cut  away  the  box,  and  broke  it  to  pieces  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  restore  it."  1 

In  1853  Dr.  Todd  exhibited  the  Eeliquary  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  from  the  printed  notice  of  this  ex- 
hibition2 we  learn  that  it  had  been  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood 

1  AnHqvarian  Researches.  Pt.  1,  pp.  2 IS,  219. 

2  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  v.,  pp.  464-467. 
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of  Fahan,  Co.  Donegal,  by  William  Barnard,  Bishop  of  Derry. 
who  died  in  1768,  or  by  his  son  Thomas,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  and  subsequently  of  Limerick.  The  succeeding  history 
of  the  Reliquary  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows: — It  was  sold 
with  Bishop  Barnard's  library  in  Dublin;  rinding  no  purchaser  it 
was  bought  in  by  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Variance,  from:  whom  it 
passed  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Jones.  It  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Jones  by  Sir  William  Betham,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  then 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Some  time  after  this  it  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London, -and  purchased  by  a  bookseller,  Mr.  Rodd.  From  him  it 
was  bought  for  twenty-five  guineas  by  Lord  Adare,  who  presented 
it  in  1843  to  St.  Columba's  College. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  exhibition  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of 
St.  Columba's  College,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the 
123rd  May,  1922,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  and  early  in  September  we  were  enabled,  by  their 
kindness,  to  make  a  thorough  examination.  It  is  box-shaped, 
measuring  10J  in.  in  length,  9|  in.  in  breadth,  and  2|  in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  has  clearly  been  completely  reconstructed.  Of  the  inner 
wooden  case  only  one  side,  i.e.,  that  which  now  backs  the  large 
perforated  plate,  is  ancient;  it  is  yew,  while  the  other  portions 
are  modern  yellow  pine.  As  the  box  was  broken  open  from  the 
back  it  seems  probable  that  this  piece  of  yew  is  the  original  front, 
and  that  in  the  reconstruction  its  position  was  changed  because 
the  soft  modern  wood  offered  greater  facilities  for  the  attachment 
of  the  silver  plates. 

The  front  or  principal  face  of  the  shrine  shown  in  Plate  I. 
may  now  be  described.  Together  with  the  adjoining  angles  and 
corners,  it  is  covered  with  thin  silver  plates,  while  the  other  sides 
are  decorated  with  sheets  of  gilt  brass.  The  principal  plates  are 
twelve  in  number;  but  the  designs,  consisting  of  embossed  figures 
rudely  executed,  are  three  only,  each  being  repeated  four  times. 
They  appear  to  have  been  made  by  beating  thin  silver  plates  into 
moulds.  With  the  exception  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  the  figures.  Perhaps  the  dexter  of  the  three,  which 
bears  a  wheel  or  encircled  cross,  and  holds  a  cross-headed  staff 
and  an  object  like  a  book  or  reliquary,  may  be  intended  for  St. 
Katherine.  The  second  figure  would  seem  to  be  that  of  an 
abbot;  and  the  third  that  of  an  archbishop  seated  and  holding  a 
cross-headed  staff :  over  this  figure  are  placed  two  detached  human 
heads.3  The  small  single  figures  are  to  a  great  extent  hidden,  but 
represent  bearded  men  wearing  hoods  or  caps.  The  number  of 
separate  plates  and  the  repetition  of  the  designs  suggest  that  the 
artificer  had  a  stock  of  ornamental  plates  which  he  used  as  re- 
quired.   There  is  also  a  small  crucifixion  of  cast  bronze  covered 

3  Can  these  figures  be  intended  for  SS.  Brigid,  Columkille  and  Patrick  ?  St. 
Patrick  would  thus  be  placed  last,  but  the  whole  design  looks  as  if  it  had  accidentally 
b3en  reversed  ;  for  instance,  it  is  the  left  hands  that  are  raised  in  benediction. 
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with  silver  foil  to  match  its  surroundings.  This  silver-work  is 
dated  by  the  inscription  which  is  carried  across  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  front,  and  reads  : — "  Brian  Mac  Briain  i  Muir- 
giussa  do  cumdaig  me  a°d°  mdccccc° xxxiiii, "  that  is,  Brian 
son  of  Brian  0  Muirgiussan  covered  me  Anno  Domini  1534  (see 
Eig.  1).    The  style  of  the  work  agrees  with  that  period. 

To  these  plates  are  attached  eight  oval  crystals  in  silver  filigree 
settings,  which  cover  parts  of  the  figures.  These  settings  are 
decorated  in  seventeenth  century  style,  and  have,  in  common 
with  the  plates,  been  thinly  gilt.  The  central  setting,  which  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  down,  has  four  sockets  filled  by  green 
glass  beads,  there  being  two  others  on  the  bands  which 
extend  to  the  settings  at  either  side.  The  settings  near  the  angles 
of  the  Reliquary  are  surrounded  with  similar  beads  of  bright  blue 


Fig.  1. — The  Inscription  on  the  Misach. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Miss  M.  Stokes.) 
A  small    has  been  omitted  over  each  of  the  letters  A,  D,  and  M 
in  the  date. 


colour.  The  first-mentioned  beads  are  a  dark  transparent  bottle 
green;  the  last  are  light  coloured  and  opaque. 

The  angles  which  surround  the  front  are  covered  by  additional 
silver  plates  bent  in  section  to  arcs  of  circles ;  there  are  also  silver 
corner-pieces.  The  plates  which  cover  the  upper  and  lower  angles 
are  plain;  that  on  the  dexter  side  has  a  design  of  scroll  foliage 
and  leaf-work  like  palm  branches,  while  the  corresponding  plate 
on  the  sinister  has  rings  interlaced  in  pairs.  (See  A  and  B, 
Eig.  2).  The  upper  dexter  corner-piece  has  the  step -pattern 
shown  at  D,  Eig.  2,  and  the  upper  sinister,  that  seen  at  E, 
Eig.  2.  The  design  on  the  lower  dexter  corner-piece  is  similar 
to  the  last,  but  without  the  short  projecting  lines;  that  on  the 
lower  sinister  is  a  four-strand  plait  (C,  Eig.  2).  All  these  designs 
are  engraved. 

This  barbarously  executed  front  is  of  considerable  interest.  It 
shows  no  trace  of  renaissance  feeling.      The  delineation  of  the 
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figures  is  contemptible.  If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  early  sixteenth 
century  Irish  ecclesiastical  art,  it  shows  how  completely  bereft 
was  Ireland  at  that  period  of  the  splendid  artistic  impulse  which, 
radiating  from  Italy,  was  making  itself  felt  throughout  Europe. 

We  now  come  to  the  back  and  sides;  they  are  made  of  brass,- 
and  modern,  but  have  been  modelled  on  the  style  generally 
assigned  to  the  eleventh  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  workman  who  repaired  the  shrine  had  before  him  the  fragments- 
of  the  original  plates,  which  he  copied. 

The  back  (Plate  II.)  is  covered  with  a  brass  plate,  gilt  and. 
rather  irregularly  pierced  with  one  of  the  cruciform  patterns  com- 
mon on  reliquaries.  When  the  case  was  restored  a  piece  of  red 
leather  was  placed  behind  the  perforated  plate;  originally  there' 
was,  no  doubt,  a  plate  of  silver  or  bronze  to  contrast  with  the  gild- 
ing. The  edges  and  corners  are  bound  writh  plates  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  surrounding  the  front,  but  formed  of  plain  brass. 


Fig.  2. — Designs  on  the  Plates  Covering  the  Edges  of  the  Misach.. 


(Scale  f) 

The  plates  covering  the  top,  base  and  ends  are  decorated  with 
conventionalised  animal  patterns.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
trations, those  at  the  ends  are  openwork,  having  in  the  centre 
clamps  of  cast  metal  decorated  with  animal  heads,  which  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  the  chain.  The  top  and  base,  identical  in 
pattern,  are  not  pierced,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  originals 
were. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Betham's  account  (p.  165,  ante) 
it  was  stated  that  the  brass  plate  at  the  back  had  been  broken 
across,  and  further  that  by  chisels  or  similar  instruments  the  box 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be 
restored.  The  present  back  and  sides  show  no  trace  of  this  violent 
treatment.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Betham  presented  the 
shrine  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  is  unlikely  to  have  given  it  in 
a  broken  state.4 


4  We  consider  this  view  to  be  borne  out  by  a  statement  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Adare  (dated  21  July,  1843,  a  few  days  after  he  had  bought  the  Misach),  in  which 
he  writes  :— Not  that  perhaps  any  part  of  the  original  box  remains,  for  it  has; 
boon  recased." 


PLATE  II.] 


[To  face  page  108. 
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We  suggest  that  the  original  coverings  of  the  back  and  sides 
•Buffered  such  injury  that  Betham,  desparing  of  their  restoration, 
had  copies  made  and  that  these  are  the  plates  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  box.  One  important  exception  we  are  inclined  to  make.  W7e 
believe  that  the  clamps  bearing  rings  and  raised  animal  heads, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  centres  of  the  ends  are  ancient.  Their 
colour  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  metal  work;  their  execution  is 
more  vigorous.  The  chain  attached  to  them  may  also  be  of  ancient 
date. 

To  sum  up  it  appears  that  this  Eeliquary,  a  box  of  yew  wood, 
was  in  the  eleventh  century  decorated  with  a  covering  of  gilt 
bronze ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  repaired,  receiving 
a  new  front  of  silver  plates,  while  in  the  seventeenth  century 
a  number  of  crystals  in  ornamental  settings  were  placed  over 
these;  and  that  in  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  so  violently  opened  as  to  break  up  all  except  the 
front,  it  being  afterwards  reconstructed  by  making  copies  from 
the  remains  of  the  original  plates,  attaching  them  to  a  new 
wooden  box  and  adding  the  clamps  and  chain  which  had  survived 
intact. 

HISTOEICAL  NOTES. 

Apparently  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Misach  is  the  statement 
of  Vallancey  in  the  year  1783,  that  Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  the  barony 
of  Inishowen,  had  informed  him  that  "  there  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Fahan,"  a  box  called  in  Irish 
Meeshac.1  This  Mr.  Barnard  was  Thomas  Barnard,  who  was 
Bishop,  first  of  Killaloe  (1780)  and  afterwards  of  Limerick,  and 
died  in  1806.2  Since  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Derry  in  1761 
and  in  the  same  year  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  thus  ceased  to  be  "  Mr.  Barnard  of  Fahan,"  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  possession  of  the  Misach  as  early  as  1760. 
Betham  had  no  information  as  to  how  he  acquired  it,3  but  it  has 
been  stated,  apparently  on  Todd's  authority,  that  he  purchased 
it.4  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  in  the  previous  century,  and  long 
before,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fahan.  For  an  inquisition 
sped  at  Lifford,  12  September,  1609,  found  that  certain  gortes 
of  glebe  in  the  parish  of  Clonmany,  in  East  Inishowen,  belonged 
"  to  the  keeper  of  the  missagh  or  ornaments  left  by  Collumkill," 
whose  name  was  Donogh  O'Morreeson.  These  gortes,  we  are 
further  told,  "  were  given  by  the  O'Dogherties  and  O'Donells 
to  Collumkill,"  and  (presumably  by  the  saint  himself)  "  to  the 
auncestors  of  the  said  Donogh  O'Morreeson,  whoe  in  those  dais 
were  servaunts  to  Collumkill."  5 

1  Vallancey.  Collectanea,  iv.,  16.  2  Reeves,  Coltoris  Visitation,  p.  45. 

»  Betham/ Inquisitions  Reswcnes.  i..  p.  210.       4  Proc.  B.  I.  A.,  v.,  466. 
5  Ulster  Inquisitions,  Appendix  v. 
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Now  an  inscription  on  the  shrine  indicates  that  Brian  Mac 
Briain  i  Muirgiussa  made,  or  more  probably,  as  we  shall  see, 
repaired  it  in  1534.  Thus  the  O'Morisons  were  hereditary  keepers 
of  the  Misach  as  far  back  as  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  from  time  immemorial  possessors  of  church  land  in 
virtue  of  that  office.  They  believed  that  it  had  originally  belonged 
to  St.  Columba.  The  tradition  is  the  more  valuable  because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century  it  was  somewhat  blurred. 
Donogh  O'Morison  plainly  did  not  know  the  meaning  o|  the 
word  Misach.  He  translates  it  "  ornaments,"  a  rendering  which 
it  cannot  bear.  But  his  translation  implies  that  he  identified  the 
Misach  with  the  ornamental  shrine,  though  of  course  it  must  have 
been  the  relic  which  the  shrine  preserved  and  concealed.  But 
this  mistake  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  cumdach  had  come 
into  existence  only  seventy-five  years  earlier.  Brian  Mac  Briain 
i  Muirgiussa,  therefore,  cannot  have  made  the  cumdach  in  1534; 
he  merely  repaired  a  shrine  which  was  already  old,  and  held  a 
still  more  ancient  relic. 

Now  what  can  we  infer  from  this  early  tradition?  It  implies, 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  Misach  was  something  which  belonged 
to  St.  Columba  :  perhaps  a  book  which  he  had  written  with  his 
own  hand.  But  the  mere  tradition  is  not  historical  proof  of  the 
fact.  Let  us  take  a  parallel  case.  In  the  twelfth  century  there 
was  a  strong  tradition  that  the  Booh  of  Armagh  had  belonged  to 
St.  Patrick.6  The  tradition  seems  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.7  Yet  we  know  that  the  book  was  written  shortly 
after  the  year  800. 8  The  tradition  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  manuscript  was  one  of  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  St. 
Patrick's  See  of  Armagh.  Thus,  though  the  tradition  that  the 
Misach  belonged  to  St.  Columba  may  be  correct,  we  are  only  en- 
titled to  infer  from  it  that  it  was  a  valued  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Derry  or  of  some  other  foundation  of  St.  Columba  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

But  we  are  warned  by  high  authority  that  it  is  pre- 
carious to  believe  even  so  much  as  this.  Peeves  held  "  that 
the  Donegal  jurors  erred  in  referring  the  Misach  to  St.  Columba."9 
His  opinion  is  based  upon  the  story  of  the  Death  of  Muirchertagh 
Mac  Eirca  (T.C.D.  Ms.  H.  2,  16,  col.  312),  from  which  he  prints 
an  extract  with  a  translation.  His  translation  runs:  "  Cairnech 
blessed  them,  and  left  them  gifts,  i.e.,  to  the  Clanns  Conaill  and 
Eoghain.  That  .  .  .  their  influence  should  extend  over  every 
province  around  them  .  .  .  and  that  they  should  have  three 
standards,  viz.,  the  Cathach,  and  the  Bell  of  Patrick,  i.e.,  the 
Bell  of  the  Testament,  and  Cairnech 's  Misach;  and  that  the 


6  St.  Bernard,  Vita  S.  Malachiae,  24. 
8  J.  Gwynn,  Bool;  of  Armagh,  p.  xiv.  f. 


7  A.  F.  M.,  s.  a.  937. 

9Adamnan,  p.  329,  note  g. 
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virtue  of  all  these  should  be  on  any  one  reliquary  of  them  in  time 
of  battle,  as  Cairnech  bequeathed  them." 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  what  is  here  called  "  Cair- 
nech's  Misach  "  is  probably  the  Misach  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. The  blessing  of  Cairnech  was  for  the  Clanns  Conaill  and 
Eoghain;  and  Cairnech  himself  was  seated  in  the  district  west  of 
Lough  Eoyle,10  in  which  district  lies  the  parish  of  Clonmany,  the 
home  of  our  Misach.  Moreover,  it  is  associated  with  the  Cathach, 
the  standard  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegal.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  there  were  two  Misachs  in  the  same  district,  one  of  St. 
Columba  and  the  other  of  St.  Cairnech. 

But  does  the  story  invalidate  the  finding  of  the  Inquisition? 
In  one  respect  it  rather  confirms  it.  Of  the  "  three  standards  " 
one  was  the  Cathach,  written,  if  we  may  accept  a  tradition  which 
seems  to  be  substantially  historical,11  by  St.  Columba,  many  years- 
after  St.  Cairnech 's  death,12  another  was  the  Clog  an  aidechtaT 
which  is  stated  in  the  book  of  Cuana13  to  have  been  taken  by  St. 
Columba  from  St.  Patrick's  grave,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  St.  Cairnech.  It  is,  therefore,  pretty  certain  that  the  writer 
knew  that  the  third  standard  was  also  in  some  way  connected 
with  St.  Columba. 

But  it  is  still  possible  to  suppose  that  it  was  associated  with 
both  saints.  The  earlier  tradition  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  relic 
of  St.  Cairnech,  while  a  later  tradition  transferred  it  to  the  much 
more  famous  saint  of  the  same  region.  Something  of  this  kind 
is  in  fact  suggested  by  the  passage  from  the  story  of  the  Death 
of  Muirchertagh  Mac  Erca,  according  to  Eeeves's  translation. 
The  Misach  was  "  bequeathed  "  by  Cairnech  to  the  clans  whose 
patron  was  Columba.  Why  then  may  it  not  have  come  into  St. 
Columba's  hands  in  virtue  of  that  bequest?  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that,  at  any  rate,  neither  the  Clog  an  aidechta 
nor  the  Cathach  could  have  been  bequeathed  by  St.  Cairnech. 
If  the  document  says  so,  it  simply  betrays  its  untrustworthiness. 
The  fact  is  that  it  makes  no  such  statement.  "  Bequeathed  "  is 
a  mistranslation.  The  Irish  word  is  that  which  is  rightly  rendered 
"  left  "  higher  up.14  We  should  translate  "Cairnech  blessed  them 
and  left  for  them  gifts  ...  as  Cairnech  left  for  them."  No 
such  thing  as  a  testament  is  implied.  The  writer  of  the  tale 
simply  puts  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Cairnech  a  prediction  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  clans,  in  the  course  of  which  he  foretells 
that  they  will  have  three  standards,  famous  in  his  own  day.  The 
blessing  and  the  gift  are  the  prediction  itself.  It  is  true  that  one 
of  the  three  standards  is  called  "  Cairnech 's  Misach."    But  that  a 


10  Irish  Nennius,  pp.  cii..  cviii.  11  Proc.  B.  I.  A.,  xxxin  C,  p.  292 

12  Irish  Nennius,  p.  ex.  13  AnnaU  of  I  Uter,  s.  a.  552. 

14  Reeves  gave  the  correct  translation  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Clog  an  Ed\ 
1877,  p.  10. 
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romancer,  in  a  passage  one  obvious  aim  of  which  is  to  glorify  Cair- 
nech, uses  this  phrase  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious  evidence  that 
the  Misach  ever  belonged  to  that  saint  or  to  any  monastery 
founded  by  him.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  any  tradi- 
tion lay  behind  the  phrase.  And  we  may  go  further.  This  docu- 
ment has  been  described  as  "  ancient."  But  would  any  ancient 
writer  have  described  the  Clog  an  aiclechta  as  a  battle  standard  of 
the  Cinel  -Conaill  or  Cinel  Eoghain?  The  Book  of  Cuana  stated 
that  when  St.  Columba  found  it  at  Down  he  sent  it  to  Armagh; 
and  O'Donnell,  in  his  Bctha  Colaimoille,15  is  content  to  follow  him, 
without  betraying  knowledge  of  any  contrary  tradition.  It  was 
certainly  at  Armagh  where  the  Book  of  Cuana  was  written,  and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh  it  remained  till  at  least  1441. 16  The 
story  of  the  Death  of  Muirchertagh  Mac  Erca,  as  we  have  it,  was 
written  in  the  year  1401. 17  If,  in  the  main,  it  reproduces  an  earlier 
tale,  it  must  include  some  more  recent  embellishments.  If  one 
of  these  is  the  transference  of  St.  Patrick's'  Bell  from  Armagh  to 
Derry,  why  should  we  be  surprised  if  another  was  the  transference 
of  the  Misach  from  St.  Columba  to  St.  Cairnech? 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  connecting 
the  Misach  with  St.  Cairnech.  But  of  what  sort  was  the  relic 
which  our  shrine  contained?  Not,  I  believe,  a  relic  of  St.  Columba 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  not,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  his  body. 
The  tradition  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  something  which  be- 
longed to  the  saint,  and  which  he  disposed  of  before  his  death. 
It  may  have  been  a  book — possibly  a  book  which  he  himself 
wrote.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  theory  that  the  cum- 
dach  once  held  a  book  was  in  its  origin  a  conjecture  of  Betham, 
founded  on  the  form  of  the  wooden  box  within  the  metal  cr.se.18 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  shortly  before  he  made  this  conjecture 
Betham  had  surmised  that  the  sister  cumdach  of  the  Cathach  was 
a  book  shrine — a  surmise  which  proved  correct.  The  earlier  con- 
jecture was  naturally  followed  by  the  later.  But  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported  do  not  inspire  confidence.  Still  less 
certain  is  the  common  assumption  that  it  was  a  calendar.  This 
is  another  conjecture  suggested  by  Todd,  based  on  Betham's 
theory  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  Misach.19 


t,  15  Kellelw-Schoepperle,    §06.  p.  177. 

IF  16  Rsfives,  Memoir,  pp.  19-23;  Antiquities,  pp.  369-375. 

w  i7  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Catalogue  of  Irish  Manuscripts  in  Trinity  College,  Lvbliv, 
p.  99. 

18  Antiquarian  Researches,  1827,  vol.  i.,  p.  218. 
10  Proceedings  E.  I.  A.,  v.,  464. 


ON  A  STONE  WITH  LA  T^NE  DECORATION  RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED  IN  CO.  CAVAN. 


By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President. 

[Read  31  October,  1922.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  well  known  to  students  of  Irish  Antiqui- 
ties, that  although  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  period  of  Celtic 
Christian  Art  have  left  rich  remains  in  this  country,  the 
intervening  Pagan  Iron  Age  is  but  scantily  represented,  so  far 
as  the  present  condition  of  knowledge  permits  us  to  judge.  This 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  some  of  the 
■finest  existing  examples  of  Late  Iron  Age  art — such  as  (for  ex- 
ample) the  Broighter  torque — have  been  found  in  Ireland :  these 
show  that  the  type  of  decoration  associated  with  the  name  jof 


Stone  avith  La  Tene  Decoration  found  in  Co.  Cavan. 


La  Tene  was  appreciated  in  the  country.  This  is  true  whether 
such  ornaments  as  that  just  mentioned  were  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Ireland  or  were  imported  from  oversea. 
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This  alternative  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  small  portable 
object  such  as  a  brooch  or  a  torque.  But  when  we  rind  stones 
weighing  several  tons  which  bear  sculptural  decoration  of  La 
Tene  type  upon  them,  we  may,  with  assurance,  regard  them  as- 
of  native  Irish  manufacture.  Two  such  stones  have  hitherto- 
come  to  light.  The  first  is  the  well-known  monument  which 
stands  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Turoe  House,  Co.  Galway,  and 
which  is  richly  deeoratetd  with  La  Tene  phyllomorphic  ornament 
on  a  geometrical  basis.  The  second  is  a  later  stone  of  in- 
ferior style— probably  La  Tene  III. — from  Castle  Strange,  Co. 
Roscommon.  In  this  the  devices  are  simply  outlined :  in  the 
Turoe  stone  the  sculpture  is  in  two  planes,  a  background  being, 
recessed  behind  the  outer  surface  of  the  stone. 

Casts  of  both  of  these  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum.  With  them  is  a  third  stone — no  cast,  but  the  original 
monument — from  Mullaghmast.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to- 
whether  this  last-named  stone  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  La  Tene- 
series :  to  me  it  looks  much  more  like  a  rather  early  Christian 
relic,  possibly  with  La  Tene  reminiscences  in  its  art. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  discovery  of  another 
La  Tene  stone  monument.  This  important  find  is  due  to  Mr. 
R.  Vincent  Walker,  of  Clones,  who  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1921. 

The  stone  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Bannon,  at  Killy- 
cluggin,  in  the  parish  of  Templeport,  Co.  Cavan :  O.  S.  Map, 
Cavan,  Sheet  13,  upper  right  hand  corner.  Though  the  stone- 
itself  is  not  indicated  on  the  map,  its  exact  site  can  be  fixed 
thus: — Let  the  reader  note  the  words  Level  Crossing  that  occur 
on  the  map  just  above  the  railway  line  as  it  passes  along  the 
south  boundary  of  the  townland.  The  final  g  is  surrounded  with 
marks  denoting  broken  ground  with  trees.  The  stone  should  be- 
indicated  just  east  of  this  group  of  marks.  Mr.  Walker  states, 
that  he  was  led  to  its  examination  by  hearing  from  a  man  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  is  inscribed  with  Oghams.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  When  Mr. 
Walker  first  saw  the  stone,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  decora- 
tion was  visible  above  ground.  In  fact  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stone  was  more  or  less  irregularly  flush  with  the  ground  level.. 
This  upper  surface  is  broken  all  over  :  obviously  the  monument 
was  once  a  pillar  or  stele,  which  has  been  smashed  away  all  but 
the  portion  below  ground.  It  seems  to  be  uncertain  when  this  act 
of  destruction  was  perpetrated  :  it  may  have  been  by  some  pre- 
vious occupants  of  the  land,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  plough ;  it  may  not  impossibly  have  been  the  work  of 
people  who  lived  so  early  that  Iron  Age  paganism  was  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  when  it  would  seem  both  desirable  and  laudable- 
to  destroy  pagan  monuments.    A  ring  of  earth,  about  10  feet  in 
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diameter,  surrounding  the  monument,  appears  to  be  locally 
attributed  to  the  deflection  of  the  plough. 

At  various  times  excavations  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Walker 
and  by  sundry  local  folk  round  the  foot  of  this  stone;  and  thus 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inscribings  came  gradually  to  light. 
During  the  recent  political  troubles,  a  group  of  young  men, 
while  examining  the  stone,  were  dispersed  by  a  passing  body  of 
soldiers,  as  being  an  illegal  assembly !  This  damped  the  ardour 
of  research  for  a  time  ;  but  more  recently  the  inevitable  treasure- 
hunter  has  made  his  appearance,  and  has  dug  all  round  the 
monument,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  surface  is  now  ex- 
posed. Unfortunately,  these  people,  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
searches, discovered  a  small  burial-cist,  which  they  proceeded  to 
destroy.  It  is  not  known  what,  if  anything,  was  found  within 
this  sepulchre.  It  was  just  beside  the  stone,  sunk  about  3  feet 
in  the  ground,  on  the  eastern  side. 

However,  thanks  to  these  diggings,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  stone.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  on  a  very  irregular  base,  turned  up- 
side down.  It  is  4  feet  high,  and  in  axial  dimensions  over  its 
upper  surface  it  measures  5  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  10  inches. 

As  for  the  ornament,  it  closely  resembles  in  style  and  in  tech- 
nique that  on  the  Castle  Strange  stone.  A  line  is  cut  on  the 
waist  of  the  stone,  fulfilling  the  same  function  as  the  band  of 
Wall  of  Troy  "  pattern  on  the  Turoe  stone — forming  a  limit  to 
the  inscribed  surface.  Above  it  are  three  spirals,  each  treated 
differently  from  the  rest,  and  united  b}^  curves  of  the  asymmetry 
in  which  the  La  Tene  artists  delighted.  Obviously  the  monu- 
ment has  been  decorated  over  its  surface,  like  the  Turoe  stone  : 
but  what  survives  is  only  the  lowest  band  of  the  ornament. 

A  small  stone  circle,  much  ruined  and  overgrown  with  trees, 
measuring  60  feet  by  40  feet,  lies  to  the  west  of  this  stone,  and 
,  may  or  may  not  have  some  essential  connexion  with  it. 
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THE  OLD  SWORD. 


THE  CIVIC  INSIGNIA  OF  DUBLIN. 


By  W.  G.  Stkickland,  m.r.i.a.,  Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 
[Read  30  November,  1920.] 

Most  of  the  corporate  towns  in  Ireland  have,  or  had,  various 
insignia — Swords,  Maces,  etc. — many  of  which  have  been 
noted  and  described  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal.  No  history  or 
description  of  the  Dublin  insignia  has,  however,  appeared  any- 
where, except  in  the  late  Mr.  Garstin's  Maces,  Sivords  and  other 
Insignia  of  Irish  Corporations,  1898,  a  not  very  satisfactory  cr 
correct  account. 

The  Insignia,  or  Regalia,  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  consist  of  two  state  swords,  a  great  mace,  three 
smaller  maces,  a  silver-headed  staff;  the  Mayoral  collar  and 
chains. 

The  Sword. 

Swords  of  State  as  symbols  of  authority  were  from  early  times 
borne  before  the  English  Kings.  The  privilege  was  extended  to 
others,  such  as  Earls  having  Palatine  rank,  who  had  a  sword 
carried  before  them  as  emblems  of  their  jurisdiction  within  the 
bounds  of  their  lordships.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  Century 
such  privilege  was  gradually  accorded  to  the  mayors  of  certain 
cities,  the  sword  being  the  emblem  of  their  civic  jurisdiction  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  King.  The  earliest  grant  of  a  sword  was  to 
Newcastle,  by  Richard  II.,  in  1891. 

King  Henry  IV.,  by  a  grant  dated  at  Westminster,  5th  March, 
1402-3,  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  gave  permission  to  the  Mayor 
of  Dublin  and  his  successors  in  office,  to  have  a  gilded  sword 
carried  before  them,  in  honour  of  the  King  and  of  his  faithful 
subjects  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sword 
is  borne  before  the  Mayor  of  London. 

The  Sword,  as  symbolical  of  the  Mayor's  power  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  rhe  City  and  the  King's  representative,  was  often 
called  the  King's  Sword.1  At  the  inauguration  of  the  Mayor  he, 
attended  by  the  Recorder  and  Aldermen  in  their  gowns,  delivered 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  the  Castle,  "  the  White  Staff  and 
Sword  of  the  City,"  and  having  taken  the  oath  of  the  King's 

1  In  1531  on  the  occasion  of  a  riot  between  soldiers  and  City  apprentices,  the 
Mayor,  Thomas  Barbie,  went  out  to  quell  the  riot  "  with  the  King's  Sword  drawn. 'r 
See  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  i.,  p.  188.  * 
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.supremacy  and  the  oath  of  the  office  of  Mayor,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
xeturned  to  him  "  the  staff  of  authority  and  Sword  of  Govern- 
ment "  of  the  City.2 

The  Sword  was  carried,  sheathed,  before  the  Mayor  by  an 
official  appointed  by  the  City — "  Gladifer  Civitatis  " — who  had 
also  other  duties  to  perform.  In  the  oath  which  the  Sword-bearer 
took  on  his  appointment,  set  out  in  the  Chain  Book  of  the  City, 
his  duties  are  given  as  attending  on  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs  and 
Commons,  and  the  assaying  tanned  leather  and  valuing  and 
appraising  all  goods  for  sale  in  the  City.3  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the 
Corn  market  and  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.4  In  the  triennial 
Riding  of  the  Franchises  he  took  a  leading  part,  bearing  the  King's 
■Sword  at  the  head  of  the  procession  along  the  City  boundary, 
often  having  to  carry  it  over  walls  and  ditches,  through  houses 
and  across  rivers  and  water  courses.5  The  names  of  the  Sword- 
bearers  are  regularly  recorded  in  the  Assembly  Rolls.  It  is  re- 
corded, that  in  1481,  Pers  Cruys,  the  then  Sword-bearer,  was 
paid  six  marks  of  silver  yearly. 

Though  the  City  Sword  is  frequently  mentioned,  there  is  no 
description  of  it  in  the  Citv  Records  previous  to  the  reign  of 
■Charles  II. 

There  are  at  present  two  swords;  one  possibly  the  ancient  one, 
.and  the  other,  of  later  date,  the  State  Sword  now  in  use. 

(a)  The  Old  Sword  (Plate  I.). — This  sword,  which  is  kept  in  the 
Mansion  House,  is  of  early  date;  the  blade  may  be  the  original 
one  provided  for  the  City  after  the  grant  of  Henry  IV.  in  1403. 
The  hilt  is  much  later.  In  1609,  £7  15s.  Od.  was  paid  for  "  a  new 
pommel  and  cross  newly  set  on  the  King's  Sword  daily  carried 
•before  the  Mayor,  weighing  22  ounces  pure  silver  at  seven  shillings 
per  ounce  for  gilding  workmanship,  etc."6  The  hilt  now  on  the 
Sword  seems,  from  the  stvle  of  decoration  upon  it,  to  be  of  later 
date. 

The  blade,  which  is  double-edged,  measures  36  inches  in  length, 
and  2\  inches  in  width  at  the  hilt.  The  hilt  is  9|  inches  from 
pommel  to  guard.  The  quillons  are  curved  towards  the  blade, 
the  ends  being  1\  inches  from  each  other.  Both  hilt  and  guard 
are  of  silver  gilt  with  foliage  decoration;  the  pommel,  similarly 
•ornamented,  has  on  one  side  the  City  Arms  and  on  the  other  a 
•crowned  harp.    Under  the  guard  are  curved  flaps  on  each  side, 

2  For  the  oath  taken  by  the  Mayor  given  in  the  Chain  Book,  see  Gilbert's 
Calendar,  i.,  p.  254-.  "  You  shall  safe  keep  this  City  by  all  your  power  for  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Majesty  and  shall  govern  the  people  thereof  in 
peace,"  etc.  etc.    See  also  Charter  of  Edward  111.,  1363,  ibid.,  p.  22. 

»  Gilbert,  i.,  p.  257. 

4  Gilbert,  iv.,  p.  365. 

5  For  account  of  the  Riding  of  the  Franchises  in  1488  and  1603,  see  Gilbert's 
•Calendar,  vol.  i,  pp.  190  and  492. 

6  Friday  Book,  26  May,  1609. 
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with  chased  ornament,  one  bearing  the  City  Arms.  There  are  no 
goldsmith's  marks  on  the  hilt,  nor  armourer's  marks  on  the  blade. 
The  Sword  is  now  without  a  scabbard.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  other  sword,  there  was  one  ornament  dating 
apparently  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  which  was  transferred  to 
the  scabbard  of  the  new,  or  present,  sword;  as  well  as  others  of 
later  date. 

(b)  The  present  State  Sword  (Plate  II.). — This  sword  is  kept 
in  the  Muniment  Room  in  the  City  Hall,  in  charge  of  the  Sword- 
bearer.  The  blade,  double-edged  and  straight,  measures  42  inches 
in  length  from  the  guard  to  the  point,  and  3£  inches  in  width 
under  the  guard.  On  it  are  two  small  armourer's  marks — one 
incised,  the  other  of  brass  inlaid.  These  marks  have  not  been 
identified,  although  the  officials  of  the  Arictoria  and  Albert 
Museum  were  good  enough  to  make  considerable  research  when 
they  wTere  submitted  to  them  by  the  writer. 

The  hilt,  of  silver  gilt,  measures  12f  inches  from  the  pommel 
to  the  insertion  of  the  blade,  and  is  ornamented  with  chased  floral 
decoration  now,  with  long  use  and  cleaning,  almost  obliterated. 
The  guard,  which  is  straight,  17|  inches  long,  is  similarly  orna- 
mented. Under  the  guard  are  two  curved  flaps,  one  on  each  side, 
over  the  blade,  with  a  scroll,  or  ribbon,  with  twro  words,  now  quite 
illegible. 

The  scabbard  is  covered  with  crimson  velvet  with  scalloped 
silver  gilt  edging  running  down  the  sides.  The  top,  under  the 
guard,  measures  3f  inches  in  width. 

Along  the  scabbard  at  intervals,  on  each  side,  are  ornaments 
of  silver  gilt  fastened  by  bands.  These  are,  starting  from  the 
hilt:  — 

1.  The  Rose  of  England,  crowned. 

2.  The  Arms  of  King  William  III.,  viz.  : — 1  and  4  England  and 

France  quarterly;  2.  Scotland;  3.  Ireland.  Over  all  an 
escutcheon  with  the  Lion  of  Nassau.  The  shield  is 
encircled  by  the  Garter  with  motto,  and  over  it  the 
Royal  Cipher. 

3.  No.  1  repeated,  but  of  smaller  size. 

4.  The  same  as  No.  2,  but  without  the  Lion  of  Nassau,  the 

Garter  or  the  Cipher. 

5.  The  Crowned  Harp  in  an  ornamented  shield. 

On  the  chape,  at  the  end  of  the  scabbard,  6  inches  long  and 
of  silver  gilt,  are  the  Arms  of  Dublin,  the  three  castles,  on  each 
side;  as  well  as  on  one  side  a  cherub's  head. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  the  acquisition  of  this  Sword.  The 
Arms  of  William  III.  would  point  to  the  reign  of  that  King,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  these  were  an  addition  to  an  already  existing 
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sword.  The  roses,  too,  look  older  in  their  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion, and  seem  to  belong  to  a  period  not  later  than  Charles  II. 
Also  they  appear  to  have  been  made  for  a  smaller  scabbard,  and 
it  is  likely  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Garter  (to  be  afterwards 
described),  were  part  o£  the  decoration  of  the  old  sword.  It  is 
probable  that  this  sword  was  provided  by  the  City  about  the  same 
time  as  the  great  Mace — that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  Assembly  Rolls  for  1656  is  a  petition  from  John  Parting- 
ton, goldsmith,  for  payment  of  the  balance  of  £57  3s.  Od. — of  which 
he  only  received  £10 — for  ' '  several  gilt  plates  and  other  necessary 
accoutrements  fixed  to  the  Sword."  It  was  ordered  that  he  be 
paid.  This  was  in  July;  but  the  payment  was  not  made,  as  in 
October,  Daniel  Bellingham,  in  whose  employment  Partington 
was,  petitioned  on  his  own  behalf  for  payment,  which  he  obtained. 
These  entries  probably  refer  to  the  old  sword.  In  1668,  Abel  Ram 
was  paid  for  "  garnishing  the  Sword  "  7 ;  and  in  1683,  John  Cope 
was  paid  for  gilding  it.  In  1687,  William  Drayton  made  a  new 
scabbard  for  "  the  great  Sword  carried  before  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  City  "8;  and  in  1692,  Drayton  again  made  a  new  scabbard 
and  repaired  the  sword,  "  the  silver  being  much  worn  and  broken, 
and  some  pieces  lost."  These  records  show  the  hard  usage  to 
which  the  Sword  was  subject.  Five  years  later,  in  1697,  the 
Sword  had  again  to  be  repaired  and  gilt;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
in  doing  so  the  Arms  of  the  King  "  be  engraved  or  affixed."  This 
^ves  us  the  date  of  King  William's  Arms  on  the  scabbard. 
Subsequent  repairs  and  gilding  are  recorded,  in  1763,  1795,  and 
1798. 9  The  top  of  the  scabbard,  under  the  guard,  is  clasped  by  a 
silver  Garter,  with  a  motto  in  Old  English  letters.  The  first  three 
letters  are  SOU  (or  V),  but  the  others  are  now  so  faint  that  they 
cannot  be  read  with  certainty.  Probably,  however,  the  word  is 
SOVEREIGNS  or  SOUVERAYNE,  the  favourite  motto  of 
Henry  IV. ,  which  he  bore  on  a  scroll  on  his  badge  of  silver  ostrich 
feathers;  or  it  may  be  SOVEINEi,  or  SOUVENEZ.  "  Sovenez  de 
Moy, "  or  "  Soveigne  vous  de  Moy, "  were  common  inscriptions 
on  collars,  etc.,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  granted  the 
privilege  to  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  of  having  a  sword  carried  before 
him.    In  a  Roll  of  the  English  Exchequer  of  8  Henry  IV.,  is  an 

7  Gilbert,  iv.,  pp.  98,  106-443. 

8  Gilbert,  v.,  pp.  290-410. 

*  In  October,  1823,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  that  the 
following  inscription  be  engraved  on  the  Corporation  Sword  : — 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Abraham  Bradley 
King.  Baronet,  His  Majesty  King  George  the  4th  with  this  Ancient 
Sword,  conferred  the  Honour  of  Knighthood  in  the  Mansion  House,  the 
23rd  August,  1821,  on 

"  Jonas  Greene,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
"  George  Whiteford,  ") 

and  y  Sheriffs. 

"Nkhs.  Wk.  Brady,  Esqrs.,  J 
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entry  of  payment  to  a  goldsmith  for  a  collar  of  gold  worked 
with  the  motto  "  Soveignez.  "10  It,  therefore,  seems  probable, 
that  the  silver  garter  was  originally  on  the  scabbard  of  the 
old  sword  and  was  removed  to  adorn  the  new  one;  and  this 
probability  is  made  a  certainty  by  an  entry  in  the  City 
Assembly  Rolls.  In  1491,  Patrick  FitzLeones,  who  had  been 
Mayor  of  the  City,  in  1477  and  1482,,  was  ordered  to  "  restore 
the  garter  of  the  greate  sworde  "  which  "  pertayneth  to  the  City," 
taken  by  him.11     (See  Plate  III.) 

(c)  The  Sword-bearer's  Cap. — By  the  Charter  of  Charles  II., 
in  1661,  a  Cap  of  Maintenance  was  allowed  to  be  carried  before 
the  Mayor.  A  Cap  of  Maintenance,  anciently  a  mark  of  dignity, 
was  of  crimson  cloth  turned  up  with  ermine  and  divided  at  the 
back  into  two  peaks  or  tails.  Whether  such  a  cap  was  ever 
actually  carried  before  the  Dublin  Mayor  is  not  recorded.  In 
some  towns,  such  as  Exeter  and  Waterford,  the  cap  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  Tudor  hat  or  cap.  In  London,  Bristol  and  Dublin 
a  fur  cap  is  worn  by  the  Sword-bearer,  but  when  or  how  such  a 
cap  was  derived  from  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  if  at  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  wearing  of  a 
Cap  of  Maintenance  should  be  extended  to  a  Sword-bearer.  In 
Ricart's  Kalendar  (see  infra,  p.  127,  note  23),  the  Bristol  Sword- 
bearer,  in  1479,  is  shown  with  a  fur  cap.  The  London  cap  is  of 
grey  or  brown  fur,  widening  towards  the  top,  as  the  Dublin  one 
also  was.  But  the  present  Dublin  cap,  a  new  one  made  only  a 
few  years  ago,  is  of  black  fur  and  has  straight  sides  not  widening 
at  the  top.    It  measures  8|  inches  high. 

The  City  Arms  are  usually  represented  in  modern  times  as 
surmounted  by  the  fur  cap;  but  there  is  no  heraldic  authority 
for  this. 

Maces. 

(a)  The  Great  Mace  (Plates  II.  and  IV.).— The  City 
of  Dublin  did  not  possess  a  Great  Mace  to  be  borne 
before  its  Mayor  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  an  emblem 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him  as  Chief  Magistrate,  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Though  the  Assembly  Rolls  of  the 
Corporation  contain  frequent  mention  of  Maces,  Officers  of  Mace 
and  Mace-bearers,  the  Maces  referred  to  were  the  small  Maces 
carried  by  sergeants-at-arms  and  certain  municipal  officials 
attending  on  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  etc.12 


10  See  further  as  to  these  mottoes,  note  33,  page  130,  infra. 

11  Gilbert,  i.,  p.  372.  Portions  of  the  membrane  are  torn  away,  so  that  the 
entry  is  defective. 

12  For  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  Maces  from  military  weapons  to  emblems 
of  authority,  see  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xli.,for  1884,  p.  370.  See  also  The 
Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia  of  Office  of  the  Cities  and  Corporation  Towns  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  Llewellyn  Jewitt  and  W.  St.  John  Hope,  1895. 

I 
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Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  during  his  Mayoralty,  1665-66,  provided 
himself  with  "  a  great  Mace  "  to  be  carried  before  him;  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  it  was  used  by  his  successor, 
John  Desmyniers.  But  it  was  not  as  yet  City  property,  for  at 
an  Assembly  held  on  the  "  3rd  Friday  after  29th  September," 
1667,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mayoralty  of  Mark  Quin,  a 
petition  from  the  Commons  prayed  "  that  the  great  Mace  now 
carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City,  formerly  belonging 
to  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  Knight  and  Baronet,  or  such  other 
Mace  as'  should  be  thought  fit,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  might  be  continued  to  be  carried  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  said  Mace  might 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  City,  and  also  that  an  officer 
might  be  established  for  carrying  the  said  Mace."  And  as  it 
appeared  that  Bellingham  had  to  pay  to  the  city,  as  a  fine  for  his 
house  in  Castle  Street,  sixty  pounds  worth  of  plate,  it  was  ordered 
that  he  should  retain  the  sixty  pounds  in  part  payment  for  the- 
Mace  and  that  he  be  paid  a  sum,  not  exceeding  forty  pounds, 
according  to  a  valuation  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs  and  three  goldsmiths — Partington,  Stoker  and  Lord.  It 
was  further  ordered  that  the  Mace  be  carried  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  that  Anthony  Derry  be  appointed 
Mace-bearer  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  valuation 
amounted  to  £93  18s.  9d.,  and,  after  allowing  for  the  £60,  Belling- 
ham was,  in  1668,  paid  the  balance  of  £33  18s.  9d.13 

The  Great  Mace  thus  acquired  by  the  City  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  is  the  one  now  in  use.  This  Mace  is  of  large  size, 
equalling  those  of  London  and  Winchester,  two  of  the  longest 
in  England,  and  exceeded  only  by  two  in  the  Tower  of  London 
and  that  of  Oxford.  It  is  of  great  beauty  in  its  design, 
but  has  suffered  from  long  and  rough  usage  and  has  under- 
gone various  alterations  which  at  first  sight  make  it  appear 
to  be  of  later  date  than  we  know  it  to  be.  Of  silver  gilt, 
it  measures  63  inches  in  length  and  24  inches  round  the 
head.  The  shaft,  which  is  made  in  separate  parts  screwed 
together,  encloses  a  wooden  staff,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  chased, 
floral  design  now  much  worn  and  defaced,  and  has  two  knops 
elaborately  and  differently  ornamented.  The  base,  11  inches  long 
by  17  inches  round,  is  chased  and  fluted  and  terminates  in  a  flat 
end  to  rest  on.  The  head  of  the  Mace,  19  inches  in  height,  is 
supported  on  the  shaft  by  four  ornamented  brackets,  and  round 
the  top  is  a  circlet  or  coronet  of  crosses  patee  and  fleurs-de-lis. 
The  sides  of  the  head,  below  the  coronet,  are  divided  into  four 
panels  ornamented  with  the  Rose  and  Thistle  on  one  stem,  for 
Great  Britain  (twice  repeated);  the  three  Fleurs-de-lis,  for  France, 


13  Gilbert,  iv.,  pp.  224-5,  440. 
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and  the  Harp,  for  Ireland.  The  panels  are  divided  by  nude  half- 
length,  armless  figures  terminating  in  foliage  ornament.  From  the 
coronet  spring  four  curved  bands  meeting  at  the  top  and  carry- 
ing the  orb,  or  mound,  surmounted  by  a  cross  patee.  Both  orb 
and  cross  are  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  work  on  the  Mace, 
and  are  of  rather  coarse  workmanship.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  they  did  not  follow  the  design  of  the  original  ones.  In 
the  mezzotint  portraits  of  Lord  Mayor  French  (1782-3),  How 
(1733-4),  and  Cooke  (1740),  the  Mace  shown  in  each  is  without 
the  orb  and  with  a  cross  on  a  long  stem  issuing  from  a  coronet- 
like ornament.  But  in  the  portrait  of  Aldrich  (1741-2),  and  in 
subsequent  portraits,  the  cross  and  orb  appear  as  they  are  at 
present.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  orb  is  engraved  in  script : 
"richd.  quinton,  officer  of  commons,  jany.  1804."  This  Bichard 
Quinton  was  Master  of  the  Tailors'  Gild  in  1800-1,  and  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  Commons.  He  was  appointed  Officer  of 
Commons  and  Mace-bearer  on  the  20th  January,  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  Henry  Strong,  who  had  held  the  post  since  1787. 
Quinton  continued  in  the  appointment  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Why  his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  the  Mace  cannot  be 
explained.14  On  the  head,  under  the  arches,  is  a  flat  plate  on 
which  are  the  Eoyal  Arms  of  the  first  Hanoverian  King,  thus 
marshalled: — 1.  quarterly,  1  and  4  the  Arms  of  Hanover,  viz.  :  — 
per  pale  and  per  chevron — (1)  two  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale, 
for  Brunswick;  (2)  a  lion  rampant,  for  Luxemburg;  and  (3)  a 
horse  courant,  for  Westphalia. 

2.  The  Lion  o*  Scotland.    3.  The  Harp  of  Ireland. 

Over  all  is  an  escutcheon  with  the  electoral  cap.  .  The  whole 
is  surmounted  with  a  helmet,  crown  and  lion,  and  the  letters 
G.B.,  i.e.,  George  I.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Arms  of  England 
and  France  are  not  included.  The  usual  marshalling  was  : — 1. 
England  impaling  Scotland;  2.  France;  3.  Ireland,  and  4. 
Hanover. 

From  these  Arms  and  the  letters  G.B..  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear  that  the  Mace  is  of  the  time  of  George  I.  and  not  of 
Charles  II.  But  the  style  of  decoration  upon  the  head  and  stem 
points  to  the  earlier  date.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  believe  that  the 
Mace  provided  for  himself  by  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation  in  1667,  should  have  been  so  soon 
replaced.  What  apparently  happened  was  that  the  Corporation, 
anxious  to  eliminate  all  reminiscences  of  the  Stuarts  on  the 


14  The  same  person  generally  combined  the  posts  of  Mace  bearer  and  Officer 
of  Commons.  As  Officer  of  Commons  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Common 
Council  and  had  other  duties.  At  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  corporation 
his  salary  was  £73  16s.  lid.,  besides  fees  which  brought  his  annual  income  to 
about  £100. 
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accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  of  which  they  were  loyal  and 
warm  supporters,  had  a  new  plate  made  for  the  head  of  the  Mace 
with  the  Arms  of  King  George,  and  changed  the  letters  C.  R.  on 
the  sides  to  G.  R.  Examining  these  letters  it  seems  evident  that 
each  of  them  is  not  from  a  single  punch,  but  that  to  the  original 
C.  punch  was  afterwards  added  the  tail  to  convert  it  into  a  G.  A 
distinct  gap  or  space  can  be  seen  between  the  two  punches;  and 
while  the  four  letters  G.  are  identical  the  added  tails  vary. 

The  entries  in  the  Assembly  Rolls  recording  repairs  and  other 
work  on  the  Mace  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  original  one 
was  not  replaced  by  a  new  one.15 

In  1684,  the  "  Great  Mace  "  being  found  to  be  "  much, 
broken,  out  of  order,  and  the  gilding  worn  off,"  it  was  ordered  to 
be  mended  and  gilt,  and  in  the  following  year  Edward  Harris,, 
goldsmith,  was  paid  £27  17s.  Od.  "  for  mending,  repairing  and 
new  gilding  the  great  Mace  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
this  City."  In  1697,  the  Mace  was  again  "  much  out  of  repair  and 
wanting  gilding  ' ' ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  repaired 
and  gilded  and  "  His  Majesty's  Arms  be  in  some  place  engraved 
or  affixed."16  This  entry  is  important  as  bearing  upon  the  Arms 
now  on  the  Mace.  At  present  the  Arms  of  William  III.  do  not 
anywhere  appear,  so  that  we  may  conjecture  that  these  Arms- 
were  put  on  a  new  plate  on  the  head,  probably  replacing 
those  of  Charles  II.,  and  were  subsequently,  in  turn,  replaced 
by  those  of  George  I.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  entry  regarding 
this  latter  change;  the  next  record  being  in  1763,  when  the  Mace 
was  in  so  disorderly  a  condition  "  that  it  had  to  be  again  repaired 
and  gilt.17 

No  hall-mark,  date-mark  or  maker's  mark  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  upon  the  Mace;  but  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Daniel 
Bellingham,  or  of  John  Partington  who  had  been  his  apprentice 
and  wTas  a  freeman  or  the  City  in  1658,  and  Master  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Corporation,  in  1666-67.18 

(b)  Minor  Maces. — In  addition  to  the  Great  Mace,  there  are' 
three  smaller  maces. 

As  early  as  the  14th  Century,  maces  were  carried  by  the  King's 


r  15  Alterations  of  Maces  after  the  Restoration  or  at  the  Revolution  were  not  un- 
usual. The  great  Mace  of  Congleton,  Cheshire,  was  made  in  1651,  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  1661 ,  at  the  Restoration,  the  Royal  Arms,  badges  and  '*  C.  II."  on 
the  head  were  added  ;  and  the  legend  round  the  head  commemorating  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  was  altered  to  a 
memorial  of  the  Restoration.  (See  Journal  of  the  Architectural,  Archaeological  and 
Historic  Society  of  City  and  County  of  Chester  and  North  H  ales,  vol.  xx.,  N.S., 
pp.  225-6-7.) 

16  Gilbert,  v.,  pp.  326-358  ;  vi.,  p.  175. 

17  Gilbert,  xi.,  p.  172. 

18  John  Partington  died  in  1670.  His  wife  Anne  was  daughter  of  Johnv 
Desmyniers,  who  succeeded  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham  as  Lord  Mayor  in  1666. 
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Sergeants-at-Arms,  and  the  right  to  have  one  or  more  Sergeants- 
at-Mace  was  given  to,  or  assumed  by,  Mayors  of  towns.  These 
officials  at  first  carried  wands  or  rods  (Virgse).  We  find  that  at  the 
annual  appointment  of  officers  recorded  in  an  Assembly  Koll  of 
1450,  certain  officials,  including  the  City  Sergeants,  were  directed 
to  surrender  their  wands  of  office — (Virgas  suis  de  officiis)  before 
reappointment.  The  first  mention  of  maces  occurs  in  an  Assembly 
Boll  of  1457-8  (4th  Friday  after  25th  December,  1457)  when  it  was 
^decreed  "  that  there  shall  be  two  Macers  to  bear  two  silver  maces 
before  the  Bailiffs  .  .  .  and  every  of  them  shall  take,  for 
every  arrest  they  do,  three  pence."  The  Mayor's  Sergeants-at- 
Mace,  who  varied  in  number,  but  were  usually  six,  were  furnished 
with  silver  maces  of  small  size  weighing,  as  recorded  in  1559,  six 
ounces,  and  costing  eight  shillings.  In  1607,  when  two  maces 
were  required,  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  silver  bestowed  upon  them 
be  as  good  as  London  touch."19  In  1652,  Daniel  Bellingham,  was 
paid  £66  for  making  six  silver  maces  for  "  officers  following  the 
City  Sword  ";  he  to  have  the  old  maces  and  such  old  plate  as 
might  be  necessary.  Six  new  maces  were  made,  in  1668,  by  Abel 
Earn,  goldsmith,  and  Henry  Lord  was  paid  £8  13s.  6d.  for  "a 
silver  mace  for  the  use  of  the  City, ' '  in  1663.20 

The  Sergeants-at-Mace  were  appointed  by  the  Council  and 
had  to  give  security.  Their  duties  were  to  attend  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  all  public  occasions  and  to  wait  at  his  table ;  also  to  attend  the 
Sheriffs  at  all  executions  of  criminals.  There  is  frequent  mention 
of  their  misbehaviour  and  neglect  of  their  duties,  as  in  1737,  when 
several  of  them  were  dismissed  for  not  attending  on  the  Lord 
Mayor  when  required,  so  that  he  could  not  have  the  regalia  of  the 
City  carried  before  him,  and  had  been  obliged  "  to  leave  the  City 
Mace  in  Christ  Church  for  want  of  any  sort  of  officer  to  carry  it, 
and  being  necessitated  to  make  the  Mace-bearer  carry  his  sword, 
having  no  other  attending  him."21 

The  maces,  at  the  death  or  removal  from  office  of  the  holder, 
had  to  be  given  up  to  the  City;  but  they  were  frequently  lost  or 
made  away  with,  so  that  in  1759  it  was  ordered  that,  as  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  up  silver  maces  upon  death  or  removal 
of  Sergeants,  they  were  thenceforth  to  be  kept  in  the  Mansion 
House  and  given  out  to  the  Sergeants  on  public  days,  and  then 
returned.  It  was,  perhaps,  after  this  order  was  issued  that  the 
little  maces  described  below  were  made,  in  1760,  to  replace  lost 
or  broken  ones.  In  1824,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  only 
three  maces  in  the  Town  Clerk's  possession,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  a  report  be  made  of  the  number  of  silver  maces  then  deficient, 
and  how  they  had  disappeared.22 


19  Gilbert,  ii.,  pp.  7  &  482. 
21  Ibid.,  iv.,  p.  485. 


20  Gilbert,  iv.,  pp.  32,  443,  281. 

22  Assembly  Roll,  15th  October,  1824 
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Small  Silver  Mace  (Plate  V.).— The  first  of  the  Minor  Maces  is- 
of  silver,  measuring  llf  inches  in  length  and  13  inches  round  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  shank,  6  inches  in  length,  is  plain,  without 
any  ornamentation,  with  a  flat  end  on  which  are  the  Arms  of  the 
City.  The  head  is  6|  inches  high.  The  lower  part  springs  from 
the  shank  with  two>  bands  intervening ;  the  lower  band  ornamented 
with  the  Harp,  the  Rose  and  Thistle  on  one  stem,  and  a  shield 
with  three  Fleurs-de-lis;  the  upper  band  or  coronet  has  alternate 
crosses  patee  and  Fleurs-de-lis.  The  head,  widening  towards  the 
top,  is  divided  into  panels  by  nude,  half-length,  armless  figures 
terminating  in  foliage  ornament.  The  panels  are  ornamented 
with  the  Rose  and  Thistle  on  one  stem,  the  Fleurs-de-lis,  both  on 
shields  surmounted  by  the  Crown,  and  the  crowned  Harp  without 
a  shield.  A  coronet  of  alternate  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lis  encircles 
the  head,  and  on  the  top  is  a  gilt  plate  embossed  with  an  oval 
shield,  left  blank,  but  with  the  royal  supporters,  the  lion  and 
unicorn,  the  garter  with  motto,  and  underneath,  "  Dieu  et  mon 
Droit  " — all  surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown  and  the  letters 
G.  R. 

On  the  head  are  the  hall-marks — the  Harp,  crowned;  Hibernia; 
the  maker's  mark,  T.  J".  (Thomas  Johnston)  and  date  letter  O. — 
(1761). 

This  beautiful  little  mace  may  have  been  one  of  those  carried 
by  certain  of  the  officers  of  the  old  corporation,  such  as  the  officers, 
or  Sergeants-at-Mace,  who  attended  upon  the  Mayor  and  carried 
out  the  processes  of  the  City  Court,  or  those  who  attended  the 
Sheriffs,  as  before  described. 

A  Pair  of  Maces  with  Wooden  Stems  (Plate  VI.) — No.  1.  The 
head  of  this  mace  is  similar  in  its  ornamentation  to  that  of  the 
foregoing,  but  instead  of  the  shield  on  the  top  being  left  blank  it 
has  the  Royal  Arms — 1.  England  impaling  Scotland;  2.  France; 
3.  Ireland;  4.  Hanover. 

The  shank  is  only  1|  inches  long,  the  end  forming  a  socket  in 
which  is  fitted  a  turned  wooden  staff  of  mahogany  or  rosewood, 
terminating  in  a  silver  ferrule  with  flat  end  on  which  is  a  gilt 
plate  bearing  the  City  Arms.  The  length  of  the  staff  from  socket 
to  base,  including  the  ferrule,  is  24  inches. 

There  are  several  marks.  On  the  head  are  the  crowned  Harp 
and  Hibernia,  and  an  indistinct  maker's  mark,  perhaps  W.  T. 
(William  Townsend).  No  date  mark.  On  the  shank  is  the  crowned 
Harp  and  an  indistinguishable  date  letter  in  an  oval. 

This  mace  was  probably  made  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  after 
1730,  as  shown  by  the  Hibernia  mark. 

No.  2. — This  is  the  same  as  No.  1 ;  but  on  the  ferrule  is 
engraved  in  ornamental  script  the  letters  R.  H.  There  are  no 
marks  on  the  head;  but  on  the  shank  is  the  Harp  without  a  crown, 
and  a  small  Gothic  a. 

The  above  three  maces  have,  in  modern  times,  been  carried 
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before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  banquets  placed  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him. 

Silver-headed  Staff  (Plate  VI.,  No.  3).— On  a  bamboo  staff, 
6  ft.  7  in.  long,  is  a  silver  head  6f  in.  high,  and  13  in.  round 
the  top.  The  head  widening  out  from,  a  stem  is  encircled  at  the 
bottom  and  the  centre  with  beaded  and  scalloped  ornament,  and 
is  fluted  at  the  side  and  ornamented  on  the  flat  top  with  embossed 
concentric  circles.  Across  the  diameter  of  the  top  are  three 
broken  longitudinal  projections,  apparently  the  base  of  some  former 
ornament.  The  head,  which  shows  signs  of  rough  usage,  is  broken 
and  has  several  old  repairs.  There  are  no  marks;  but  the  design 
and  workmanship  appear  much  older  than  the  maces.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  use  or  its  history,  though  it  is  said  to  have, 
been  carried  before  the  Mayor  before  the  present  great  mace  was 
acquired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  may  be  true.  The 
town  of  Lancaster  has  what  is  called  the  Mayor's  Staff,  which  is 
carried  before  the  Mayor  at  state  ceremonies;  an  ebony  staff 
with  a  silver  head,  dating  from  1613;  and  Chester  also  has  one, 
with  a  bamboo  staff,  as  the  Dublin  one  has.  These  ornamental 
staves  developed  from  the  white  wooden  rod  or  "  staff  of 
authority  "  carried  by  mayors.  At  the  swearing  in  of  the  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  white  staff,  together- 
with  the  sword,  were  delivered  to  the  Viceroy  by  the  Mayor  and 
returned  to  him  after  he  had  taken  the  oath.  A  long,  slender,, 
white  wand  or  rod  is  still  carried  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin . 
and  is  shown  in  many  portraits.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  1588,  the 
constables  of  the  several  Wards  were  ordered  to  carry  staves,  by 
which  they  might  be  known;  forty-one  to  have  the  Queen's  Arms 
and  the  Arms  of  the  City,  in  gold,  and  three  others  with  the  like 
Arms  in  silver.23.  There  are  in  the  Mansion  House  two  staves  of 
painted  wood  with  small  brass  crowns.  One  staff  has  the  Royal 
Arms  and  the  City  Arms  painted  on  it,  with  a  band  of  shamrocks 
beneath.  They  were  formerly  at  Green  Street  Court  House,  pre- 
sumably those  earned  by  the  tipstaffs  or  other  court  attendants,2* 

THE  MAYORAL  COLLAR, 
Plate  VII. — In  1661,  King  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  dated 
20th  April,   to  the   City   of  Dublin,   in  which,    after  reciting 
the   Grant   of    a    Sword   to   the    City  by  King  Henry  IV.,  he 
says: — "  Being  desirous  to  put  a  mark  of  our  royal  favour  upon 


23  Friday  Book,  29th  November,  1588. 

84  On  the  subject  of  Corporation  Maces  and  other  Insignia,  see  The  Corporation 
Hate  and  Insignia  of  Office  of  Cities  in  Enjland  and  Wales,  by  L.  Jewitt  and 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  1895. 

In  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Bristol,  The  Maire  of  Bristoive  is  Kalendar, 
compiled  by  Robert  Ricart,  town  clerk,  about  1480,  is  a  coloured  drawing,  or 
illumination,  showing  the  induction  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1479.  The  Sword- 
bearer  with  the  Sword  and  a  fur  cap  is  shown,  as  well  as  a  number  of  attendant 
officials  holding  small  maces  (see  Camden  Society,  1872). 
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the  said  City  for  the  eminent  services  performed  to  us  and  to  our 
late  royal  father  of  ever  blessed  memory  by  our  faithful  liege 
people  of  said  City,"  grants  that  the  Mayor  and  his  successors 
"  may  have  a  Cap  of  Maintenance  borne  before  him,"  and  also 
that  they  "shall  and  may  wear  a  Collar  of  S.S.,  both  of  which  we 
have  sent  as  a  mark  of  our  royal  favour  to  the  said  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, Sheriffs,  Commons  and  Citizens  of  our  said  City  of  Dublin."25 
In  a  letter  of  the  25th  October  following,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  asks  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Secretary 
of  State,  for  an  order  to  the  Master  of  the  Jewels  and  Sir  Thomas 
Vyner  to  deliver  him  the  Chain  made  for  the  Mayor  of  Dublin 
which  "  came  to  £120  or  thereabouts."26  Sir  Thomas  Vyner  was 
a  London  goldsmith,  and,  from,  this  letter,  was  evidently  the 
maker  of  the  chain,  or  collar.  No  description  of  this  collar  has 
come  down  to  us;  but  it  was  probably  composed  of  alternate 
Roses,  Knots  and  S.S.,  similar  to  the  present  collar,  and  had 
a  pendant  medal  with  head  of  Charles  II. 

When  King  James  II.  arrived  in  Dublin,  on  the  24th  March, 
1688-9,  the  mayoral  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  a 
merchant  in  Bridge  Street,  who  had  been  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  23rd  April,  1786.  He  was 
made  Paymaster  of  King  James's  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  was  succeeded  as  Lord  Mayor  in  April, 
1689,  by  Alderman  Terence  McDermott,  whom  the  King  knighted 
on  14th  May,  1690.  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  in  their  History  of 
Dublin  (I.  p.  1066),  state  that  Creagh,  after  the  downfall  of  King- 
James,  absconded  with  the  Mayoral  Collar,  and  that  thereafter  at 
the  triennial  "  Riding  of  the  Franchises  "  proclamation  was 
always  made  summoning  the  delinquent,  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  story,  whatever  be  its  origin, 
is  incorrect.  Creagh  went  abroad,  where  he  lived  in  exile  for  many 
years.  Returning  to  Ireland,  though  in  what  year  does  not  appear, 
he,  in  1725,  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Carteret,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property,  which  he  states  to  have  been  of  great 
value  and  had  been  seized  by  Coningsby,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
or  for  compensation  for  his  losses,  or  a  pension.  He  refers  to 
the  "  innocent  sufferings  "  of  himself  and  his  three  sons,  and  to 
the  "  utmost  want  and  indigency  "  to  which  he  was  reduced. 
This  petition  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  result.  In  1727, 
he  applied  to  the  Corporation  for  assistance,  and  in  1732,  1733 
and  1734,  the  Corporation  made  him  grants  of  money,  and  eventu" 
ally  gave  him  an  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  on  account 
of  his  great  necessity  and  indigent  circumstances.27     This  does 

25  Grant  of  Charles  II. ,  20th  April,  1661  ;  confirmed  by  Grant  of  4th  September, 
1676,  and  also  by  Charter  of  James  II.,  27th  October/l687. 

26  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers,  Ireland,  1660-62,  p.  66. 

27  In  the  Halliday  Collection  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Royal  Trish  Academy,  is  a 
small  8vo  of  16  pages — Remarks  vpon  Mr.  Woods  Coyn  and  Proceedings,  by  Sir 
Michael  Creagh  ;  Dublin,  printed  by  Wiliam  Wilmot  on  the  Blind  Key,  1724. 
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not  look  as  if  the  City  had  any  grievance  against  him.  The  collar, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  taken  by  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  but  by 
his  successor  in  the  Mayoralty,  Sir  Terence  McDermott,  who  went 
to  France  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim.28 

What  actually  happened  we  learn  from  the  Ormonde  MSS.  and 
the  Stuart  Papers.  The  former  tells  us  that,  on  3rd  July,  1690,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  "  the  Lord  Mayor  [Terence  McDermott] 
and  Aldermen  and  most  of  the  Militia  went  all  away,  carrying  with 
them  the  medal  and  collar  of  S.S. ;  but  left  the  sword,  mace  and 
cap,"  and  further,  that  "  the  City  Sword  was  carried  to  the  Tholsel 
and  deposited  with  Alderman  Motley  who  should  have  been  Mayor 
Ijefore."29  McDermott  kept  the  collar  and  took  it  with  him  to 
France,  as  appears  from  the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor,  where 
there  is  the  following  order  from  James  II.,  dated  at  St.  Germains, 
27th  September,  1695,  addressed  to  Sir  Terence  McDermott  : 
Whereas  the  Chain,  or  Collar,  and  Medal  of  Gold  belonging  to 
the  City  of  Dublin  was  delivered  to  you  by  Sir  William  Ellis, 
-chamberlain  and  treasurer  of  the  said  city,  when  you  entered  into 
the  mayoralty,  and  is  now  remaining  in  your  hands,  and  whereas 
we  have  not  yet  determined  in  whose  custody  the  said  chain  and 
medal  ought  to  remain  during  our  absence  from  our  Kingdoms, 
whether  in  yours  as  the  last  Mayor  of  the  said  city  or  in  Sir  W. 
Ellis's  custody  as  chamberlain  and  treasurer  thereof,  our  will  and 
pleasure  is  that  you  forthwith  deliver  them  to  the  said  Sir  W.  Ellis 
to  be  deposited  in  our  hands  and  preserved  by  us  for  our  said 
-city."30  This  order  is  conclusive  as  to  the  chain  having  been 
taken  to  France  by  McDermott  ;  but  of  its  subsequent  fate  nothing 
is  known. 

The  City  having  thus  lost  its  mayoral  collar,  Bartholomew  Van 
Homrigh,  Lord  Mayor  in  1697-8,  petitioned  King  William,  on  1st 
December,  1697,  for  a  new  one.31    He  prayed  that  Dublin  might 

in  everlasting  memory  of  the  great  services  of  William  III.  to 
"the  Protestant  inhabitants  and  as  a  mark  of  his.  royal  grace  and 
favour,  be  honoured  with  a  Collar  of  S.S.  with  His  Majesty's 
effigies  on  a  medal,  to  be  worn  by  all  the  Mayors  of  the  City 
successively  in  all  ages  to  come."  In  response  to  the  petition 
W7illiam  signed  a  Warrant,  dated  at  Loo,  in  Flanders,  on  28th 
October,  1697,  authorizing  the  Lords  Justices  to  prepare  and  make 


28  See  Stuart,  Papers  at  Windsor,  vol.  i.,  p.  141.  "Certificate,  dated  3rd 
September,  1699,  that  Sir  Terence  Macdermot,  being  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  when 
the  King  was  there,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  much  real  and  fidelity, 
and  that  having  come  over  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  his  faithful 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  King  has  caused  him  very  considerable  losses 
in  Ireland,  in  the  island  of  Monserrat  and  elsewhere." 

29  Ormonde,  MSS.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  387-8  (Historical  MSS.  Commission). 

30  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor,  vol.  i.,  p-  108  (Historical  MSS.  Commission). 

31  Van  Homrigh,  a  Dutchman,  was  a  merchant  in  Dublin  ;  M.P.  for  Derry,  and 
a  Commissioner  of  Revenue  ;  died  in  1703.  He  was  father  of  Esther  Van  Homrigh, 
Swift's  "  Vanessa." 
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a  Collar  of  S.S.  with  the  Royal  effigies,  to  be  presented  to  Varr 
Homrigh  and  worn  by  him  and  succeeding  Mayors.  The  Lords 
Justices  had  the  collar,  which  is  of  silver  gilt,  made  in  London. 
The  Medal,  winch  is  of  gold,  was  executed  by  James  Roettier, 
second  son  of  the  famous  medallist,  John  Roettier.  It  bears,  on 
the  obverse  a  bust,  in  profile,  of  the  King  with  long  flowing  hair 
and  wearing  a  mantle  fastened  with  a  brooch  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  inscription:  gvlielmvs.  tertius.  d.g.  mag.  bmt.  fran.  et. 
hib.  rex.  and  the  medallist's  signature,  james  r.  f.  {i.e.,  James 
Roettier  fecit).    On  the  reverse  is:  gvlielmvs.  hi.  antiqvam.  et. 

FIDELEM.  HIBERNIAE.  METROPOLIN.  HOC.  IND VLGENTIAE .  SVA.  MVNERE. 
ORNAVIT.  EARTH.  VAN.  HOMRIGH.  ARM.  VRB.  PRAETORE.  MDCXCVIII.  : 

(William  III.  decorated  the  Ancient  and  Loyal  Metropolis  of  Ire- 
land with  this  memorial  of  his  favour.  Bartholomew  Vanhom- 
righ,  Esqre.,  being  Mayor,  169B).32 

The  Collar,  which  is  silver  gilt,  is  composed  of,  alternately,  the 
Tudor  Rose,  in  metal  and  enamel,  a  trefoil-shaped  Knot  and  the 
letter  S.  On  each  side  of  the  collar  is  a  harp,  placed  so  as  to- 
appear  in  front  of  each  shoulder  when  worn.  The  ends  of  the 
collar  are  united  at  the  back  and  in  front  by  a  Portcullis ;  from  the 
one  in  front  hangs  the  Medal.  The  meaning  of  the  S.  on  collars 
has  been  the  subject  of  research  and  speculation;  but  although 
several  theories  have  been  advanced,  it  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  As  the  collar  of  S.S.  was  the  insignia  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  as  that  of  the  Suns  and  Roses  was  of  the 
House  of  York,  the  S.  may  be  the  initial  of  Soverayne  or  Soveig- 
nez,  the  motto  of  Henry  TV.  The  Portcullis  was  the  Tudor  Badge : 
and  so  the  S.,  Rose  and  Portcullis  combined  the  badges  of  Lan- 
castrians, Yoridsts  and  Tudors.  At  the  time  the  Dublin  Collar 
was  made  the  devices  had  become  merely  decorative  and  had  lost 
all  political  significance.33 

Chains. — After  paying  for  the  Collar  of  S.S.  there  remained  an 
unexpended  balance  of  £250  13s.  3d.  This  sum  was  ordered,  at 
Assembly  held  on  29th  July,  1701,  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of 
three  gold  chains  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  two  Sheriffs,  to  be 
worn  by  them  and  their  successors.  The  chains  were  made  by- 
Thomas  Bolton,  a  Dublin  goldsmith,  and  payment  was  made  to- 
him  on  18th  August,  1701. 

In  1796,  a  new  chain  was  made  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  the- 


32  For  contemporary  correspondence  about  King  William's  gift  of  the  Collar, 
see  Gilbert's  Calendar,  vol.  vi.,  p.  605.  et  seo. 

33  See  "Notes  on  Collars  of  S.S.,"  by  Albert  Hartshorne,  in  ArcJiceologkal 
Journal,  vol.  xxxix..  for  1882.  In  1391  a  collar  was  made  for  the  Earl  of  Derby — 
afterwards  Henry  IV. — consisting  of  seventeen  letters  of  S  (see  Surrey  Archceo- 
loiicil  Collections,  vol.  iii.,  for  1865.)  In  8.  H.  iv.  (1406-7)  a  goldsmith  was  paid 
£385  6s.  8d.  *  for  a  coUar  of  gold,  worked  with  the  motto  '  Soveignez  '  and  the 
letter  S,  and  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  jewels  "  -  (set  AreTiaoloqio 
Cantiana,  vol.  i.,  for  1858,  p.  73.)  "  Souverayne  "  appears  on  the  canopy  above 
the  effigies  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen  in  Canterbury  CathcdraL 
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present  one  being  unfit  for  further  use,"  at  a  cost  of  fifty  guineas- 
and  the  value  of  the  old  chain.31  This  is  the  chain  now  worn  by 
the  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  about  9  feet  6  inches  long;  the  ends  con- 
nected by  a  small  ornament,  now  much  worn;  a  castle,  or  tower, 
with  the  sword  and  mace  crossed  behind  it.  On  it  are  J.  D.  22,  the 
crowned  harp  and  J.  D.  repeated,  which  tells  us  that  it  was  made 
by  Jeremiah  D'Olier.  He  was  a  goldsmith,  of  87  Dame  Street, 
and  a  Sheriff's  Peer,  and  died  in  1816. 

In  1792,  new  chains  were  provided  for  the  two  sheriffs,  to' 
replace  the  original  ones  made  in  1701,  at  a  cost  of  £50  and  the 
value  of  the  old  chains.35  The  two  chains  are  now  worn,  one  by 
the  High  Sheriff,  the  other  by  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Conscience. 

The  Sheriff's  chain  is  composed  of  links  similar  in  design  to 
those  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  chain,  and  the  ends  are  connected  by  a 
small  ornament — a  tower.  Between  the  ends  of  the  chain  a 
circular  gold  medallion,  2  inches  in  diameter,  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — 

On  one  side:  "  August  16,  1882.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  Esqre.^ 
M.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin  City,  committed  to  Eichmond  Prison 
by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  for  three  months,  fined  £500  and  ordered 
to  find  bail  in  £10,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  further  three  months 
for  '  contempt  of  Court. '  September  30  Mr.  Gray  without  solici- 
tation liberated  by  the  same  Judge  on  payment  of  the  fine  which 
had  been  provided  by  Public  Subscription." 

On  the  other  side :  "  October  24th,  1882.  Eight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Prime  Minister,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Gray's  case,  the  intention  of  Government  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  the  coming  session  to  amend  the  law  regard- 
ing '  contempt  of  Court.'  Presented  to  the  High  Sheriff  in  com- 
memoration of  these  events  by  the  Gray  Indemnity  Committee, 
Deer.,  1882  " 

This  medallion  was  the  work  of  the  Dublin  Medallist,  John 
Woodhouse,  a.r.h.a.  Gray  presented  it  to  the  Corporation  to  be 
attached  to  the  High  Sheriff's  chain. 

Each  sheriff  is  supposed  to  add  a  link  to  the  chain,  with  his 
name  upon  it.  The  earlist  name  is  that  of  James  Moore,  Sheriff 
in  1826.  The  link  added  by  Thomas  Sexton,  Sheriff  in  1887,  has, 
besides  his  name,  "  God  Save  Ireland." 

The  chain  worn  by  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Conscience 
is  similar  to  the  High  Sheriff's  chain;  but  without  the  connecting 
ornament. 

AEMS  OF  THE  CITY. 
The     armorial    bearings    of    the    City    of    Dublin    are  : 
Azure,    three    castles    in    flames,     argent;     Supporters,  two- 


34  Assembly  Rolls,  8th  April,  1796.     35  Assembly  Rolls,  19th  October,  1792. 
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female  figures  robed  gules,  with  lining  or;  that  on  the  dextor 
side  (representing  Law)  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  sword  erect, 
and  that  on  the  sinister  side  (representing  Justice)  holding  a  pair 
of  scales.  Each  figure  holds  in  her  right  and  left  hand 
respectively  a  branch  of  laurel.     Motto:  obedientia  civium  urbis 

FELICITAS. 

These  Arms  are  recorded  and  emblazoned  in  the  office  of  Ulster 
King-of-Arms  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  Dublin  made  by  Daniel 
Molyneux,  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  in  1607.  In  the  Muniment 
Room  in  the  City  Hall  is  a  certificate  from,  Sir  Arthur  Vicars, 
Ulster  King-of-Arms^  dated  5th  Mary,  1899,  that  these*  Arms 
"  belong  to,  and  appertain  to,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Dublin." 

The  shield  with  arms  is  usually  depicted  surmounted  by  the 
Sword-bearer's  Eur  Cap ;  behind  the  shield  being  placed  the  Sword 
and  Mace.  The  Cap,  Sword  and  Mace  are,  however,  merely 
decorative  additions  for  which  there  is  no  heraldic  authority. 


Arms  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
(From  Daniel  Molyneux's  Visitation  of  Dublin,  1607). 
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By  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President. 
[Read  23  May,  1922.] 
I. 

The  gold  bulla  (Fig.  I)  was  found  in  Co.  Cavan.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  H.  T.  Clements  of  Ashiield  Lodge,  Cootehill, 
Co.  Cavan.  I  am  enabled  to  publish  it  through  the  kindness  of 
Miss  S.  M.  M.  Clements,  who  has  sent  me  a  photograph 
and  measurements,  from  which  the  illustration  has  been 
made.       The    bulla    belongs    to    the    "heart-shaped"    type  :. 


FiO.  I. — Gold  Bulla  found  in  Co.  Cavan. —  (Twice  natural  size). 

it  measures  1.1  inches  across  at,  the  socket,  and  1.3  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  socket  to  the  base.  It  is  decorated  with  three  rows 
of  fine  wire  along  the  top  edge,  and  with  five  rows  round  the 
outside.  On  one  surface  it  contains  six  small  perforations  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  circles.    The  bulla  encloses  a  small  stone. 

The  Irish  National  Museum  contains  nine  bullae:1  four  of 
these  are  heart-shaped ;  the.  remainder  take  the  form  of  an  un- 
closed ring.  The  largest  and  most  highly  ornamented  of 
these  (Fig.  II. -4)  was  found  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  It  is 
composed  of  a  leaden  core  covered  with  thin  gold  plates.  Its 
decoration  consists  of  concentric  circles,  and  linear  ornament  of 
a  simple  character.     Like  Mrs.  Clements 's  specimen  it  has  an 


1  For  particulars  of  these  see  Armstrong,  Catalogue  of  Gold  Ornaments,  1920, 
pp.  43,  44. 
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aperture  for  suspension.  Another  small  heart-shaped  bulla 
-{Fig.  IL-1),  said  to  have  been  found  in  1840,  with  two  bronze  con- 
joined rings,  a  bronze  socketed  spearhead,  and  a  socketed  axe-head, 
in  Kinnegoe  Bog,  Co.  Armagh,  has  its  sides  ornamented  with  a 
hroad  band  of  twisted  gold  threads  beaten  into  the  surface,  the 
edge  of  its  socket  being  also  ornamented  with  a  broad  band.  A 
third  specimen  (Fig.  II. -2)  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  Bann 
shore  with  the  upper  part  of  a  bell  shrine,  dated  to  the  eleventh 
■.century  A.D.2.    The  core  of  this  example  was  found  on  analysis 


Fig.  II. — Gold  Bullae  in  the  National  Museum.  Q). 


~to  consist  of  earthy  matter  containing  some  irregular  particles, 
^probably  altered  blood  globules.  The  fourth  heart-shaped  bulla 
(Fig.  II. -3)  is  small  and  slightly  ornamented:  no  details  as  to  the 
locality  where  it  was  found  have  been  recorded. 

The  discovery  of  bullae  in  Ireland  raises  various  problems. 
"From  their  form  it  seems  that  the  type  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  classical  lands,  for  the  typical  Roman  bulla,  made  of 
gold  plates  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  a  crescent,  fur- 
nished with  a  socket  at  the  top  through  which  a  string  could 
'be  passed  for  attaching  the  ornament  round  the  neck.  Bullae  were 
worn  as  amulets,  being  supposed  to  possess,  either  by  virtue  of 
the  substances  they  enclosed  or  by  the  figures  engraved  upon 
their  exteriors,  protective  and  prophylactic  powers.3   They  are  con- 


2  Armstrong,  Journal,  ante,  xlviii.,  pp.  180-182. 

3  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquities  Grecques  et  Romaines,  i, 
f>;  754. 
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sidered  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans, 
a  people  in  early  contact  with  the  continental  Celts,  so  it  is 
possible  a  bullae  may  have  reached  Ireland  from  the  latter  source 
either  before  or  after  the  Celtic  invasion  of  the  island.  The 
alleged  finding  of  the  specimen  at  Kinnegoe  associated  with 
-objects  of  well-recognised  late  Bronze- Age  type,  would  indicate 
that  bullae  were  used  in  Ireland  before  the  Celtic  period. 

That  bullae  were  worn  by  the  Celts  is  shown  by  their  discovery 
•on  necklaces  found  in  the  Gaulish  cemetery  at  Montifortino  near 
Arcevia,  Ancona,  North  Italy.4  In  this  case  there  can  be  little 
doubt  they  were  derived  by  the  Celts  from  the  Etruscans. 


Fig.  III. — Bronze  Axe-head  Overlaid  with  Gold  Plate.  (j). 

Until,  however,  bullae  are  found  in  Ireland  in  undoubted 
association  with  datable  objects  it  will  not  be  possible  to  suggest 
lor  them  a  definite  period.  Meanwhile  every  example  should  be 
published. 


A  small,  flat  bronze  axe-head  of  early  type  (Fig.  III.)  has 
been  preserved  for  many  years  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's 
collection.  It  weighs  1  oz.  11  dwt.  21  gr.  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  any  details  as  to  its  provenance.    It  is  overlaid  with  a 


II. 


4  Brizio,  Monumenti  Antichi  (Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei),  1899,  p.  727. 
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thin  plate  of  gold,  much  of  which  has  scaled  off.  Such  overlaying 
of  bronze  objects  with  gold  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Bronze 
Age.  Montelius  5  has  illustrated  a  small  pair  of  bronze  tweezers 
found  in  Sweden,  partly  covered  with  gold  plate,  while  the  blade 
of  a  bronze  halbert  from  the  same  country  was  also  plated  with 
gold.  Interesting  as  an  early  example  of  a  similar  technique  in 
Ireland,  this  small  gold-plated  axe-head  could  hardly  have  served 
a  practical  purpose.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  amuletic  in 
character.     Axe-heads  made   of   solid   gold   are  not  unknown. 


Fig.  IV. — Gold  Bracelet  found  at  Virginia,  Co.  Cavan,  and  Fragment 
of  Similar  Bracelet  in  the  Irish  National  Museum.  (j). 
The  figure  of  the  complete  bracelet  is  taken  from  the  Archceological 
Journal,  V.  p.  154. 

Montelius6  has  figured  a  specimen  of  early  type  with  slight  side 
flanges,  found  with  other  gold  objects  at  Merseburg,  Saxony. 
Nine  massive  axe-heads  of  gold,  characteristically  Bronze- Age  in 
form,  were  discovered,  together  with  other  gold  objects,  at  Czofalva. 
Siebenbiirgen,  Hungary.7  Small,  model  gold  axe-adzes,  varying 
from  1.2  to  .7  inches  have  been  found  in  Spain  in  considerable 


5  Fornvcinnen,  1916,  pp.  2  and  7. 

6  Die  Chronoloyie,  p.  42. 

7  Ihid.,  p.  92  ;  one  is  figured  by  Lindensehmit,  Die  Alterlhumer  u.  h.  Vorzeit, 
ii,  3,  Taf.  2,  11  and  12. 
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numbers.  It  is  suggested  that  such  models  may  have  been  worn 
as  amulets,  their  magical  qualities  being  ultimately  based  upon 
the  widespread  cult  of  the  double  axe.8 

III. 

When  compiling  my  catalogue  of  Irish  gold  ornaments  in  the 
National  Museum,  I  was  puzzled  by  a  small  circular  rod  lapped 
round  with  wire-work,  each  end  having  been  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
tool.  A  visit  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  examination  of  a 
^complete  specimen  of  similar  character  there  preserved,  enabled 
me,  however,  at  once  to  recognise  it  as  portion  of  an  armlet 
of  Scandinavian  type.  The  British  Museum  specimen  was 
found  at  Virginia,  Co.  Cavan;  9  the  drawing  of  it  (Fig.  IV. -1) 
if  compared  with  the  fragment  (Eig.  IV. -2)  will  show 
that  both  are  of  the  same  type.  So  the  latter,  the 
origin  of  which  has  so  far  been  undetermined,  may  be  classed 
among  the  Scandinavian  gold  objects  discovered  in  Ireland. 
These,  which  are  few  in  number,  include  a  heavy  bracelet  made 
of  twisted  gold  rods  found  in  Co.  Carlow;  another  made  from  a 
flat,  thick,  broad  ribbon  of  gold  discovered  during  the  excavations 
of  the  Edenvale  Caves,  Co.  Clare;  and  two  finger  rings  made  of 
plaited  wires.10 

IV. 

The  gold  bracelet  with  expanded  terminals  flattened  at  the 
top  (Fig.  V.)  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Found  on  23rd  March,  1922,  at  Moate  Farm,  Moy- 
nalty,  Kells,  Co.  Meath,  it  weighs  14  dwt.  It  belongs  to  a  type 
common  in  Ireland,  rings  of  penannular  form  with  cup-shaped 
ends  being  the  most  frequently  found  of  gold  ornaments. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ring  found  at  Moate  Farm 
was  a  bracelet  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  other  varieties  of 
penannular  rings,  many  of  which  attain  a  considerable  size,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  used  is  difficult  to  suggest. 

Such  rings  are  commonly  made  of  gold.  Copper  or  bronze 
specimens  are  comparatively  rare,  only  twelve  being  preserved 
in  the  Irish  National  Museum.  Many  have  been  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  purpose  of  such  penannular  rings.  The  most  generally 
received  being  that  they  were  used  either  as  a  form  of  currency11 
or  as  brooches  for  fastening  the  dress.12 


8  Smith,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiqs.  of  London,  xxxi.,  pp.  160-2. 

9  Archaeological  Journal,  v.,  p.  154. 

30  Armstrong,  op.  cii.,  Nos.  421,  422,  460,  461. 

11  Betham,  Trans.  Royal  Irish  Academy*  xvii.,  pp.  7-17.  Coffey,  Bronze  Age 
in  Ireland,  1913,  pp.  67-70. 

12  Wilde,  Catalogue  of  Gold  Antiquities,  1862,  p.  59. 

K 
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Both  views  are,  however,  open  to  objection.  A  third  has  been 
recently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith,13  who  considers 
the  type  may  prove  to  be  related  to  the  Schwurringe  or  Eidringe 
which  were  common  in  Northern  Europe  at  about  the  same  date 
as  the  Irish  specimens.  The  Northern  rings  are  believed  to  have 
been  used  in  ancient  times  for  swearing  upon.  This  view  being 
supported  by  references  to  such  rings  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.14 
The  custom  of  swearing  on  Christian  Reliquaries  was  widespread : 
in  Ireland  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  tenacious,  lasting  till 
modern  times.15  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  to  find  that 
its  origin  could  be  traced  to  the  pre-historic  period. 


Fig.  V.— Gold  Bracelet  with  Expanded  Ends  found  at  Moynalty, 
Co.  Meath.  (I). 

A  number  of  penannular  gold  rings  with  cup-shaped  ends  have 
been  found  in  Sweden ;  but  Montelius  16  considers  that  the  Irish 
forms  do  not  sufficiently  resemble  the  Germanic  to  enable  a 
reciprocal  influence  to  be  traced  between  the  two. 


When  my  catalogue  of  Irish  Gold  Ornaments  was  published, 
in  the  autumn  of  1920,  there  were  39  complete  or  incomplete 
lunulae  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin.  Another 
specimen  (Fig.  VI.)  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  Royal  Irish 


13  Antiquaries  Journal,  i.,  pp.  69,  70. 

14  See  Olshausen  (Die  goldenen  Eidringe)  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1890,  p.  294,. 
also  Dalton,  Archaeologia,  58,  pp.  244,  245. 

15  See  Petrie,  Round  Towers,  p.  341. 

16  Fomvdnnen,  1916,  pp.  44,  45. 
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Academy.  Formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Montague  Chapman, 
Bt.,  of  Killua  Castle,  Co.  Westmeath,17  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
found  near  Killua.  In  good  condition,  it  weighs  1  oz.  6  dwt.  Its 
ornamentation,  which  can  be  well  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  specimen  formerly  in  the  Dawson  Collection.18 


Fig.  VI. — Gold  Lunula  believed  to  have  been  found  near  Killua, 
Co.  Westmeath.    (i).  . 


The  literature  connected  with  these  characteristically  Irish  gold 
ornaments  (up  to  1920)  has  been  summarised  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to.19  The  view  most  generally  adopted  being  that  lunulae 
were  ornaments  worn  round  the  neck. 

On  the  2nd  December,  1920,  two  lunulae,  one  found  at  Drapers- 
town,  Co.  Derry,  the  other  at  Lesnewth,  Cornwall  (where  it  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  in  a  barrow  with  a  human  skeleton), 

17  Frazer,  Journal,  ante,  xxvii,  p.  54,  65. 
18  Armstrong,  Catalogue,  pi.  I.,  5.  19  Armstrong,  ibid-,  pp.  9-12. 
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were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,-0  E.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  suggesting 
that  lunulae  were  not  neck  ornaments,  but  were  connected  with 
moon  worship,  the  cresents  representing  the  moon;  their  decora- 
tion both  in  its  character  and  distribution  recalling  a  series  of  stone 
and  pottery  crescents  dating  from  the  later.  Bronze  Age  found  in 
Swiss  lake-dwellings.  The  ornament  of  some  of  the  pottery  cres- 
cents, like  that  of  the  lunulae,  is  gathered  to  the  ends,  the  central 
space  being  undecorated;  a  suggested  explanation  being  the  close 
connexion  between  moon  worship  and  the  sacrifice  of  bulls.  The 
blank  space  represents  the  bull's  forehead;  it  being  an  opinion 
held  by  some  that  Bronze-Age  man  saw  in  the  crescent  moon  a 
glowing  bull's  head. 

Where  sun-worship  exists  moon- worship  appears  to  be  always 
found,  being  earlier  than  the  former.  There  is  evidence  of  sun- 
worship  in  Ireland.  Figures  representing  suns  are  engraved  upon 
one  of  the  stones  at  Dowth,  Co.  Meath;  rayed  suns  and  wheel-like 
figures  are  plentiful  at  Loughcrew,  in  the  same  county ;  the  gold 
sun  discs  often  found  in  Ireland  may  also  be  mentioned.21  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  moon  was  also  there  worshipped. 

Of  late  years  has  arisen  a  tendency  to  consider  Druidism  to  be 
pre-Celtic  in  origin;  though  our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
period  when  it  had  become  a  Celtic  institution.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciple remedies  of  the  Gauls  was  mistletoe,  which  was  cut  by  a 
Druid  with  a  golden  sickle  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  two  white 
bulls  being  sacrificed  on  the  occasion.  The  golden  sickle  may,  if 
not  a  misinterpretation,  have  been  a  belated  representative  of 
the  Irish  crescent,  turned  from  a  likeness  of  the  deity  into  a 
cutting  implement.  The  small  square  or  rounded  terminals 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lunulae,  which 
have  been  considered  as  a  means  of  fastening  the  lunulae 
around  the  neck  by  attaching  a  tie,  are  not  easy  to  account 
for,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  would  hardly  be  visible  in  a 
front  view  of  the  crescent.  Finally  it  was  suggested  that  moon- 
worship  might  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  from  Spain.  In 
this  connection  the  discovery  of  a  gold  lunula  in  a  dolmen  near 
Allariz,  Galicia,  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Breuil  22  is  of  interest. 

Spanish  influence  appears  to  have  affected  Ireland  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Bronze- Age.  It  may  be  traced  in 
arrow-heads  with  polished  surfaces23;    copper   halbert  blades24; 


20  Antiquaries  Journal,  i.,  pp.  131-138. 

21  Armstrong.  Man,  1920,  No.  45, 

22  Revue  Archdologique,  1921,  p.  78;  also  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxvi., 
Sec.  C,  p.  8. 

23  Read,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  ii.,  p  353. 

24  Armstrong,  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxiii-,  Sec.  C,  pp.  517.  518. 
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and  in  palstaves  with  double  loops.25  From  the  same  source 
seem  to  be  derived  the  designs  upon  the  Cloonfinloch  stone, 
Clonmacnois,  King's  Co.26 

Lunulae  can  be  dated  to  the  early  Bronze-Age  on  the  evidence 
of  a  find  at  Harlyn,  Merryn,  near  Padstow,  Cornwall,  where  two 
were  discovered  in  1864,  associated  with  a  bronze  axe-head  of  early 
form,  and  another  object  of  bronze  which  has  not  been  preserved. 
The  evidence  for  this  find  has  been  recently  re-examined  by  Mr. 
Smith.27  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  association  of  the  axe-head  and 
lunulae.  The  axe-head,  probably  made  of  copper,  is  flat;  it  can  be 
assigned  to  the  first  stage  of  the  Bronze  Age ;  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.  being  the  suggested  date  for  the  making  of  both  lunulae 
and  axe-head. 

This  summary  will  sufficiently  explain  Mr.  Smith's  line  of 
argument,  directed  to  show  that  lunulae  were  not  neck  orna- 
ments, but  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  moon. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  view  of  archaeologists  as  to 
their  original  use,  it  seems  clear  that  lunulae  were  not  worn 
round  the  head  as  diadems.  Their  form  is  totally  opposed  to  this; 
but  it  would  enable  them  to  be  worn  round  the  neck. 

An  objection  constantly  urged  against  their  use  as  a  neck- 
ornament  is  their  undecorated  centre  portion.  This,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  they  were  worn  with  the  broadest  portion  in 
front.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  worn  with  the 
widest  part  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  collar  being  fastened 
in  front  by  the  two  tags.  This  would  account  for  the  ends,  the 
portion  most  readily  seen,  being  ornamented. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  almost  all  Irish  gold  ornaments 
have  been  recovered  as  accidental  finds,  leaving  their  use  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  finding  of  a  lunula  round  the 
neck  of  a  skeleton  in  a  grave  would  settle  the  question  once  for 
all.  Failing  such  a  discovery  certainty  as  to  their  destination 
is  not  possible.  Mr.  Smith's  arguments  for  their  cultural 
rather  than  ornamental  use  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  future  writers  on  this  subject. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  so  far  been  given  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  model  ship  in  the  Broighter  find.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  Broighter,  Limavady,  Co.  Londonderry,  were  found, 
as  well  as  the  ship  and  its  fittings,  a  gold  collar,  two  gold  tores, 
two  gold  chains,  and  a  gold  bowl.  The  whole  find  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  votive  offering  cast  into  the  sea.  But  as  there  appears  to 
be  no  evidence  that  the  sea  ever  flowed  over  the  spot  in  question, 
it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  the  ship  may  not  have  been 

25  Armstrong,  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxxiii.,  Sec.  C,  p.  519. 

26  Breiiil  and  Maca lister,  ibid.,  xxxvi.,  Sec.  C,  p.  7. 

27  Antiquaries  Journal,  ii.,  pp.,  93-97. 
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connected  with  the  common  and  widespread  custom  of  the  voyage 
to  the  other  world.  A  synopsis  of  the  custom  recently  published 
by  M.  Ebert 28  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  further  elaborat- 
ing the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  model  gold  boats  found  at  Nors,  Jutland,  are  considered  by 
Miiller  29  to  have  been  a  votive  offering. 


2S  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift,  xi.  and  xii.,  pp.  179-196. 
29  Nordische  Altertumskunde,  1,  pp.  422,  431. 


DUBLIN  TRADE  GILDS. 


By  Henry  S.  Guinness,  Member. 


[Communicated  21  April,  1922. 


On  the  3rd  October,  1905,  Dr.  H.  F.  Berry,  late  Assistant  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the 
existing  properties  of  the  old  Dublin  City  Gilds,  which  was  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxxv. 

Since  that  date  other  records  and  properties  of  the  Gilds 
have  been  discovered,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  old  Trade  Corporations  of 
Dublin  that  up-to-date  particulars  of  the  records  and  properties 
now  available  should  be  submitted  to  the  Society. 

To  Dr.  Berry,  now  Dr.  Twiss,  and  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Strickland, 
my  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  this  paper.  To  Miss  Gertrude  Thrift  I  am  also  much  indebted 
for  most  careful  verification  and  tabulation  of  the  Gild  records  and 
properties. 

Since  this  paper  was  laid  before  the  Society  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  all  that  it  contained,  was  destroyed  on  the  30th  June, 
1922,  by  the  explosion  and  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Four  Courts 
on  that  day.  The  loss  to  the  country  by  the  destruction  of  all 
its  Public  Records  is  immeasurable.  The  collection  so  carefully 
preserved  during  many  centuries  has  disappeared,  and  with  it 
such  of  the  Records  of  the  old  Dublin  Trade  Gilds  as  had  been 
deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

There  were  twenty-five  minor  Corporations  or  Gilds,  which, 
although  connected  with  the  Corporation  at  large,  were  constituted 
by  distinct  Charters,  and  governed  by  officers  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. In  the  following  list  these  corporations  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  of  the  precedence  of  their  representatives  in  the  Common 
Council  of  the  Corporation  at  large:  — 


CORPORATION. 


GILD,  OR  FRATERNITY,  OF 


1.  Merchants 

2.  Merchant  Tailors 

3.  Smiths 

4.  Barber  Surgeons  ... 
5..  Bakers 

6.  Butchers 


Holy  Trinity. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Loy. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
SS.  Clement  and  Anne. 
Virgin  Mary. 


(  143  ) 
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'  CORPORATION.  GILD,  OR  FRATERNITY,  OF 


7.  Carpenters,  Millers,  Masons 

and  Tylers 

8.  Shoemakers 

9.  Saddlers,    Upholders,  Coach 

and  Coach-Harness  Makers 

10.  Cooks  and  Vintners 

11.  Tanners  and  Curriers 

12.  Tallow  Chandlers  ... 

13.  Glovers  and  Skinners 

14.  Weavers 

15.  Sheermen  and  Dyers 

16.  Goldsmiths 

17.  Coopers 

18.  Feltmakers 

19.  Cutlers,     Painters,  Paper- 

Stainers  and  Stationers  ... 

20.  Bricklayers    and  Plasterers 

21.  Hosiers  and  Knitters 

22.  Curriers 

23.  Brewers  and  Malsters 

24.  Joiners,  Ceylers   and  Wain- 

scotters 

25.  Apothecaries 


Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the 
House  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr. 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
St.  James  the  Apostle. 
St.  Nicholas. 
St.  George. 
St.  Mary. 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
St.  Nicholas. 
All  Saints. 

St.  Patrick  near  Dublin. 


St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 
St.  Bartholomew. 
St.  George. 

St.  Andrew's. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
St.  Luke. 


1.  MERCHANTS. 

GILD  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

Charters.— Charter,  29  June,  29  K.  Henry  VI.  (1451).  This 
is  not  now  forthcoming,  but  it  is  recited  in  a  Charter  14th  October, 
19  Elizabeth  (1577),  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  In  this  Charter 
is  a  portrait  of  Nicholas  Duffe,  a  member  of  the  Gild,  who  acted 
as  agent  in  England  in  connection  with  the  Charter.  He  was 
afterwards,  in  1579,  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

King  Henry  V.  had  granted  the  Gild  a  Charter  (now  lost),  as 
is  proved  by  the  ancient  Register  dating  from  1438,  when  Ralph 
Pembroke  and  John  Kylberry  were  Masters ;  Dawe  Blake  and 
Edward  Waters,  Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  the  Monday  after  29th 
September. 

Chantry  Chapel. — The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  South  aisle,  between  Strongbow's  tomb  and  the  South 
transept. 
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Meeting  Place. — In  1451-2  the  Gild  meetings  were  being  held 
in  an  upper  apartment  of  the  Tholsel,  granted  for  its  deliberations. 
In  1648,  they  were  meeting  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Tholsel. 
On  the  demolition  of  the  Tholsel  they  moved  to  the  Exhibition 
Room  in  William  Street,  in  1806,  and  in  1824  went  to  Wellington 
Quay,  where  they  remained  until  1841. 

Properties. — .4  large  framed  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  son 
of  King  George  HI.,  painted  by  T.  C.  Thompson,  r.ii.a.,  of  Dublin, 
1826-7;  and  an  ancient  sword  in  scabbard,  were  presented  by  the 
Governors  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School,  Phoenix  Park,  in  1908. 

Records. — The  Records,  from  1438-1854,  which  for  a  number 
of  years  had  been  preserved  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  were 
deposited,  in  1908,  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

MS.  List  of  Freemen  of  the  Merchant  Gild  from  1700— circa 
1800 — in  National  Library,  Dublin. 

See  Paper  on  the  "  Dublin  Merchants'  Gild,  1438-1671, "  by  H. 
F.  Berry  (Journal  R.S.A.L,  1900,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  44). 

2.  MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

GILD  OF  ST.   JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

Charters— Charter,  20  May,  6  Henry  V.  (1418).  Charter,  16th 
July,  7  Henry  V.  (1419).  Charter,  2  Nov.,  16  Henry  VI.  (1437); 
Inspeximus  and  Confirmation.  Charter,  28  July,  4  Edward  IV 
(1464);  Inspeximus  and  Confirmation.  Charter,  22  June, 
8  William  III.  (1696);  Inspeximus  and  Grant. 

In  1464-5,  Richard  Voysyne,  Master;  John  Andrews  and 
Edward  Savage,  Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  24th  June. 

Chantry  Chapel. — The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Fishamble  Street. 

Meeting  Places. — The  original  Hall  of  the  Company  stood  in 
Winetavern  Street,  and  there  are  notices  of  it  in  1537;  1551-1567. 
In  1583,  a  new  Hall  was  erected,  and  as  an  entry  of  1604  mentions 
Tailors'  Hall  as  then  in  St.  John's  Parish,  it  was  probably  in  the 
old  premises  in  Winetavern  Street. 

The  Gild  moved  to  Back  Lane  (par.  St.  Nicholas  Within) 
between  1611  and  1691.  The  Hall  then  used  was  completely 
demolished  in  1703,  and  the  building  still  standing,  known  as 
Tailors'  Hall,  in  Back  Lane,  was  erected  in  1706,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fraternity  occupying  it  until  1873. 

Properties. — The  Gild  held  extensive  property  in  the  Baskin, 
near  Swords  (Cloghran);  in  Wicklow;  and  in  Oxmantown,  Church 
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Street,  and  Loughboy,  Back  Lane,  High  Street,  and  in  Patrick 
Street,  Dublin.  They  were  also  possessed  of  the  Tailors'  Hall, 
Back  Lane,  and  on  its  sale,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  premises, 
41  Wellington  Quay.  These  were  also  sold,  and  the  School  was  re- 
moved to  Molesworth  Street.  What  remained  of  the  property  is 
now  administered  by  the  Trustees  of  Merchant  Tailors'  Endow- 
ments. 

Arms. — A  drawing  of  the  Arms  granted  to  the  Gild,  in  1681, 
by  Sir  Richard  Carney,  Ulster,  is  now  in  the  Heraldic  Museum, 
Ulster's  Office,  Dublin  Castle.  The  armorial  seal  of  the  Gild, 
1655,  is  described  in  Journal  R.A.8.I.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  62. 

Tankards. — Two  silver  tankards,  9  inches  in  height,  weighing 
104  oz.,  made  in  Dublin  by  Andrew  Gregory  in  1680,  were  pur- 
chased in  1842,  by  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  London,  in 
whose  possession  they  still  remain.  A  description  of  these  will 
be  found  in  Journal  R. S.A.I. ,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  63. 

Records. — The  extant  Records,  1573-1846  (including  above- 
mentioned  Charters)  were  deposited,  in  1908,  by  the  Governors 
of  Merchant  Tajdors'  School  in  the  Public  Record  Office;  also  a 
Book  of  Hours,  B.Y.M.,  and  Office  for  the  Dead  (an  illuminated 
MS.).  There  is  a  copy  of  an  ancient  Vol.,  Masters'  Accounts, 
1550-1606  (now  lost),  in  the  City  Hall. 

A  carved  oak  plaque  was  deposited,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Merrion  Square.  This  carving,  24  by  23  inches, 
shows,  within  a  border  of  apples  and  leaves,  the  figures  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  with,  between  them,  the  apple  tree  and  the  serpent  coiled 
round  its  trunk.  Beneath  is  the  date  1678,  and  the  letters  LB. 
These  are  the  initials  of  James  Butler,  Master  of  the  Gild  in 
1677-8. 

See  Paper  by  H.  F.  Berry,  Journal  R. S.A.I.  (1918),  vol.  xlviii., 
p.  19. 

3.  SMITHS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  LOY. 

(This  Gild  included  glasiers,  pewterers,  braziers,  founders, 
embroiderers,  trunk  makers,  tinplate  workers,  pattern  makers, 
wire  drawers  and  workers;  and,  in  1688,  ironmongers  and  girdlers). 

Charter. — A  copy  of  the  Charter  of  26  March,  14  Edward  IV. 
(1474),  certified  on  4  December,  1651,  was  presented  to  the  Public 
Record  Office,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Guinness.  This  Charter  was  granted  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Loy,  and  Gild  of  Smiths,  Dublin,  and  the 
following  were  named  as  the  first  members:  — 

Thomas  FitzMorish,  Earl  of  Kildare,  Deputy  to  George  Duke  of 
Clarence,  King's  Lieutenant  in  Ireland;  Sir  Roland  FitzEustace, 
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Lord  of  Portlester;  Sir  James  Keatinge,  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  Sir  Robert  Bolde,  Lord  of  Ratoath;  John 
€hever,  Chief  Justice;  Sir  Robert  Dowdall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas;  William,  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  without 
the  New  Gate,  Dublin;  John  Bellewe,  Symon  FitzRery,  John 
Bouland;  William  Donagher,  Patrick  PitzLewis,  Morish  Sogen, 

John  Flemynge,  John  ,  William  Barrone,  William  Wiseman 

and  Richard  Fleming. 

In  1651,  Lewis  Williams  was  Master;  Jonathan  Butterton  and 
Edward  Dollard  were  Wardens;  Richard  Bradbelle,  Clerk. 

Meeting  Day. — -Swearing-in  Day  was  the  first  Thursday  in 
August. 

Chantry  Chapel. — The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Loy,  in  the  Churchyard  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  without  the  New  Gate,  Dublin. 

Meeting  Places. — In  1653-4,  the  Gild  had  a  lease  of  Gormond's 
Gate  at  a  rent  of  £3.  From  1783,  and  probably  earlier,  it  met  at 
Audoen's  Arch;  from  1817  to  1833,  in  Back  Lane;  and  from  1834 
to  1841  in  a  house  on  Wellington  Quay. 

Records. — The  Records  remaining  are  an  Entry  Book  of 
Apprentices,  1638-1670  (with  admissions  of  Freemen),  presented, 
in  1907,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Guinness  to  the  Public  Record  Office;  one 
volume,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1766-1811,  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Keatinge ;  and  a  volume,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1811- 
1835,  in  the  City  Hall. 

4.  BARBER,  SURGEONS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE. 

Charters. — Charter,  18  October,  25  Henry  VI.  (1446),  no  longer 
extant,  but  a  document  embodying  it  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  among  the  Miscellanea  of  the  old  Rolls  Office. 
See  Record  Commissioners'  Reports,  1816-1820,  p.  520). 

Charter,  14  September,  19  Eliz.  (1577),  under  which  the 
Surgeons'  Gild  was  united  with  the  Barbers'  Charter,  10  February, 
1687  (James  II.).  The  Gild  then  included  apothecaries  and  wig- 
makers. 

The  first  known  Master  was  Henry  Filch,  1534. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  day  was  22  July. 

Chantry  .—The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Church  or 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  stood  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  outside  the  New  Gate,  Dublin.  This 
was  burnt  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Edward  Bruce  in 
1316.    There  is  mention  of  the  Barbers'  Chapel  in  1595  in  Christ 
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Church  Cathedra],  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 

Meeting  Places. — The  Gild  was  holding  its  Hall,  in  1661,  at 
Polegate,  St.  Werburgh  Street,  and  this  was  occupied  by  it,  in  all 
probability ',  before  1641.  From  about  1690  they  had  a  Hall  in 
Smock  Alley;  and  from  1740'  to  1840  they  appear  to  have  met  in 
Tailors'  Hall. 

Properties. — The  late  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Moore  lodged  a  grant  of 
Arms,  1645,  and  a  silver  seal,  1673,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  (See  Dr.  Abbott's  Catalogue,  Liby,  T.C.D.,  No.. 
1447.) 

Records.— The  Records  of  the  Gild  (1535-1841)  were  also, 
lodged,  in  1849,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Moore  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  they  having  come  into  his  possession  from  Michael 
Farrell,  of  Harcourt  Road,  the  last  appointed  Master,  prior  to 
dissolution. 

See  Paper  by  H.  F.  Berry,  Journal  F(. S.A.I.  (1903),  vol.  xxxiii., 
p.  217. 

5.  BAKERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  CLEMENT  AND  ANNE. 

Charter.— Charter,  17  &  18  Edward  IV.  (1478),  enrolled  in  a 
Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  13  &  14  Eliz.  m.  108;  in  Public 
Record  Office. 

The  first  members  of  the  Gild  were  : — Sir  Robert  Preston,  Lord 
of  Gormanston;  Walter,  Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  near  Dublin ;  Sir  Robert  Eustace,  Treasurer  of  Ireland;  Sir- 
Maurice  Burghill ;  Philip  Bermyngham,  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Robert 
Douedall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Thomas  Douedall, 
Clerk  and  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  Chancery;  John  West,  Mayor  of 
Dublin;  John  Bellewe;  John  Fyan;  Nicholas  Bourke;  Thomas 
FitzSymon;  Patrick  Fitzleones;  John  Bouland;  Matthew  Fouler; 
John  Savage;  Jenico  Markys;  Richard  Arland;  John  Estrete ; 
Thomas  Cusack ;  Richard  Nangle ;  John  More  ;  Thomas  Beke ; 
Thomas  Hunt;  John  Godfrey;  Richard  Lang;  John  Boiand ; 
Patrick  Comyn;  Thomas  Lang;  John  Rede;  Hugh  Baker;  Roger 
Holywod;  Richard  Calf;  Thomas  Prendergast  and  John  Semblon. 

John  West,  Master;  Jenico  Markys  and  Richard  Arland, 
Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  26th  July. 

Chantry. — The  Chantry  was  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  del  Damme,  Dublin. 

Meeting  Places. — The  earliest  known  Hall  was  held  in  the 
Bakers'  Hall,  in  the  College  adjoining  St.  Audoen's  ChanceL 
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After  1701,  Casey's  Tower,  on  the  City  Wall,  Wood  Quay,  became 
the  Hall  of  the  Gild,  and  was  known  as  the  Bakers'  Tower.  From 
at  least  1783  the  Gild  met  in  St.  Audoen's  Arch,  and  continued 
there  until  1841. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 


6.  BUTCHERS. 

GILD  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Incorporated  by  a  City  Charter  in  1569. 

Charters— Charter,  9  December,  36  Charles  II.  (1684),  enrolled 
in  Patent  Roll  29th  January,  36  Charles  II.,  3rd  part,  dorso  m. 
30-37;  in  Public  Record  Office. 

John  Espin,  Master;  John  Daniell,  Charles  Walker,  John 
Smith,  Wardens;  Hugh  Leeson,  William  Mills,  Edward  Nelsey, 
Joseph  Fawlker,  Edward  Williams,  Michael  Wilson,  Randall 
Siddon,  Richard  Eustard,  Philemon  Loughlin,  Ezie  Dolman, 
Thomas  Barton,  Peter  Haughtan,  Robert  Walker,  Hugh  Rathbone 
and  Francis  Cuthbert,  Assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  Friday  after  8th 
September. 

Hall. — The  Gild  met  in  Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  Century  in  St.  Audoen's  Arch.  In  1817 
it  returned  to  Tailors'  Hall,  where  it  remained  until  it  moved 
to  Wellington  Quay  in  1834. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 


7.  CARPENTERS,  MILLERS,  MASONS  AND  TYLERS. 

GILD  OF   THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN   MARY  OF   THE  HOUSE  OF   ST.  THOMAS 

THE  MARTYR. 

In  the  ancient  Minute  Book,  commencing  35  Henry  VIII., 
page  47,  this  is  called  "  The  Corporation  of  Carpenters,  joiners, 
masons,  myllers,  helyers  and  coopers,"  so  that  at  this  early  period 
the  coopers  and  joiners  must  have  been  united  with  the  carpenters.) 

Charter.— Charter,  10  March,  23  Henry  VII.  (1508),  enrolled 
Patent  Roll,  26  Eliz.  (1583)  dorso  m.  9  in  Public  Record  Office, 
granted  to  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland ; 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare;  Gerald,  son  of  said  Earl;  Walter,  Abbot 
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of  the  House  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr;  John,  Abbot  of  the  House 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  near  Dublin;  Richard  Skyret,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  Nicholas  St.  Laurence,  Lord  Howth,  Thomas 
Plunket,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench;  Thomas  Kent, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Edmond  Golding,  Esq.;  Nicholas 
Vale,  James  Heyne,  Nicholas  Talbott,  George  Walshe,  John 
Blake,  carpenter;  John  Congane,  William  Lydzan,  carpenter; 
Donald  Warthe,  miller;  Gori  Barthelomee,  Thomas  0  Mony, 
mason;  Richard  Dromyng,  John  0  Tole,  John  O  Tble,  junior; 
William  Gallan  and  Cornell  O1  Byrne,  mason, 

In  1513,  Nicholas  Talbott,  carpenter,  Master;  John  Quell, 
helier  and  John  Blake,  carpenter,  Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  16th  August. 

Chantry. — The  Gild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  House 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  near  Dublin,  was  to  meet  on  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  B.V.M.  (15th  August),  in  a  place  within  St. 
Katherine's  parish.  In  1523,  the  officers  were  chosen  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas's  Abbey. 

Millers'  Cha,ntry. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Altar  of  St. 
Martin's  Chapel,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  was  provided  for 
by  the  Gild  of  Millers,  St.  Martin  being  their  patron  saint.  In  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  that  parish  (1484-1600),  under  date 
1495-6,  appears  the  entry  "  The  mylleres  owt.  to  ye  Chyrch  for 
Seynt  Martyng  ys  lygth,  XVI. s."  "  The  same  mylleres  owt.  to 
mayster  fylberd  for  the  same  lygth,  IV. s."  (See  Paper,  Journal 
R.S.A.L  (1914),  vol.  xliv.,  p.  132,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson.) 

Halls. — In  1565,  the  Gild  was  to  have  a  lease  of  an  upper  room 
in  Tailors'  Hall,  Winetavern  Street,  for  the  term  possessed  therein 
by  the  City.  In  1593,  they  leased  a  cellar  near  Blakeney's  Inns 
(which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Audoen's  Lane),  bounded  cn 
the  north  to  "land  of  the  Corporation  of  Carpenters."  See  "Deeds 
of  St.  Anne's  Gild,"  Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxv., 
sec.  c).  Later  they  met  in  a  Hall  on  the  west  side  of  Keyzar's 
Lane,  Corn  Market,  known  as  the  New  Hall.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  St.  Audoen's  Widows'  Alms  House.  From  about 
1783,  or  earlier,  until  1841,  it  met  at  St.  Audoen's  Arch. 

Records,. — 1  Vol.,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1513-1564,  in  the 
Muniment  Room,  City  Hall,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Sir  John  T. 
Gilbert's  MSS. 

1  Vol.,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1792-1835,  and  2  Vols.,  stamped 
admissions,  1772-1840,  presented,  in  1910,  to  the  Public  Record 
Office  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Guinness,  which  he  purchased  from  Mr.  D.J. 
Lee,  Sandymount,  per  the  Law  Agent  of  the  Corporation. 

See  Paper  bv  H.  F.  Berrv,  Journal  R.S.A.L  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  321 
(1905). 
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8.  SHOEMAKERS  (CORDW  AINERS) . 

GILD  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Charter. — Charter,  4  December,  5  Edward  IV.  (1426).  In- 
speximus  of  it  certified  in  1547. 

The  Charter  is  enrolled  in  Statute  Roll,  5  Edward  IV.,  printed 
in  Statute  Rolls,  Ireland,  1  to  12  Edw.  IV.,  p.  330.  Edited  by 
H.  F.  Berry. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  Monday  after  24th  June. 

Chantry. — The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
the  Church  of  St,  Michael,  High  Street. 

Halls. — Shoemakers'  Hall  was  on  the  north  side  of  Cook  Street. 
On  13th  May,  1698,  James  Cottingham,  goldsmith,  leased  to 
Thomas  Medcalfe  and  William  Toulmin,  masters  of  the  Corporation 
of  Shoemakers,  a  parcel  of  ground  in  Cook  Street,  opposite  St. 
Audoen's  Arch,  within  the  walls  of  Dublin.  (Gilbert's  Corporation 
Records,  xi.,  app.,  p.  508.)  The  Gild  continued  in  Cook  Street 
until  1807,  and  afterwards,  until  1841,  met  at  Audoen's  Arch. 

A  poem  is  extant,  made  in  honour  of  the  Loyal  Society  of 
Journeymen  Shoemakers,  who  were  to  dine  at  the  "  Bull's  Head," 
Fishamble  Street,  on  28th  October,  1726.  anniversary  of  St. 
Crispin;  it  was  written  by  R.  Ashton,  a  member  of  the  Society ; 
John  Blackwood,  Master,  Thomas  Ashton  and  William  Richard- 
son, Stewards.   (Gilbert's  Dublin,  i.,  70.) 

Records. — The  existing  Records,  1618-1858,  were  lodged  in 
1911,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  by  Mr.  Thomas  B agnail,  son 
and  representative  of  Mr.  George  Bagnall,  one  of  the  fraternity, 
in  whose  custody  they  had  been  for  a  long  period.  They  include 
Minute  Books  of  Shoemakers'  Benevolent  Society,  1841-1883. 

9.  SADDLERS,  UPHOLDERS,  COACH  and  COACH-HARNESS 
MAKERS,  BRIDLE  CUTTERS  and  WHEELWRIGHTS. 

GILD  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

The  Saddlers  were  incorporated  by  a  City  Charter  in  1558. 

Charter.—  Charter,  8th  December,  29  Charles  II.  (1677). 
Enrolled  in  Patent  Roll,  20th  December,  29  Charles  II.,  3rd 
part,  face.  m.  29-34.  Charter  recites  that  former  Charters  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Markes  Randford,  Master;  William  Young  and  John  Burgesse, 
Wardens. 
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Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory;  Sir  William  Davye,  Knight,  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  Dublin;  John  Lovett,  Charles  Carter,  Richard  Norris, 
Ralph  Norris,  Thomas  Kelshaw,  Mathias  Burgesse,  John  Quelsh, 
William  Mann,  Samuel  Blunt,  William  Barker,  Nicholas  Cann 
and  Thomas  Ep|)ingham,  Assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  24th  March. 

Hall. — In  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century,  and  during  the  19th 
Century,  the  Gild  was  meeting  in  Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane,  where 
they  remained  until  1841. 

Properties. — In  1899  the  Charter,  a  Grant  of  Arms  from  Sir 
Richard  Carney,  Ulster,  and  a  massive  oak  chest  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman,  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  The  chest  was  inscribed  "  The  publicke  chest  for  the 
use  of  the  Corporation  of  Sadlers,  John  Lovet,  Master;  Charles 
Carter,  Constantine  Raven,  Wardens,  Anno  Domini  1670." 

Records. — Original  MS.  Records  of  the  Gild  of  Upholders, 
circa  1760,  and  Bvelaws  of  the  Gild,  1765,  in  the  National  Library, 
Dublin. 

10.  COOKS  AND  VINTNERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  JAMES  THE  APOSTLE. 

Charter.— Charter,  4th  June,  22  Henry  VI.  (1444).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Roll,  7  Elizabeth  (1564),  face.  m.  5;  in  Public 
Record  Office. 

Granted  to  Walter,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare;  Walter,  Abbot  of  the  House  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  near  Dublin;  Walter  Daniell,  Walter 
Synnott,  John  White,  Nicholas  Browne,  John  Veldon,  Nicholas 
Daniel,  Robert  William  Savage,  Michael  More,  Thomas  Burgess 
and  John  Foyle. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  25th  Jul}'. 

Hall. — ■  About  1782,  the  Gild  met  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  Eustace 
Street,  where  it  remained  until  1816.  From  that  date  until  1841 
it  met  at  No.  1  Dawson  Street. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 
11.  TANNERS  AND  CURRIERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS . 

Charter. — Charter,  27th  September,  4  James  II.  (1688). 
Enrolled  in  Patent  Roll,  13th  November,  4  James  II.,  6th  part, 
face.  m.  14-18;  in  Public  Record  Office. 
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Richard  Locke,  Master;  John  Taylor  and  John  Quartermas, 
Wardens;  Nicholas,  Viscount  Kingsland;  Thomas  Hackett, 
Knight,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin;  Patrick  Sarsfield, 
Esq.;  John  Bamewall,  Knight;  Michael  Geagh,  Knight; 
Robert  Bamewall,  Esq. ;  Bartholomew  Russell,  Esq. ;  James 
Melaghlin,  Physician;  Thomas  Cooke,  Robert  Spring,  James 
Roberts,  Thomas  Bennett,  Edmond  Oale,  George  Edkins, 
John  Addis.  William  Jones,  Francis  Warren,  John  Haslock, 
Philip  Roberts,  John  Huband,  Jeffry  Gibton,  Henry  Barnesly, 
Joseph  Finton,  John  Nicholson,  Thomas  Fox,  Francis  Rice, 
Christopher  Gilagh,  Josej)h  Harrison,  Patrick  Regane,  Hugh 
Jordan,  Patrick  Lock,  Peter  Fletcher,  Mathew  Grange,  Christo- 
pher Hamerton,  Thomas  Magrath,  Edmond  Huband,  John 
Keghrean,  Bryane  Breckane,  Arthur  Darcy,  Simon  Ryane, 
Thomas  Newton,  John  Harbert,  John  Knowls,  Mathew  Pierson, 
Nicholas  Phelan,  John  Connor,  James  White  and  Patrick  Cullan 
to  be  the  first  Brothers  of  the  Gild. 

According  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations in  Ireland  the  Tanners  were  granted  a  Charter  in  the  17th 
year  of  Edward  I.,  but  this  Charter  is  not  forthcoming. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  Thursday  after  1st 
November. 

Hall. — The  Hall  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Tower  over  St.  Audoen's 
Arch,  where  they  are  found  meeting  in  1616  and  in  1763.  Some 
time  later  it  moved  to  Back  Lane,  and  remained  there  until  1841. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 

A  Chancery  Bill,  Dermott  v.  Dixon,  8th  November,.  1710,  sets 
out  the  names  of  about  200  Dublin  tanners. 

12.  TALLOW  CHANDLERS,  SOAP  BOILERS,  AND  WAX- 
LIGHT  MAKERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  GEORGE, 

Incorporated  by  a  City  Charter  in  1583. 

Charter.— dmvter,  27th  October,  26  Charles  II.  (1674).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Roll  20th  January,  26  Charles  II.,  3d  part,  dorso, 
m.  45-49,  in  Public  Record  Office,  granted  to  Sir  John  Povey, 
Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Chief  Place;  Alderman 
Daniel  Hutchinson,  William  Thorowgood,  John  Price,  Robert 
King,  John  Bishop,  John  Watson,  Stephen  Doyle,  Dudley  Wooley, 
Thomas  Hand,  Nicholas  Harris,  Henry  Brookes,  Robert  Powell, 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Richard  Williamson,  Jonathan  Taylor,  William 
Lowe,  Jonathan  Bayley,  Mark  Brookes,  John  Dennison,  John 
Hartley,  tallow  chandlers  and  soap  boilers. 

L 
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Jonathan  Taylor,  tallow  chandler,  Master;  Henry  Brookes  end 
Robert  Powell,  Wardens;  Sir  John  Povey,  Knight;  Alderman 
Daniel  Hutchinson,  William  Thorowgood,  John  Price,  Robert  King, 
John  Bishop,  John  Watson,  Stephen  Doyle,  Thomas  Hand, 
Nicholas  Harris,  Thomas  Gibson  and  Jonathan  Taylor,  Assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  23rd  April. 

Hall. — In  1765,  the  Gild  was  meeting  in  the  Hall  in  Keyzar's 
Lane  when  Jonathan  Callbeck  was  their  clerk.  In  1783,  it  was 
meeting  in  Grafton  Street.  Afterwards,  from  about  1806,  it  met 
at  Audoen's  Arch,  until  1841. 

Records. — Records,  1814-1840.  in  National  Library,  Dublin. 
13.  GLOVERS  AND  SKINNERS  (or  FELLMONGERS). 

GILD  OF  ST.  MARY. 

Charter.—  Charter,  16  Edward  IV.  (1476).  Enrolled  in  Patent 
Roll,  10  May,  16  Edward  IV.,  in  Public  Record  Office,  granted  to 
William,  Bishop  of  Meath;  Sir  Roland  FitzEiustace,  Chancellor; 
Christopher  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvyn ;  Philip  Bermyngeham, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  Robert  Douedall,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas;  Thomas  Doudall,  Clerk  of  the  Rolls  of  the 
Chancery  of  Ireland;  Simon  FitzRery,  John  Boulond,  Walter  Piers, 
Richard  Wolick,  William  Berry,  Nicholas  Fynsame,  John  Bron- 
vesyn,  Walter  Wyddyr,  Thomas  Burtoun  and  John  Drury. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  25th  March. 

Halls. — In  1656-7,  the  Corporation  of  Glovers  held  by  demise 
from  the  City,  a  Tower  over  St.  James'  Gate.  Subsequently,  until 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  Century,  their  Hall  was  in  Hoey's  Court  ; 
in  the  19th  Century  they  were  meeting  in  the  Tailors'  Hall,  Back 
Lane. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 


14.  WEAVERS. 
(In  1697  Combers  was  added  as  a  Wing). 

GILD  OF  THE  BLESSED  ArIRGIN  MARY. 

Charter.—  Charter,  28  September,  25  Henry  VI.  (1446);  the 
original  not  extant,  but  three  copies  of  it,  one  made  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  are  among  the  records  of  the  Gild. 
Charter,  6  November,  4  James  II.  (1688),  not  now  extant,  but 
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enrolled  in  Patent  Roll,  4  James  II.  (1688),  4th  part,  f.  m.  20-24; 
in  Public  Record  Office. 

The  earliest  known  officers  were  William  Tyve,  Master;  Roger 
Feypoe  and  Thomas  Phillipp,  Wardens,  in  1670. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  1st  May. 

Chantry. — The  Chantry  of  the  Gild  was  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
the  Church  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  by  Dublin. 

Hall. — In  1681-2,  a  Hall  was  built  in  the  Lower  Coombe,  on 
ground  belonging  to  Dr.  Sturdivill.  A  new  Hall,  which  is  still 
standing,  was  erected,  in  1745,  on  the  site  of  some  old  houses  in 
the  Coombe.  This  Hall  and  two  adjoining  houses  (formerly  the 
School  House  and  Alms  House  of  the  Gild)  are  now  vested  under 
a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
sick  and  aged  Protestant  Weavers. 

Properties. — Messrs.  Atkinson,  College  Green,  Dublin,  have 
the  old  chest  of  the  Gild,  inscribed  "  This  is  the  Corporation  of 
Weavers'  Chest,  Anno  1706.  Nathaniel  James,  Master;  William 
Peirce,  Thomas  How,  Wardens."  Also  a  portrait  of  King 
George  II.,  woven  in  tapestry  by  John  Vanbeaver,  over  which  is 
inscribed  "  The  workmanship  of  John  Vanbeaver,  the  famous 
Tapistry  weaver  ";  beneath,  "Alex.  Riky,  Master;  Richard 
Whelling,  William  Beasley,  Wardens,  a.d.  1738." 

A  statue  of  George  II.  in  an  arched  niche  over  the  door  of 
the  Weavers'  Hall.  This  was  executed  by  J.  Van  Nost,  and  put 
up  in  17501,  being  exposed  to  view  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne.    It  was  subsequently  gilt. 

Records. — The  extant  Records  consist  of  16  volumes,  1675- 
1840,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Protestant  Hall, 
Upper  Rathmines. 

There  is  a  volume  of  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1774-1807,  in 
the  custody  of  Messrs.  Atkinson,  College  Green,  Dublin,  poplin 
manufacturers. 

See  Paper  by  William  Cotter  Stubbs,  m.r.i.a.,  Journal 
R. S.A.I. ,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  60  (1919). 

15.  SHEERMEN  AND  DYERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Charter. — There  is  no  Charter  of  the  Gild  enrolled. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  5th  December. 

Meeting  Place. — The  Gild  was  meeting,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  Century,  and  probably  earlier,  in  Weavers'  Hall,  Coombe ; 
later,  from  1807,  in  Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 
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16.  GOLDSMITHS,  WATCHMAKERS  AND  CLOCKMAKERS. 

GILD  OF  ALL  SAINTS. 

Charters. — This  Gild  had  a  Charter,  which  was  burned  before 
1557,  when  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  the  City  Assembly,  to  be 
exemplified.  Search  has  failed  to  find  any  enrolment  of  the 
Charter  in  the  City  Records,  or  in  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Chancery. 

The  existing  Charter  is  dated  22  December,  13  Charles  L,  1637. 

In  1637,  the  first  Master  was  William  Cooke,  and  the  first 
Wardens  were  John  Woodcocke,  William  Hampton  and  John 
Banister. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  1st  November  (All 
Saints). 

Halls. — In  1593,  the  Goldsmiths  took  a  lease  of  premises  in 
Gormond's,  alias  Ormond's,  Gate,  presumably  as  a  place  of  meet- 
ing. It  appears  from,  the  Minute  Books  that  in  1696  their  Hall  was 
at  the  "  London  Stone,"  Dublin.  In  1709,  a  new  Hall  was  built 
and  opened  in  Werburgh  Street,  nearly  opposite  Hoey's  Court. 
In  1814  it  met  at  No.  22  Golden  Lane,  and  in  1838  removed  to  the 
Custom  House,  where,  since  then,  the  Hall  and  Assay  Offices  have 
been  situated  in  the  basement,  access  to  which  is  had  by  a  gate  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  railings  in  Beresford  Place. 

Properties. — The  Company  has  a  chest  iDscribed :  "  This  Chest 
belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  Goldsmiths,  Watchmakers  and 
Clockmakers;  Benjamin  Burton,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  Master  ;  Robert  Rigmaiden,  Watchmaker  ;  Vincent  Kidder, 
goldsmith;  and  Walter  Bingham,  elockmaker,  Wardens,  Anno 
1694." 

They  also  possess  the  old  seal,  a  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  George  I.,  painted  by  Michael  Mitchell,  in  1717,  for  the  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  and  an  allegorical  oil-painting,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Company,  and  was  recently  repurchased  for  them 
at  an  auction. 

In  the  Chest  is  a  New  Testament,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1633, 
on  the  cover  of  which  is  inscribed  in  gold:  "The  Goldsmiths' 
Booke,  Dublin";  inside  is  written:  "  Ex  dono  Gilberti  Tonques, 
1  Nov.,  1688."  There  is  also  a  standish,  inscribed:  "  This  stan- 
dish  was  given  by  David  Rommier  to  the  Corporation  of  Gold- 
smiths." On  the  lid:  "Da.  King,  master,  1700.  Josh.  Walker, 
John  Haris,  Alexander  Tinkler,  Wardens." 

Records. — The  Records  (among  many  other  books)  include  the 
above-named  Charter  of  1637,  and  15  volumes,  Mi?iutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings', 1686-1841  (continued  by  the  Gild  that  succeeded  the 
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dissolved  one),  now  preserved  at  the  Assay  Offices,  Custom 
House. 

See  Paper  by  H.  F.  Berry,  Journal  B.S.A.L  (1901),  vol.  xxxi.? 
p.  119. 

See  also  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks :  A  History 
of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Plate  workers  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  by  Sir  Charles  James  Jackson,  f.s.a.,  Barrister- at-Law. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  second  edition,  1921.  Pages  559-717 
contain  a  full  account  of  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths'  Company,  with 
a  summary  of  what  is  known  of  those  of  Cork,  Youghal,  Galway, 
Limerick,  Kinsale,  Belfast  and  New  Geneva,  Co.  Waterford,  all 
fully  illustrated. 

17.  COOPERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

Charter.— Charter,  13  August,  18  Charles  II.  (1666).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Poll,  17th  August,  18  Charles  II.,  1st  part,  face, 
m.  22-23;  in  Public  Eecord  Office. 

The  first  members  were  Richard,  Earl  of  Arran;  James,  Lord 
Baron  Barry  of  Santry,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  Sir 
Edward  Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  John  Bysse, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  Thomas  Freeman,  Patrick 
Harpeny,  Luke  Lowther,  Richard  Hore,  Richard  Ledwich,  Patrick 
Quoyle,  Robert  Scott,  John  Walsh,  Richard  Samford,  John 
Howard,  Nicholas  Ofeild,  Thomas  Kanibuck,  Denis  Neale,  John 
Wise,  John  Garland,  Richard  Stanley,  Richard  Synnott,  John 
Dowling,  Isaac  Knott,  James  Lawles  and  Edward  Hore,  coopers. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  8th  August. 

Halls. — The  earliest  Hall  appears  to  have  been  held  in  Castle 
Street,  and,  in  1780,  the  Gild  was  meeting  at  Tailors'  Hall.  In 
1813  they  are  found  at  44  Stafford  Street  ;  from  1828  to  1833  they 
were  at  93  Abbey  Street,  and  afterwards,  from  1834  to  1841,  at 
Home's  Hotel,  Ussher's  Quay. 

Records. — The  original  Charter  and  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
1765-1836,  are  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Nolan,  17  Belvidere  Road, 
Dublin. 

18.  FELTMAKERS. 

Charter.—  Charter,  8  October,  19  Charles  II.  (1667).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Roll,  19  December,  19  Charles  II.,  2d  part,  face, 
m.  49-52,  in  Public  Record  Office. 

Richard  Cuffe,  Master;  George  Smyth,  Nicholas  Lock,  William 
Annsdall  and  William  Johnson,  the  first  four  Wardens. 
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Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  the  Morrow  after  2d 
January. 

Halls. — The  Gild  is  found  meeting  in: — 1674,  Crown  Tavern, 
Wood  Quay;  1690,  Tanners'  Hall,  over  St.  Audoen's  Arch;  1716, 
St.  Andrew's  Lane;  1755-176*2,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Keyzar's  Lane. 
Corn  Market;  1783  to  1841,  Audoen's  Arch. 

Properties. — In  1905,  the  late  Mr.  R.  Hovendon  presented  to 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  the  original  Charter,  and  four  silk 
banners,  emblazoned  with  the  Gild  Arms. 

The  Chest,  retained  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hovendon,  in  1910,  is 
inscribed:  "  This  chest  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation 
of  Feltmakers,  1673:  Otho  Armar,  Master;  George  Fowles,  John 
Frensum,  Lawrance  Fletcher  and  John  Davis,  Wardens." 

Records. — The  extant  Records — 13  volumes — 1667-1852,  were 
recovered  and  purchased  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Guinness,  Burton  Hall, 
Stillorgan,  Dublin,  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Hovendon,  Heathcote,  Croy- 
don, whose  father,  Mr.  Robert  Hovendon,  f.s.a.,  the  distinguished 
antiquarian,  had  bought  them  from  one  Rayner,  formerly  butler  to 
Lord  Wolseley,  when  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
Rayner  dealt  in  antiquities,  and  had  purchased  these  volumes, 
with  the  chest,  charters,  banners,  &c,  at  a  place  on  Oraiond  Quay, 
Dublin;  he  tried  to  dispose  of  them  in  Ireland,  but  failing,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  applied  in  proper  quarters,  he  bore  all 
away  to  London,  where,  about  1896-7,  he  found  a  purchaser. 

See  Paper  by  H.  F.  Berry,  Journal  R. S.A.I.  (1911),  vol.  xli., 
p.  26. 

19.  CUTLERS,  PAINTER- ST  AINERS  AND  STATIONERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  LUKE  THE  EVANGELIST. 

Charter.—  Charter,  4  October,  22  Charles  II.  (1670).  Enrolled 
10  January,  22  Charles  II.,  in  Patent  Roll,  22  Charles  II.,  part 
IV.,  dorso  m.  30-33;  in  Public  Record  Office.  Samuel  Cotton, 
cutler,  Master  ;  Richard  Carne3T,  painter-stainer,  and  John  North, 
stationer,  Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  18th  October  (St.  Luke's 
Day). 

Halls.—  The  Hall  of  the  Gild  was  originally  held  in  St. 
Audjen's  Arch;  and  was  subsequently  held  in  a  large  building 
known  as  Stationers'  Hall  that  stood  in  a  recess  on  the  north 
side  of  Cork  Hill,  which,  from  an  early  period — certainly  from 
1731 — was  let  for  Public  Exhibitions,  &c.  From  at  least  as  early 
as  1783  up  to  1841  the  Gild  met  in  Capel  Street. 
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Properties. — The  original  Charter  of  1670,  the  property  of  the 
earl  of  Iveagh,  has  been  deposited  on  loan  in  the  National  Museum, 
Kildare  Street. 

There  is  a  chest  inscribed:  "  This  Chest  belongeth  to  the  Guild 
of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  Dublin.  Samuel  Cotton,  Mr.  Richard 
Carney  and  John  North,  Wardens.  October  the  5th,  1670."  On 
a  brass  plate,  at  one  time  screwed  to  the  lid:  "  This  Chest  lost  to 
the  Corporation  near  half  a  century — Recovered  by  the  Master, 
and  Beautified  by  his  Warden,  1788.  Jos.  Femberton,  Wm. 
McKenzie,  Geo.  Tinkler,  Comn.  Council;  Wm.  McKenzie,  Master; 
Geo.  Tinkler,  Jos.  Hamilton,  Recorder;  Richard  Ashby,  Wardens." 
This  chest  was,  in  1900,  in  possession  of  Bellingham  A.  Somer- 
ville,  Esq.,  Clermont,  Rathnew,  Co.  Wicklow,  lately  deceased. 

Mr.  Charles  Keatinge,  Grafton  Street,  has  an  old  drawing  of 
the  Arms  of  St.  Luke's  Gild,  which  hung  in  the  Hall.  He  has  also 
the  old  silver  seal,  1670,  and  the  Deed  of  1841,  transferring  the 
Gild  property  to  Trustees  for  sale. 

Mr.  James  La  Trobe  Wright,  Tramore,  Waterford,  has  a  picture 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  Hall.  Other  pictures, 
the  property  of  the  Gild,  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Strickland's 
Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists,  vol.  ii.,  p.  593. 

Records.—  The  Records  consist  of  16  volumes  (1670-1841), 
which,  in  1897,  were  in  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  Earle  Bland,  Solicitor 
10  St.  Stephen's  Green,  from  whom  the  Dublin  Gild  of  Master 
Painters  obtained  them,  and  these  books  are  now  in  their  posses- 
sion, being  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with  Mr.  Hugh  McCarroll. 
Solicitor,  33  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  Secretary  of  the  Dublin 
Gild  of  Master  Painters.  The  entries  relating  to  the  Stationers' 
trade  are  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

See  Paper  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Keatinge  in  the  Journal  U.S. A. I., 
vol.  xxx.,  p.  136  (1900). 


20.  BRICKLAYERS  AND  PLASTERERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.   BARTHOLOMEW.  . 

Charter.— Charter,  10  June,  1670.  Enrolled  24  December, 
1670.  In  1904  it  was  in  the  Brick  and  Stonelayers'  Hall,  Cuffe 
Street. 

Earliest  Members. — The  members  incorporated  under  it  were 
William,  Botsford,  Symon  Forester,  William  Cole,  John  Etty, 
William  Kitson,  Robert  Berzett,  Thomas  Merifield,  Paul  Fleeson, 
William  Robinson,  Isaac  Chute,  George  Cooth  (or  Tooth),  Thomas 
Spenser,  William  Lynttler,  John  Toole,  Ralph  Allen. 
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William  Botford  was  the  first  Master;  Symon  Forester  and 
John  Toole,  the  first  Wardens. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  24th  August. 

Hall. — At  the  close  of  the  18th  Century  the  Gild  was  meeting 
in  St.  Audoen's  Arch.  It  went  to  Wellington  Quay  in  1834,  and 
remained  there  until  1841. 

Properties . — A  chest  inscribed:  "  The  publicke  chest  for  the 
use  of  the  Corporation  of  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers.  William 
Botsford,  Master;  Symon  Forester,  John  Toole,  Wardens.  Anno 
Domini,  1670."  This  chest,  which  for  many  years  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Governors  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  41  Wellington 
Quay,  was  presented  by  that  body  to  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  on 
their  purchase  of  the  premises,  when  the  school  was  removed  to 
Molesworth  Street. 

Records. — Save  the  Charter,  there  are  ro  Records  of  the  Gild 
extant, 


21.  HOSIERS  AND  KNITTERS. 

GILD  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

Charter.—  Charter,  22  June,  4  James  II.  (1688).  Enrolled 
in  Patent  Roll,  12  July,  4  James  II.,  4th  part,  dorso,  m.  18-23; 
in  Public  Record  Office. 

William  Calvert,  Master;  James  Plumly  and  James  Cox, 
Wardens;  Sir  Thomas  Hackett,  Knt. ,  Lord  Mayor;  John  White- 
head, Joseph  Proctor,  John  Clarkson,  Thomas  Bryan,  John  Bur- 
rowes,  John  Trokes,  George  Hodgeson,  Thomas  Rogers  and  Henry 
Burton,  Assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  23rd  April. 

Hall. — About  1783,  and  up  to  1801,  the  Gild  was  meeting  in 
Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane;  afterwards,  in  1807,  in  Hoey's  Court; 
from  1808  to  1811,  at  the  Exhibition  Room  in  William  Street ;  and 
from  1816  to  1841,  in  the  Coombe. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 

Properties. — Mr.  E.  R.  McC.  Dix  had  a  chest  inscribed:  "  The 
pvblicke  chist  of  the  Corporation  of  Hosiers  and  Knitters  of  St. 
Georges'  Gild  neare  Dublin;  William  Colwort,  Mr.  James  Plymley 
and  James  Cocks,  Wardens,  1688."  This  he  presented  to  the 
Museum,  Kildare  Street,  -and  it  is  now  in  the  Furniture  Section. 
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22.  CURRIERS. 

Charter. — Charter,  21  January,  7  William  III  (1695).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Roll  28  May,  8  William  III.,  1st  part,  face.  m. 
10-16;  in  Public  Record  Office. 

Recites  Charter,  dated  27  September,  1688,  incorporating  the 
Tanners  and  Curriers  into  one  Gild;  the  Curriers  were  granted  a 
separate  Charter  21  January,  7  William  III. 

Edward  Geyton,  Master;  Joseph  Carr  and  William  Bignall, 
Wardens.  Robert  Rochfort,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
William  Watts,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin;  Joseph  Budden, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Knowles,  Mathew  Peirson  and  John 
Bee,  Assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day  was  Monday  after  1st 
November. 

Hall.— The  Gild  met  in  Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane.  From  1823 
to  1841  it  met  at  No.  4  French  Street. 

Records. — There  are  no  Records  of  the  Gild  extant. 


23.  BREWERS  AND  MALTSTERS. 

GILD  OF   ST.  ANDREW. 

Charter.—  Charter,  18  May,  8  William  III.  (1696).  .  Enrolled 
in  Patent  Roll,  17th  September,  8  William  III.,  2d  part,  dorso,  m. 
18-29;  in  Public  Record  Office. 

Alderman  William  Billington,  Master  ;  Joseph  Worrell  and 
Richard  Tigh,  Wardens;  Alderman  Mark  Ransford,  Chichester 
Phillips,  Colonel  Richard  Forster,  Joseph  Budden.  Major  John 
Pearson,  Isaac  Ward,  Robert  Mason,  Colonel  Peter  Wynne,  John 
Abbott,  Thomas  Parsons,  Ephraim  Thwaites,  Nathaniel  Bradford 
and  John  Reilly,  assistants. 

Meeting  Day. — Swearing-in  Day,  1st  December. 

Hall. — In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  Century,  the  Brewers  had 
their  Hall  in  Hoey's  Court;  afterwards  in  Keyzar's  Lane,  Corn- 
market.  In  1737,  they  were  meeting  in  Tailors'  Hall,  Back  Lane; 
and  from  1817,  at  Morrison's  Hotel,  Dawson  Street. 

Records. — The  Records  include  2  volumes  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, (fee,  1696-1831,  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Iveagh. 

Two  volumes,  Enrolments  of  Bonds,  1696-1726,  and  1828-1840, 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Keatinge  to  the  Public  Record 
Office. 
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24.  JOINERS,  CEYLERS  AND  WAINSCOTTERS. 

GILD  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Charter.— Charter,  13  December,  12  William  III.  (1700). 
Enrolled  in  Patent  Roll  11  April,  13  William  III.,  2d  part,  face  m. 
1-9;  in  Public  Record  Office. 

John  Sisson,  joiner,  Master;  James  Robinson  and  Richard 
Marplass,  "Wardens.  Robert  Rochfort,  Esq.,  Attorney-General; 
Allen  Broderiek,  Esq.,  Solicitor-General;  William  Robinson,  Esq., 
Deputy  Receiver  of  the  Revenues  in  Ireland ;  William  Scriven, 
senior;  Thomas  Howell,  senior;  John  Hart,  Francis  Armstead, 
James  Mitchell,  William  Asherton,  Thomas  Armstead,  George 
Hothard,  John  Littledall,  Robert  Rudd,  George  Gibson  and  Peter 
Iredall,  assistants. 

Meeting  Dag. — Swearing-in  Day  was  Monday  after  1st 
November. 

Hall.— From  1783  to  1828,  the  Gild  met  in  Castle  Street; 
thenceforward  to  1841,  in  Back  Lane. 

25.  APOTHECARIES. 

GILD  OF   ST.  LUKE. 

Charter.— Charter,  10  February,  20  George  II.  (1747).  En- 
rolled in  Patent  Roll,  9th  June,  20  George  II.  2d  part,  dorso,  m. 
1-32;  in  Public  Record  Office;  granted  to  Alderman  William 
Walker,  Alderman  Robert  King,  Alderman  Thomas  Baker,  Henry 
O'Hara,  Edward  Croker,  Thomas  Quin,  Timothy  Edge,  John 
Colles,  George  Wilson  and -Mordecai  Adams,  apothecaries;  Henry 
O'Hara,  Master;  Edward  Croker  and  Thomas  Quin,  Wardens. 

Meeting  Dag. — Swearing-in  Day  was  30th  November. 

Hall. — In  1754,  meetings  of  the  Gild  were  held  at  the  "  Three 
Stags'  Heads,"  Eustace  Street,  and  it  continued  to  meet  there 
until  1795,  when  it  went  to  Mary  Street. 

The  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  Mary  Street  was  built  in  1791. 

Properties. — In  the  Board  Room  are  a  number  of  framed  por- 
traits in  oils. 

An  oaken  chest,  inscribed:  "  This  chest  belongs  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Apothecaries;  William  Brownly,  Master;  Martin 
Brownlv,  Benjamin  Bardon,  Wardens,"  (Thev  were  in  office  in 
1748-9).' 

A  silver  seal,  crest,  an  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  with  born  or 
tusk. 
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A  mace  of  wood,  2  ft.  9  ins.  (including  the  elephant).  The 
handle  represents  a  barber's  pole,  with  a  gilt  figure  on  top,  repre- 
senting an  elephant  or  rhinoceros. 

Records. — Minutes  of  Proceedings!,  &c,  1745-1841,  and  on  to 
the  present,  in  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

See  A  History  of  the  Worsjiipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  by  James  C.  McWalter,  m.a.,  m.d.,  Captain 
R.A.M.C,    Dublin:  E.  Ponsonby.  1916. 

Note. — Articles  on  the  Dublin  Gilds,  by  Edward  Evans,  were 
published  in  the  Evening  Telegraph  Newspaper,  13th  October, 
1894,  to  19th  January,  1895.  A  complete  set  of  these  articles  was 
in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Transcripts  of  Dublin  Gild  Records  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Egerton  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  various  Gilds  are  engraved  on 
Brooking's  Map  of  Dublin,  1728. 


Aims  op  the  Merchants'  Corporation, 
on  Gild  or  the  Holy  Trinity. 

(From  Brooking's  Map  of  Dublin,  1728.) 
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PREHISTORIC  MONUMENTS  AT  RINYYLE,  CO.  GAL  WAY. 

By  E.  W.  Lyxam,  Member. 

[Read  4  July,  1922.1 

Rinvyle  (13  miles  from  Clifden,.  4|  from  Letterfrack)  is  a  rocky, 
well-populated  headland,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the  ridge 
of  Kylemore  and  Benchoona  mountains,  and  hemmed  in  between 
Ballynakill  Bay  and  the  Murrisk  sea  at  the  mouth  of  Killary 
Bay.  Though  quite  a  small  district,  its  wooded  glens  and  boggy 
slopes  contain  more  than  a  dozen  ancient  monuments,  dating  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  castle,  the  fifteenth  century  church  and  the  Holy  Well 
have  been  described  fairly  fully  by  Hardiman  and  by  contributors 
to  the  Journal,  U.S.A. I.,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Galway  Archceo- 
logical  Society.  Regarding  the  prehistoric  antiquities  I  have  found 
only  one  short  note  by  G.  H.  Kinahan;  but  there  are  probably 
references  to  them  in  the  O.S.  Letters  and  other  manuscript 
records,  which  I  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  consult. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  inner  part  of  the  headland, 
from  Letter  mountain  to  the  Kylemore  hills,  was  once  covered 
by  a  dense,  swampy  forest,  of  which  many  traces  remain.  It  is 
natural  then  to  find  most  of  the  early  monuments  clustered  on 
the  slopes  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  point. 

The  following  antiquities  deserve  attention: — (1)  O.S.  6  inch 
map  9  and  9a,  townland  of  Ardnagreevagh.  A  dolmen  embedded 
in  the  south  rampart  of  a  small  rath,  200  yards  east  of  the  castle. 
Just  here  the  main  road  turns  sharply  southwards,  enclosing  the 
rath  in  its  angle.  Two  long,  parallel  supporting-stones,  now  rising 
about  2  feet  above  the  surface,  cut  into  the  rampart  almost  at 
right  angles.  They  are  each  about  5  feet  long  and  form  a  passage 
of  that  length  and  about  3  feet  wide,  into  the  rampart.  A  third 
supporting  stone,  of  the  same  height  and  about  4  feet  long,  lies 
further  within  the  rampart,  partly  across  the  passage,  diverting 
it  to  the  left.  The  capstone,  which  is  now  almost  level  with  the 
top  of  the  rampart,  is  6  feet  wide  and  7|  feet  long,  running  nearly 
its  whole  length  into  the  rampart.  It  is  about  15  inches  thick,  and 
fairly  flat. 

G.  H.  Kinahan,  who  described  this  dolmen  in  the  Kilkenny 
Archceological  Society's  Journal  (1868-9,  p.  282),  believed  that 
it  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  rath,  and  cited  examples  of 
forts  with  lintelled  pillar-stone  entrances.  It  is  safer  now  to 
assume  that  the  rath  was  built  some  2,000  years  later  than  the 
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Fig.  3.— CAHERAODONA,  THE  N.  FOSSE  LOOKING  W. 
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dolmen,  and  that  tlie  rath-builders  utilized  this  old  monument  as 
an  entrance.  In  fact,  not  only  did  they  utilize  it,  but  most 
probably  adapted  it  to  their  purpose  by  shifting  the  inner  support, 
if  not  the  other  two  also,  from  their  original  positions.  This  is 
a  most  unusual  disposition  of  supporting-stones.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subterranean  passages  in  raths  are  almost  always 
sharply  crooked  or  reduced  at  various  points  to  a  mere  hole;  and 
this  pasage  is  as  like  them  as  the  dolmen  stones  would  con- 
veniently allow.  Kinahan's  conclusion  was,  therefore,  a  very 
natural  one.  The  original  passage  or  space  within  the  dolmen 
would  have  been  at  least  5  feet  high.  The  rath,  which  is  a  small 
one,  has  been  tilled  over,  but  the  single  rampart  is  still  over  2  feet 
high.  I  was  told  that  a  stone-lined  passage  runs  underneath  the 
western  part  of  the  rath.  Neither  the  rath  nor  the  dolmen  are 
marked  on  the  O.S.  6-inch  map.  Neither  have  been  excavated, 
I  believe.  Borlase  gives  Kinahan's  plan,  and  quotes  him,  without 
comment. 

(2)  Same  townland.  Fig.  1.  About  a  thousand  yards  south 
of  the  last  monument  there  is  a  conspicuous  burial-chamber  on  a 
slope  above  the  Srurfaunabranaghmor  (streamlet  of  the  great  fetid 
marsh?)  It  is  marked  as  "Giant's  Grave  "  on  the  O.S.  6-inch 
map.  It  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  enclosure,  now  open  to  the 
sky,  lying  N.E.-S.W.,  and  composed  of  stones  of  very  unequal 
height.  It  is  about  15  feet  long.  The  S.W.  end  is  closed  by  a 
long,  low  stone  lying  on  edge;  the  N.E.  end  by  two  tall,  slender 
stones,  rising  7  feet  above  the  surface  and  touching  at  their  apexes. 
A  large  table-stone,  8  feet  6  inches  long,  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
thick,  which  I  believe  originally  covered  the  middle  part  of  the 
enclosure,  now  lies  within  it,  its  west  side  still  supported  on  one 
of  the  two  upright  stones  which  (apart  from  the  end-stones)  form 
the  west  side.  Only  one  small  and  one  large  stone  are  left  on  the 
east  side,  the  latter  now  leaning  inwards.  The  monument  is, 
therefore,  neither  a  table-topped  dolmen  like  the  last,  nor  an 
allee  couverte.  It  is  nearest  to  the  latter  type,  and  probably 
marks  a  Bronze  Age  burial.  It  is  fittingly  conspicuous.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  excavated.  Kinahan  does  not  mention 
it,  but  Borlase  says  "  There  is  a  Giant's  Grave  marked  on 
Ordnance  Survey  Map  No.  9,"  and  gives  its  position. 

(3)  Same  map,  townland  of  Tonadooravaun,  Fig.  2.  This  lies 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  last,  on  the  left  (S.)  of  the  bohereen  leading 
from  Cashleen  hamlet  towards  Knocknasheeoge  Pt.  It  is  a  long 
uncovered  enclosure,  rectangular  in  shape,  17  feet  long  by  5  feet 
6  inches  wide  internally,  and  lying  E.-W.  The  side  stones  are  not 
very  large,  and  rise  about  2\  feet  above  the  surface ;  but  each  end 
is  closed  by  a  massive  stone  lying  on  edge,  that  at  the  east  end 
being  8  feet  9  inches  long.  A  large  table-stone,  8  feet  9  inches  by 
9  feet  6  inches  and  2^  feet  thick,  is  outside  the  enclosure,  its  west 
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end  on  the  ground,  its  east  end  partly  supported  by  the  north  side 
of  the  enclosure.  There  is  a  deep  recess  underneath  it  facing  east.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  stone  ever  rested  on  supports  at  both  ends, 
much  less  that  it  capped  the  enclosure.  Parallel  to  the  west 
end-stone,  and  2|  feet  west  of  it,  there  is  a  great  nag-stone,  7  feet 
high  and  7  feet  long,  forming  a  sort  of  extra  end.  It  may  have 
formed  part  of  an  end-chamber,  but  if  so  the  side-stones  have 
disappeared.  The  monument  is  probably  another  type,  possibly 
an  early  type,  of  the  Bronze  Age  stone  enclosure  containing  cists. 
It  has  not  been  excavated  as  far  as  I  know,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
giant  buried  in  it.  Though  it  is  an  impressive  sight,  it  is  not 
marked  on  the  O.S.  map  nor  mentioned  anywhere,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover. 

(4)  Same  map,  townland  of  Curragh,  Figs.  3  and  4.  Con- 
tinuing W.S.W.  from  here,  one  emerges  on  a  high,  grassy  ridge, 
sloping  down  to  marshy  flats  and  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  ending 
abruptly  westward  in  the  blunt,  cliff-walled  promontory  of  Knock- 
nasheeoge.  The  south  side  of  the  promontory  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  fort  called  Caheradoona.  It  consists  of  a  high  inner 
rampart,  a  broad  fosse  outside  that,  and  another  rampart  outside 
that.  The  cliff  cuts  across  the  whole  at  the  south,  leaving  incom- 
plete rings,  one-third  of  a  circle  in  shape,  standing.  The  inner 
rampart  or  wall  enclosing  the  garth  is  built  of  large,  well-laid 
stones,  unmortared  as  far-  as  I  could  see,  and  now  rises  14  to  17 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  fosse.  At  its  broadest  part  still 
remaining,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  along  the  edge  of  the  south 
cliff,  the  garth  measures  externally  about  55  yards,  so  that  if  it 
once  formed  a  complete  ring,  its  original  diameter  would  have 
been  about  72  yards.  It  has,  very  unfortunately,  been  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  the  resulting  surface  tilled,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  internal  measurements.  The  fosse  is  15  to  17  feet 
wide,  and  the  outer  rampart  averages  16  feet  thick  at  base  and 
6  feet  on  top,  and  is  still  6  feet  high  in  places.  The  rampart, 
unlike  the  inner  garth,  is  built  of  earth  mixed  with  loose  stones, 
as  is  shown  in  the  section  made  by  the  cliff.  Even  allowing 
the  maximum  for  sea-erosion,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  garth, 
much  less  the  outer  fosse  and  vallum,  ever  formed  a  complete 
ring.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  garth  down  to  the  face  of 
the  south  cliff  to  the  beach  is  about  115  feet. 

At  the  north  side  there  was  an  entrance  through  the  outer 
rampart,  and  a  causeway  across  the  fosse;  but  there  is  now  no 
trace  of  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  garth.  This  entrance 
©pens  outwards  upon  a  steep,  grassy  hillside,  which  runs  down 
to  the  north  shore.  There  are  several  small,  rectangular  heaps 
of  stones  placed  at  intervals  along  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  which 
I  had  not  time  to  examine.  The  fort  is  now  entered  from  the 
east,  through  a  gap  recently  made  in  the  rampart  on  the  south 
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Fig.  4.— KNOCKNASHEEOGE  PT.,  and  CAHERADOONA,  from  S.E. 


Fig.  5.— TULLY  LOUGH  and  WOOD  ISLAND,  from  the  W. 


Fig.  6.— FORT  COMMANDING  THE  DEFILE  at  L.  MUCK,  from  S.W. 
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cliff-edge  (foreground  on  Fig.  3).  Caheradoona  is  marked  on  the 
O.S.  6-incli  map,  but  nowhere  described,  to  my  knowledge. 

(5)  O.S.  6-inch  map,  10  and  10a.  At  the  west  side  of  a 
headland  projecting  N.N.W.  from  Einvyle  pier  there  is  a 
shell-heap.  It  forms  a  bank  some  120  yards  long  by  20 
yards  wide,  running  in  from  the  shore  and  partly  over- 
laid by  sand.  All  the  upper  part  has  been  dispersed  by 
sea  and  wind,  leaving  only  a  stratum  of  shells,  about  9' 
inches  deep.  The  shells  are  of  edible  fish,  chiefly  limpet,  whelk 
and  periwinkle.  Until  it  is  scientifically  examined,  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  of  prehistoric  date  or  not.  The  bluff  in  which 
it  ends  on  the  seashore  shows  several  strata  of  sand,  earth  and 
gravel,  which  may  help  to  date  it.  There  is  a  shell-heap  due 
north,  and  almost  within  sight  of  it,  at  Keel,  in  Achill,  and 
another  due  south  at  Portnafeadog,  Eoundstone,  both  of  which 
yielded  objects  of  the  early  neolithic  period. 

(6)  O.S.  map,  10  and  10a.  Fig.  5.  Wood  Island,  the  most 
southerly  island  in  Tully  Lough,  is  probably  a  crannog.  It  is. 
almost  circular,  and  based  upon  a  great  mound  of  stones,  raised 
on  a  boggy  bottom.  I  could  see  no  enclosing  stakes  under  the- 
water.  It  is  certainly  a  walled  island  like  the  neighbouring  ones 
in  Loughs  Skannive,  Bola  and  Corrib.  A  well-built,  thick,  stone 
wall,  3  feet  high,  which  ran  right  round  it  at  the  water's  edge, 
still  exists  in  many  places.  There  is  an  artificial  creek  or  port 
opening  through  the  wall  on  the  east  side,  and  the  nearest  point 
on  the  mainland  is  opposite  the  port  and  about  100  yards  from  it. 
For  some  distance  out  from  this  point  the  lake  is  very  shallow, 
becoming  deeper  close  to  the  island.  According  to  the  local 
people,  the  Blakes  of  Einvyle  House  took  boatloads  of  stones, 
from  this  island  to  build  the  lodge  on  Heath  Island  some  eighty 
years  ago,  and  soon  afterwards  planted  Wood  Island  with  orna- 
mental trees.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  now  so  thickly  over- 
grown with  trees,  shrubs  and  brambles  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  the  surface.  It  must  have  been  occupied  early,  probably 
by  the  Conneelys  and  their  people;  possibly  also  by  the  O 'Flaher- 
ties before  they  built  the  castle.  A  local  seanachie  told  me  a 
story  about  a  wicked  Joyce,  who  lived  on  a  crannog  "  not  far  from 
the  castle,"  and  bullied  and  robbed  the  neighbourhood,  until  he- 
was  killed  by  an  O' 'Flaherty. 

(7)  Same  map.  Fig.  6.  South  of  Salbruck,  above  the  road" 
and  stream  which  join  Lough  Fee  and  Lough  Muck,  there  is  a 
hill-fort.  The  long,  deep  valley  of  Lough  Fee  ends  here,  at  its 
north  extremity,  in  a  defile  less  than  400  yards  wide,  and  overhung 
on  the  east  side  by  Letterettrin  mountain,  and  on  the  west  side 
by  Garraun  and  Benchoona.  The  fort  stands  about  400  feet  above 
the  road,  on  the  outer  crest  of  a  spur  of  Benchoona.  Its  shape 
is  oval,  almost  round;  internal  measurements  about  16  feet  by 
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20  feet;  thickness  of  wall,  4  feet;  present  height  2  feet — often 
lower.  It  is  built  of  unmortared  stones,  which  at  the  base  of  the 
wall  average  as  much  as  5^  feet  by  3  feet  in  size,  while  those  at 
.the  top  are  smaller.  There  is  a  small  gap  in  the  wall  on  the  inner 
or  S.W.  side,  opening  on  to  a  little  grassy  plateau;  but  it  is 
possibly  recent. 

Although  the  road  commanded  by  this  romantically  situated 
fort  dates  from  after  1819,  there  must  always  have  been  traffic 
along  this  pass.  The  fort  would  form  an  obstacle  equally  annoy- 
ing to  forces  coming  from  the  sea  to  the  north,  or  from  Joyce 
country  to  the  south.  The  southern  district  about  the  Maam 
Turk  mountains  was  0 'Flaherty  territory  in  late  medieval  times; 
but  it  was  usually  a  sort  of  No  Man's  Land,  frequently  invaded 
by  O'Malleys  from  across  Killary  Bay  and  by  Breathnachs 
(Walshes)  from  Joyce  country.  Obviously  the  fort  was  meant 
to  be  a  source  of  unpleasant  surprises,  for  as  it  stands  it  is  almost 
invisible  except  from  the  high  ground  opposite.  Apart  from  its 
offensive  uses,  it  is  a  splendid  look-out  post.  It  is  not  marked 
on  the  O.S.  6-inch  map,  nor  noticed  anywhere  in  print. 

Among  other  minor  antiquities  in  the  Rinvyle  and  Salruck 
districts,  there  is  a  pillar-stone  near  Rinvyle  House,  which  I  had 
not  time  to  see.  At  all  events,  these  unscientific  notes  may  serve 
to  show  how  much  useful  material  there  is  at  Rinvyle  for  the 
scientific  archaeologist. 


THE  IRISH  FRANCISCANS  IN  PRAGUE  (1629-1786): 
THEIR  LITERARY  LABOURS. 


By  R.  J.  Kelly,  k.c,  Fellow. 

[Read  7  March,  1022.] 

Prague,  the  capital  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovakia  Republic,  "  The 
Golden  City,"  as  it  is  called,  has  many  traditional  ties  with 
Ireland,  and  many  points  of  connection  can  be  traced.  One  of 
the  principal  streets  is  called  Hybernska  Ulice — formerly 
Hibernia  Strasse.  In  this  street  is  a  building,  now  used  for 
State  purposes,  which  was  formerly  the  Irish  Franciscan 
College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  founded  in  1629  by  the 
munificence  of  Frederick  II.  of  Austria,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Franciscans  of  Louvain,  who  prayed  for  a  site  for  a  college 
in  which  the  exiled  students  of  the  Irish  Province  might  be 
gathered  together  to  glorify  God,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  mission  in  their  native  land.  Cardinal  Von  Harrack, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  helped  and  encouraged  the  work;  a  site 
was  given,  and  Father  Patrick  Fleming,  accompanied  by  another 
Irish  Franciscan,  Father  Geraldine,  proceeded  to  Prague  in 
November,  1630.  A  house  was  built  to  accommodate  thirty 
religious.  The  site  of  the  new  building  was  that  of  the  old 
Franciscan  Monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  Ambrose,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia  in  1232.  It  had 
long  ceased  to  be  used,  and  when  Father  Fleming  came  to  make 
the  new  foundation  it  was  occupied  by  a  smith,  and  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  smithy.  The  Irish  Fathers  had  to  purchase 
the  tenant's  interest.  The  inaugural  ceremony,  presided  over 
by  Cardinal  Von  Harrack,  was  held  on  the  28th  April,  1631. 
Matthew  Hoare,  then  only  a  deacon,  delivered  the  inaugural 
discourse,  and  his  oration,  which  was  in  Latin,  was  a  fine  effort 
of  pulpit  oratory.  The  money  for  the  building  was  found  by 
Don  Martin  Huerto,  Prefect-General  of  the  Guards,  and  Simon 
Peter  Anlich,  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Father  Fleming,  who  as  the  founder  and  first  Superior  of  the 
Franciscan  House,  deserves  special  mention  here,  was  born  in 
1599,  at  Lagan,  in  the  parish  of  Cloondaleen,  County  Louth, 
and  was  the  son  of  Gerald  Fleming,  of  the  family  of  the 
barons  of  Slane.  He  was  educated  at  Douai,  then  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  Christopher  Cusack,  founder  and  promoter  of 
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the  Irish  Colleges  or  pensionates  at  Lille,  St.  Omer,  Antwerp, 
Douai,  and  Tournai.  Later  he  was  in  several  colleges,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  copying  the  lives  and  works  of  Irish  saints 
which  he  had  discovered.  On  the  foundation,  in  1625,  of  the 
College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  Fleming  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Philosophy.  Three  years  later  he  was  at  Louvain,  and 
there  prepared  for  the  Press  the  Life  and  Works  of  St.  Colum- 
banus.  To  this  he  added  the  "  Interpretatio  Mystica  Progeni- 
torum  J).  Jesus,"  of  St.  Aileran;  the  "  Liber  Psenitentiarum 
Mensura,"  of  Cumeanus ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Comgal,  of  St.  Molua, 
and  of  St.  Mochoe.  This  collection  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Morelius.  Soon  after  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  sent 
to  govern  the  new  college  at  Prague.  In  October,  1631,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  having  defeated  the  Imperial  forces,  advanced 
to  besiege  Prague.  The  Lutheran  peasantry  began  to  plunder  the 
Catholic  inhabitants,  and  wreck  the  religious  houses,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Friars  of  Prague  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Father  Fleming,  with  Mathew  Hoare,  Patrick  Magennis,  and 
Patrick  Taaffe,  and  two  Servites,  departed,  leaving  the  Convent 
in  the  hands  of  Father  Geraldine.  On  the  7th  November,  as  the 
fugitives  approached  the  little  town  of  Beneschow,  seven  Hussite 
peasants  seized  Father  Fleming  and  his  companion  and  barbar- 
ously murdered  them.  On  the  morrow  the  two  bodies  were  found 
on  the  road.  They  were  taken  to  the  Convent  of  Wotitz,  four  miles 
from  the  scene  and  seven  miles  from  Prague,  where  they  were 
buried.  An  inscription  in  Czech  over  their  graves  commemorates 
their  martyrdom.  Father  Sirinus,  or  O'Sheeran,  in  editing  the 
Collectanea  of  Fleming,  gives  part  of  the  funeral  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  their  obsequies,  and  so  does  Anthony  Broudin  in  his 
Propugnaculum.  Peace  being  restored,  the  Irish  Friars  returned 
to  Prague  and  to  their  convent,  which,  in  their  absence,  had  been 
turned  into  a  stable  by  the  Elector.  Its  restoration  wras  at  once 
effected  through  the  munificence  of  John  of  Talenberg  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  especially  Colonel  Butler,  who  left 
the  Friars  50,000  florins,  the  Irish  soldiers  giving  300  Imperial 
crowns.  Fathers  Francis  Farrell  and  Archibald  Lewis  Macdui, 
Patrick  Coleman,  Peter  O'Keolly,  Paul  Frayne,  Anthony  Lavin, 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  and  James  McConnell  arrived  in  Prague  in 
1634-5,  also  Fathers  Simon  Fleming  and  Roche.  In  later  years 
came  a  succession  of  Friars  with  such  distinctive  names  as 
Bonaventure  Bermingham,  Anthony  Carron,  Hugh  Brennan, 
Cornelius  Keogh,  Patrick  Ward,  Valentine  Lynch,  and  Hugh 
De  Burgo,  the  latter  being  Commissary-General  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans  on  the  Continent.  The  foundation  stone  of  the. 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  laid  by  the  Emperor, 
Ferdinand  III.,  on  the  15th  August,  1652,  and  he  contributed 
300  florins  towards  the  building.     The  college  contained  a  fine 
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library.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  the  books  were 
taken  to  the  National  Library  at  Prague  and  to  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  Monastery.  There  was  usually  in  the  College  a  commu- 
nity of  from  sixty  to  seventy  Irish  Friars.  Near  the  house 
Cardinal  Von  Harrack  built  a  diocesan  seminary  in  which  the 
Irish  Friars  taught  Philosophy  and  Theology.  Father  Malachy 
Fallon  was  Professor  there,  and  we  find  a  succession  of  Irish 
names,  such  as  O 'Kelly,  Higgins,  Ward,  Clanchy,  Murphy, 
O'Neill,  Mac  Sweeney,  &c. 

The  Bohemians  owe  more  to  the  Irish  Franciscans  than  book- 
learning.  They  taught  agriculture,  and  in  their  garden  at 
Prague  in  1750  was  planted  the  first  potato,  from  seed  brought 
from  Ireland  by  the  Friars.  Notwithstanding,  however,  their 
services  so  far  apart  as  Theology  and  Agriculture,  the  Irish  Friars 
were  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  on  12th 
February,  1786,  and  their  buildings  confiscated.  The  college 
had  then  fifty  Friars,  among  whom  were  thirty  priests  who  had 
the  option  of  returning  to  Ireland  or  remaining  on  a  small  pen- 
sion in  Bohemia.  All  who  were  physically  capable  left,  each 
receiving  300  guilders.  Thus  closed  the  Irish  foundation  which 
had  extended  over  a  period,  with  one  or  two  breaks,  of  161  years. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  community  the  church  was  at  first 
used  for  Divine  Service  for  the  military ;  and  from  1792  to  1802 
as  a  theatre.  In  1810  the  buildings  were  completely  remodelled 
and  converted  into  Government  offices,  and  the  church  made  a 
store  for  contraband  goods ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  ten  years  ago, 
it  was  used  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  a  store  for  tobacco. 
The  tower  of  the  church  was  taken  down  and  the  facade  trans- 
formed. There  were  twelve  chapels  in  the  church,  one  of  them 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick. 

There  remains  now  but  to  give  a  full  list  of  works, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  National  Library  at  Prague 
and  in  the  other  libraries  of  the  city,  of  which  the  authors 
are  our  countrymen.  They  are  all  written  in  Latin,  and 
were  printed  in  Prague.  For  this  complete  and  exhaustive  list, 
as  well  as  for  some  interesting  details  of  the  foundation  and 
members  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  and  Church,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Cleary,  O.F.M.,  who  is 
one  of  the  community  of  Friars  Minor  at  Merchants'  Quay, 
Dublin.  Accompanied  by  his  learned  confrere,  Father  Jennings, 
he  visited  Prague,  and,  indeed,  most  parts  of  Austria,  particularly 
those  places  associated  with  the  names  and  memory  of  Irish 
priests  and  martyrs,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labours  and  re- 
searches we  in  Ireland  have  the  materials  of  a  history  of  our 
countrymen  abroad — particularly  those  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
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Works  by  Irish  Franciscans  printed  at  Prague. 

(1)  Jubilaeum  Jubilum  Portiunculae  Seraphicae  duodicim  veritatis 
tubis  buccinans  et  annuntians  omnibus  Christindelibus  gaudium  maxi- 
mum, scilicet  Indulgentiam  Portiunculae  .  '.  .  ex  institutione  Christi 
concedentis  esse  indulgentiam  non  solum  certissimam  et  securissimam  prae 
omnibus  securis  et  certis  Ecclesiae  Indulgentiis  sed  insuper  esse  vere  ad 
instar  magni  et  universalis  Jubilaei  cum  gratiis  eidem  annexis,  authore 
R.  P.  Bonaventura  Couoro  SS.  Theol.  Lectore  Jubilato  et  ejusdem 
facultatis  Professore  Ord.  in  celeberrimo  Seminario  Archiepiscopali 
Pragensi.  ,Pragae  in  Archiepiscopali  Typographia  in  Collegio  S.  Norberti 
ad  S.  Bened.  per  Joannem  Gotz,  anno  1644. 

(2)  Universa  Theologia  ad  mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis  quam  in 
Seminario  Archiepiscopal  Pragensi,  Preside  F.  B.  Clanchy  Ord.  Min. 
Strict,  observantiae  S.  Theologiae  ibidem  Professore  Ordinario,  publico 
examine  exposuit  R.  D.  Georgius  Reinhardus  Reibsteim.  Mulhausinus 
Thuringus  Eminent.  Principis  Cardinalis  ab  Harrach  alumnus  ecclesi- 
asticus.  Anno  mdclviii  Mense  Augusti,  die  26,  horis  ante  et  post 
meridiem  consuetis.    Vetero-Pragae  . 

(8)  Propugnaculum  Catholicae  Veritatis  authore  R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio 
Bruodino  Tuomoniensi  Hiberno,  Ordinis  Minorum  Strict.  Observant. 
Reform.  Lectore  Jubilato  almae  Provinciac  Bohemiae  Definitore  habituali, 
necnon  Conventus  Pragensis  B.V.M.  ad  Nives  actuali  Guardiano. 
Pragae  anno  mdclxix. 

(4)  Synopis  vitae  virtutum  etmiraculorum  S.  Petri  de  Alcantara  Ord. 
Sancti  Francisci  Strict.  Observ.  Hispani,  multarum  Provinciarum  Fratrum 
Discalceatorum  in  Hispania  et  India  Fundatoris,  collecta  ex  Authenticis 
scriptoribus  infra  nominandis  a  F.  Antonio  Bruodino  episdem  ordinis 
et  Instituti  .  .  .  Pragae,  typis  Universitatis  Carlo-Ferdinandeae  in 
Collegio  Societ.  Jesu  ad  S.  Clementem.     Anno  1669. 

(5)  .  .  .  .  Deambulacri  prini  Armentari  Theologici  ad  mentem 
Doctoris  Subtilis  incipit  Omcina  Tertia,  seu  Tractatus  de  Angelis,  authore 
R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio  Bruodino,  Tuomonensis  Hiberno,  Ord.  Min.  Strict. 
Observ.  nunc  in  Pragensi  Collegio  Immaculatae  Virg.  Concept.  P.P. 
Hibernorum  Lectore  Jubilato.    .    .    .    Pragae,  1675.    .    .  . 

(6)  Armentarium  Theologicum  ad  Mentem  Doctoris  Subtillis.  Authore 
R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio  Bruodino,  Tuomoniensi  Hiberno,  Ord.  Min.  Strict. 
Observ.,  nunc  in  Pragensi  Collegio  Immaculatae  Virginis  Concept.  P.P. 
Hibernorum,  Lectore  Jubilato    .    .    .    Pragae,  1676.    .    .  . 

(7)  Compendium  Universae  Philosophiae  ad  mentem  Doctoris  subtilis 
Joannes  Duns  Scoti  Hiberni  quod  in  collegio  Immac.  Conceptionis  B.V. 
Mariae  P.P.  Hibernorum  Neo-Pragae,  Preside  F.  Francisco  O'Deylin, 
Ord.  Min.  Strict.  Observantiae  Provinciae  Hiberniae,  S.  Theologiae  et 
Philosophiae  Lectore  Ordinario,  defendendum  suscepit  Frater  Jacobus 
O 'Kennedy  ejusdem  Nationis  et  Instituti,  mense  decembris  die — .  Anno, 
1697.    Neo-Pragae.    .    .  . 

(8)  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Justitia  et  Jure  ad  mentem  Doctoris  Sub- 
tilis Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Hiberni  ...  in  Ecclesia  R.R.P.P.  Hibernorum 
Neo-Pragae  ad  S.  Ambrosium,  Preside  R.  P.  Joanne  Malone  Ord.  Min. 
Strict.  Obs.  SS.  Theologiae  Professore,  a  P.  F.  Bernardino  O'Mahony, 
ejusdem  Ordinis  et  Nationis,  defensus  die  11  Mensis  Novembris  anno 
mdcciii.  horis  post  meridiem  consuetis.  Neo-Pragae. 

(9)  Nucleus  fundamentalis  ac  Theses  ex  universa  Philosophia  ad 
mentem  Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Doctoris  Subtilis,  Thelogorum  Principis, 
Franciscani  Hiberni,  quas  in  Collegio  Immac.  Concept.  B.  V.  Mariae. 
F.F.  Min.  Strict.  Obs.  Provinciae  Hiberniae,  Pragae  preside  F.  Francisco 
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O'Devilin  Franciscano  Hiberno  S.S.  Tlieol.  Lectori  Jubilato  defendendas 
suscepit  illustrissimus  Dominus  Octavius  S.  K.  Imp.  Comes,  Piccolomini 
de  Arragona,  anno.  1712,  mense  Augusti  die  decima,  Neo-Pragae.    .    .  . 

(10)  Nucleus  celebriorum  fidei  controversiarum  orthoxois  inter  et  hujus 
temporis  cacodoxos  disputari  solitarum  in  viginti  aliquot  thesibus  compre- 
hensus  juxta  mentem  inconcussam  S.  Romanae  Ecclesiae.  Preside  P.  F. 
Jacobo  Griffin  sacri  Ordinis  Min.  Strict.  Observ.  almae  Proviniciae 
Hiberniae  SS.  Theolog.  Moralis  et  controversarum  Lectore  in  Collegio 
Immaculatae  Conceptionis  B.V.  Mariae  R.R.P.P.  Hibernorum  ad  S. 
Ambrosium  Neo-Pragae  dissentationibus  subjectus  a  P.  F.  Valentino 
Browne  ejusdem  regionis  ac  Religionis  alumnus  anno  mdccxxyii.  mense — 
die — horis  meridiem  consuetis.    Pragae.  . 

(11)  Philosophiae  Cursus  a  Logica  arteque  cogitandi  auspicatus 
cogitationumque  et  naturae  cogitatio  penitior,  qua  cogitationes  in 
examen  advocantur  recogitatione  seria  et  naturalis  Physicae 
specimina  primordialia  in  libram  examinis  advocantur  expensis  non 
pacicis  Aristobelis  Gassendi  Cartesii  et  aliorum  plurium  Veterum  ac 
Modemorum  placitis  nonnullis,  quern  adjunctis  ex  universa  philosophia 
thesibus  disputationi  exposuit  Praeside  Adm.  V.  P.  Petro  Archedekne 
Ord.  Min.  Strict.  Obersantiae,  SS.  Theol.  Lect,  in  Collegio  R.R.P.P. 
Hibernorum  Pragae,  Dominus  Joannes  0 'Kelly  de  Mulaghmore,  Mulach 
et  Rahglass  ex  illustri  perantiqua  O'Kellaeorum  prosapia.    [Pragae,  1732]. 

(12)  Jacobus  Griffin,  O.F.M. — Tractatus  de  ultimo  fine  hominis. 
[Theses  defended  by  Michael  Keogh,  O.F.M.]    Pragae,  17:32. 

(13)  Tractatus  de  Tribus  naturae  humanae  statibus.  [Theses  under 
the  direction  of  Jacobus  Griffin,  O.F.M..  Defended  by  Anthony 
Magennis,  O.F.M. ]    Pragae,  1732. 

(14)  Theses  Theologico-Controvertisticae  quas  .  .  .  Preside  P.  F. 
Bonaventura  O'Brien,  Ordinis  Min.  Strict.  Observ.  S.  F.  Francisci  almae 
Provinciae  Hiberniae  in  Collegio  Immaculatae  Conceptionis  B.  V.  Mariae 
P.P.  Hibernorum  ad  S.  Ambrosium  Neo-Pragae  S.  Theologiae  moralis  et 
controversarum  fidei  Lectore  actuali,  publice  defendendas  suscepit  P.  F. 
Antonius  Coskran  ejusdem  Religionis,  Colegii  et  Nationis  alumnus  anno. 
1756,  die  30  Junii  horis  ante  et  post  meridiem  consuetis  .  .  . 
Vetero-Pragae. 

(15)  Theses  ex  universa  Philosophia  ad  mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis  quas, 
Preside  P.  F.  Bonaventura  O'Brien,  Ord.  Min.  Strict.  Observ.  S'.P.N. 
Francisci,  Almae  Provinciae  Hiberniae  in  Collegio  Immac.  Conceptionis 
B.V.  Mariae,  P.  P.  Hibernorum  ad  S.  Ambrosium  Neo-Pragae,  Philo- 
sophiae Lectore  actuali  publice  defendendas  susceperunt  P.  F.  Thomas  Cos- 
tello,  et  P.  F.  Joannes  Dobson  ejusdem  religionis,  collegii  et  Nationis 
alumni  anno  17H8  die  12  Julii  horis  ante  et  post  meridiem  consuetis  .  .  . 
Vetero-Pragae.  ... 

(16)  Theses  ex  Universa  Theologia  et  Epistolis  B.  Pauli  Apostoli  ad 
Thessaloniceuses  et  ad  Timotheum  quas  honori  ac  debitae  venerationi 
Revercndissimi  in  Christo  Patris  Fratris  Clementis  Panormitani  Lectoris 
Jubilati,  etc.  Superioris  generalis  hujus  Collegii  immediati  Patris  obser- 
vandissimi  pluribus  titutis  .  .  .  dicatas  consecratasque  Pragae 
Bohemorum  in  Ecclesia  R.R.P.P.  Hibernorum  Ordinis  Min.  S.  P.  N. 
Francisci  strict,  observantiae  sub  assistentia  P.  F.  Muchaelis  Keogh  in 
Collegio  eorumdem  Minorum  Sacrae  Scripturae  Lectoris  _  actuali s. 
solemni  disputatione  exposuit  ad  mentem  Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Hiberni, 
Seraphicae  Scholae  principis  ac  Doctoris  subtilissimi  :  P.  F.  Michael 
Tipper  ejusdem  religionis,  nationis  ac  collegii  alumnus  die— mensis 
Decembris  an.  1758.    .    .    .    Pragae  typis  Ignatii  Francisci  Pruscha. 
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(17)  Theses  ex  Uni versa  Theologia  ad  mentem  Doct.  Subt.,  quam, 
Preside  P.  F.  Christophero  Flemming,  Ord.  Min.  Strict.  Obs.,  almae 
Provinciae  Hiberniae  in  Collegio  Immaculatae  Conceptionis  B.V.M.  ad 
S.  Ambroisium,  Pragae,  SS.  Theologiae  Lectori  actuali,  soleuniter  defen- 
dendas  suscepit  P.  F.  Patritius  Flemming,  ejusdem  voti,  nationis  ac 
Collegii  alumnus,  anno  Domini,  1758,  mensis — 'die — horis  ante  et  post 
meridiem  consuetis.  Vetero-Pragae. 

(18)  Theses  ex  Universa  Philosophia  ad  mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis 
Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Hiberni,  quas.  Praeside  L  F.  Antonio  Coskran, 
Ordinis  F.  Francisci  Seraphici,  strictionis  observalitiae  almae  Provinciae 
Hiberniae  in  Collegio  Immaculatae  Conceptionis  B.V.  Mariae  P.P. 
Hibernorum  ad  S.  Ambrosium  Neo-Pragae,  Philosophiae  Lectore  actuali 
defendendas  suscepit  P.  F.  Joannes  0 'Kelly  ejusdem  Pteligionis  Collegi, 
et  Nationis  alumnus  anno,  1762,  die  — -  Augusti,  horis  ante  et  post  meri- 
diem consuetis,  cum  Licentia  Ordinarii.  Vetero-Pragae. 

(19)  Theses  Theologicae  de  Deo  ejusque  attributis  quas  ad  mentem 
Doct.  Subt.  Preside  P.  F.  Christophero  Flemming,  Ord.  Min.  etc.,  defen- 
dendas suscepit  P.  F.  Antonius  De  Burgo  ejusdem  Voti,  Nationis  ac 
Collegii  alumnus  anno  Domini  mdcclix.  Mensis — die — lions  ante  et 
post  meridiem  consuetis,  cum  approbatione  consorum,  Pragae. 

(20)  Theses  Theologicae  de  Justitia  et  Jure  quas,  Preside  P.  F.  Patritio 
Brady,  Ord.  S.  P.  Francisi  Seraphici  Strict.  Observantiae  almae  Provinciae 
Hiberniae  SS'.  Theologiae  Lectore  actuali  in  Collegio  Immaculatae 
Concept.  B.V.M.  P.P.  Hibernorum,  Pragae.  propugnabit  P.  F.  Antonius 
O'Reilly  ejusdem  Ordinis,  Nationis  et  Collegii  alumnus,  anno  Domini 
mdcolxviii.,  mense  Septembris  die  horis  post  meridiem  consuetis. 
Pragae.    .    .  . 


MISCELLANEA 


Volunteer  Curtain. — In  Vol.  XXXV.  of  the  Society's  Journal 
(pp.  60-63),  is  an  account,  with  illustration,  of  a  piece  of  printed 
linen  styled  by  the  writer  a  "  Volunteer  Curtain."  The  portion 
of  the  "  Curtain  "  described  is  similar  to  that  presented  to  the 
Society,  in  April,  1876,  by  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  B.  Armstrong, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Society's  House.  (See 
Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  10.). 

In  the  paper  on  the  "  Curtain  "  the  writer,  Dr.  Cosgrave,  care- 
fully describes  the  scene  depicted,  and  conjectures  that  the 
"Curtain  "  was  of  Northern  manufacture,  and  that  the  scene 
represents  a  Eeview  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Phoenix  Park  in  1781. 

Mr.  M.  S.  D.  Westropp,  of  the  National  Museum,  has  kindly 
given  me  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  from  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  of  23rd  November,  1783,  which  clears  up  the  question  of  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  "Curtain  "  and  the  date  of  the  Eeview. 

Edward  Clarke,  proprietor  of  the  Irish  furniture,  cotton  and 
linen  warehouse,  12  Werburgh  Street,  has  now  ready  for  inspec- 
tion the  greatest  variety  of  chintz  and  other  new  and  elegant 
furniture,  cottons  and  linens,  printed  from  copper  plates,  parti- 
cularly a  Volunteer  Furniture  which  is  an  exact  representation  of 
the  last  Provincial  Eeview  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  with  a  striking 
likeness  of  Lord  Charlemont  as  reviewing  general,  and  every  other 
matter  fully  represented  that  was  worth  observation  at  that 
Eeview,  and  also  every  pleasing  object  in  and  about  the  15  acres, 
the  Eeview  ground." 

In  a  shop-bill,  dated  1784,  in  my  possession,  Edward  Clarke 
describes  himself  as  ' '  Linen  Draper,  Proprietor  of  the  Irish  Furni- 
ture, Cotton  and  Linen  Warehouse,  No.  12  Werburgh  Street, 
Dublin,  who  sells  Irish  Copper-plate  Cottons  and  Linens,"  &c, 
&c.  Clarke's  printing  works  were  at  Palmerstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
where,  as  appears  from  an  advertisement  in  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
December  14,  1787,  "  calicoes,  linens  and  cottons  were  printed 
from  copper-plates  and  cylinders."  Another  advertisement  (10 
May,  1788)  tells  us  that  the  "  furniture  "  was  sold  at  2s.  2d.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  yard.  Clarke's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Direc- 
tories after  1788. 

The  printing  of  linens,  etc.,  from  copper-plates  seems  first  to 
have  been  established  about  1752  by  a  company  at  Drumcondra, 
which  had  its  warehouse  in  George's  Hill.  The  factory  produced 
linens,  cottons,  &c,  printed  from  engraved  metal  plates,  "  fit  for 
women's  gowns,  men's  waistcoats,  covers  of  chairs,  screens  and 
hangings."     (Advertisement  in  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  23-26 
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November,  1754.)  Mrs.  Delany  in'  her  correspondence  (vol.  hi., 
p.  130)  records  going  to  Drumcondra  in  1752  "  to  see  a  new  manu- 
factory that  is  set  up  there  of  printed  linens  done  by  copper 
plates."  The  Drumcondra  goods  were  marked  on  one  side  with 
the  Royal  Arms  and  the  figure  of  Hibernia,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  name  "  Drumcondra."  In  1757  or  1758,  Samuel  Dixon, 
engraver,  of  Capel  Street,  started,  in  conjunction  with  one  Thomas 
Taylor,  a  manufactory  at  Leixlip  for  printing  linen  from  metal 
plates,  where  were  produced  hangings  for  rooms,  curtains  for  beds 
and  windows,  &c.     This  factory  closed  in  or  soon  after  1764. 

In  the  advertisement  of  1783,  quoted  above,  the  scene  depicted 
on  the  "Curtain  "  is  described  as  "  the  last  Provincial  Review  in 
the  Phoenix  Park."  This  Review  was  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  of 
Leinster,  and  was  held  on  Monday,  26th  May,  1783,  before  Lord 
Charlemont.  A  description  of  it — "  the  most  splendid  that  ever 
graced  a  body  of  Volunteers  " — appeared  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post  and  in  Faulkner  s  Journal,  of  27th  May,  and  a  list  of  the  corps 
present  was  given  as  follows :  — 


CAVALRY. 


Co.  Dublin  Horse — Col.  L.  Gardiner 
Kilkenny  Horse — D.  W.  Cu'ffe 
Athy  Light  Dragoons — Col.  Weldon 
Powerscourt  Horse — Lord  Powers- 
court 

Fingall  Horse — Col.  Baker. 
Rathdown        Dragoons — Sir  A. 
Johnson. 


Union  Dragoons — Robt.  Cornwall. 
Hibernian  Dragoons — Jos.  Deane. 
Dunlavin     Dragoons — Sir  James 
Tynte. 

Clane  Cavalry— Col.  Digbv. 
Co.  Wieklow  Horse—   


INFANTRY. 


Kilkenny  Rangers — Col.  Butler 
Mountrath  Volunteers — Col.  Coote. 
Drogheda  do. — Col.  Lyons. 
Dublin  do. — Duke  of  Leinster 
Goldsmiths'  do.— Lt.-Col.  Stokes. 
Lawyers'  do. — Col.  Pedder.1 
Merchants'  do. — Col.  Litton. 
Liberty  do. — Lt.-Col.  Graydon. 
Duleek  do.— Col.  Trotter. 
Kilkenny  do. — Col.  Butler. 
Donore  Union  do. — Col.  Verschoyle. 
Upper  Cross  do. — Lord  Glerawley. 
Skreen  do. — Col.  Dillon. 


North    Cooloek    Volunteers — Lord 

Trimleston. 
Carlo w  do. — Col.  Burton. 
Castletown  do. — Col.  Conolly. 
Finglas  do. — Col.  Segrave. 
Ralphsdale  Grenadiers — Col.  Noble. 
Dublin  Independants--Col.  Grattan. 
Builders'  Corps — Col.  Reed. 
Attorneys'  Corps — Col.  Peters. 
Irish  Brigade — Lt.-Col.  Lord  Delvin. 

Slane  Volunteers —   

Canal  Fusiliers- 
Hibernian  Union —   


Kilkenny — 2  pieces. 
Lawyers —  ,, 
Liberty — 

The  two  carriages  with  the 
on  the  door  panels  are  perhaps 


TILLERY. 

j  Merchants — 2  pieces, 
j  Drogheda — 

letters  "C"  and  "  M"  respectively 
those  of  Lady  Charlemont,  the  wife 


recte  Pether. 
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of  the  reviewing  general,  and  of  Lady  Moira,  wife  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Moira. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  Eiarl  Temple,  and  Lady  Temple  are 
recorded  as  being  present,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  picture. 

"  The  evening  concluded,"  says  Faulkner's  Journal,  "  with 
that  convivial  harmony  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  citizens  of 
Dublin." 

W.  G.  Strickland, 


The  Cross-inscribed  "  Holed  Stone  "  at  Mainistir  Chiarain, 
Aran  Island. — This  striking  monument,  a  fine  illustration  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  (1913),  facing  p.  154  (from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  Crawford),  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a 
pagan  "  Holed-stone  "  appropriated  for  Christian  purposes.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  monument  is  really  a  sun-dial.  The  hole  is  meant  to 
receive  a  stick  thrust  into  it  to  serve  as  a  gnomon;  and  mid-day 
would  be  marked  by  the  shadow  running  down  the  vertical  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  beneath.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  other 
hours,  or  at  least  certain  other  divisions  of  the  day,  were  marked 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  by  means  of  paint.  But  pro- 
bably those  who  used  the  dial  found  an  eye  estimate  of  the 
quadrants  and  of  their  bisections  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

E.  A.  S.  Macalister. 


Chalice,  etc.,  recently  found  at  Cong. — While  excavating  in  a 
derelict  house  at  Cong,  Co.  Mayo,  there  was  recently  unearthed, 
near  the  fireplace,  in  the  kitchen,  a  wooden  box  containing  a 
silver  chalice  and  paten,  together  with  a  set  of  vestments.  The 
latter  crumbled  away.  On  the  chalice  are  engraved  three  hearts 
pierced  by  barbed  darts — one  on  the  cup,  one  on  the  central 
knop,  and  one  on  the  base,  which  is  hexagonal  and  three  inches 
high.  There  are  other  elaborate  engravings  on  the  central  boss 
and  angles.    The  inscription  on  the  lower  edge  is:  — 

"  Pr.  F.  Fran  O'Helly  Orel.  Eremit.  S.  Aug.  hunc.  fieri  fecit 
ad  usum  conventus  oppidi  Balerobensis  in  Hibernia  Anno 
Domini  1663." 

In  the  angle  over  ad  usum  conventus  is  engraved  a  cross,  one 
inch  high,  on  a  hill,  and  the  towers  and  gables  of  a  religious 
house  underneath.  The  chalice  and  paten  have  been  handed  over 
to  Dr.  Gilmartin,  Archbischop  of  Tuam. 

In  the  same  district  was  discovered  an  old  wooden  cross.  The 
upright  is  12  inches,  cross  beam  3  inches.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  is  raised  and  carved 
from  the  same  piece  as  the  cross ;  in  length  the  figure  is  about 
5  inches.    On  the  surface  of  the  cross,  which  is  2  inches  in  width, 
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are  carved  a  crossbones  and  skull,  pincers,  nails,  hammer,  spear, 
cock,  three  scourges,  lance,  aureola,  ladder  and  crown  of 
thorns.  They  are  all  delicately  but  distinctly  carved.  The  date 
on  the  back  is  1733. 

T.  B.  Costello,  Fellow. 


Bronze  Pin  found  near  Sligo. — This  pin  was  found  in  1915, 
amongst  the  sand  hills  on  O'Connor's  Island,  in  Sligo  Bay.  Dr. 


Bronze  Pin  found  near  Sligo. 
(Full  size.) 


T.  B.  Costello  has  kindly  furnished  the  annexed  block.  He  has 
already  published  a  short  note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Galway 
Archceological  and  Historical  Society.1  The  head  forms  a  ring 
decorated  with  small  bosses  connected  by  spirals,  and  below  them 


1  1920,  p.  76. 
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is  a  circular  socket  which  once  contained  a  stud  of  enamel  or  other 
ornamental  substance.  The  design  belongs  to  the  La  Tene  period 
and  the  type  is  developed  from  the  plain  wire  pin  with  a  ring- 
shaped  head  and  a  shoulder,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  pin  from  falling  out  of  the  cloth  through  which  it  had  been 
passed. 

H.  S.  Crawford. 


Muintervara. — Journal,  Series  VI.,  Vol.  LI.,  Part  II.,  page 
102. 

O'Brien's  "  Eocaloir  Gaoidhilge-Sax-Bhearla  "  (Paris,  1768) 
mentions — "  Einn  mhuintir-Bhaire  a  foreland  and  territory  of 
Carbury  in  the  County  of  Corke,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
O  Baires,  an  ancient  tribe  of  the  Lugadian  Race." 

I  have  an  Irish  MS.  written  by  Seamus  0  Baire  in  1794. 

A  History  of  the  Norman  Barry s  (in  Irish — de  Barra)  of  Co. 
•Cork,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Barry,  M.R.I. A.,  was  published  by  Guy  & 
Co.,  Cork,  in  1902.  But  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  clan 
O 'Baire.  Their  numbers  may  have  been  comparatively  small, 
and,  owing  to  the  name  being  anglicised  as  Barry,  their  identity 
was  lost  in  that  of  the  more  powerful  Norman  family. 

Seamus  6  Casaide. 


The  Sepulchral  Slab  and  Round  Tower  at  Meelick,  Co.  Mayo. — 

In  the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  Thomas  O 'Gorman 
published  a  note  on  St.  Gregory  of  Corkaguiny,  a  saint  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  claimed  this  slab  as  his  tombstone.  It  has 
an  inscription  which  seems  to  read  : — —OK  T)0  ^RlCOtlH  ;  but  the 
lettering  is  much  worn,  especially  towards  the  end,  and 
requires  further  examination.  The  stone  does  not  appear  to  be 
older  than  the  late  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century.  St.  Gregory, 
also,  is  not  known  to  have  been  connected  with  Mayo,  though  he 
was  with  the  Aran  Islands. 

With  the  note  is  a  rough  sketch  which  gives  no  true  idea  of 
the  pattern;  it  served,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
monument,  and  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  district  for  other 
reasons  I  examined  it  and  made  the  rubbing  from  which  the 
annexed  drawing  is  taken. 

The  design  is  a  Latin  cross  in  a  four-sided  frame ;  crosses  of 
this  type  were  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  but  are 
generally  very  plain.  This  one,  on  the  contrary,  is  carved  with 
an  elaborate  interlaced  pattern  covering  both  cross  and  frame. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  design,  and  of  the 
eight  cruciform  openings  in  the  pattern,  four  are  on  the  dexter 
side  and  two  only  on  the  sinister ;  the  remaining  pair  being  on 
the  centre  line.     The  upper  portion  of  the  pattern  is  evolved 
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from  a  six-cord  plait  which  changes  to  a  four-cord  as  the  sides 
narrow  towards  the  base. 


Cross  Slab  at  Meelick,  Co.  Mayo. 
(Scale  T]o) 

An  unusual  feature,  and  one  which  tells  against  an  early  date, 
is  that  the  sculptor  has  gone  seriously  wrong  in  the  interlacing 
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itself.  The  lower  angle  of  the  sinister  side  does  not  agree  with 
the  remainder;  it  seems  as  if  this  portion  had  been  separately 
cut,  and  that  when  it  came  to  be  connected  with  the  other  parts 
all  the  crossings  were  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  they  should 
have  been.  From  the  point  where  the  inscription  ends  round 
to  the  centre  of  the  base  all  the  strands  should  cross  in  the 
opposite  way — that  is,  all  that  pass  under  should  pass  over;  there 
is  no  other  way  cf  making  the  pattern  correct. 

The  graveyard  in  which  the  slab  lies  is  four  miles  south-west 
of  Swinford;  in  it  also  stands  the  Bound  Tower  of  Meelick.  This 
tower  has  lost  its  cap  and  top  storey,  and  is  now  from  80  to  82 
feet  in  height.  It  is  well  built  of  large  sandstone  blocks  dressed 
to  the  curve  and  roughly  coursed.  There  are  two  offsets  at  the 
base;  the  doorway  is  twelve  feet  above  the  highest  of  these  and 
has  an  arched  top.  The  windows  are  five  in  number,  two  with 
triangular  heads  and  three  with  square.  A  unique  feature  is  a 
vaulted  floor  immediately  over  the  doorway;  this,  of  course, 
would  provide  an  additional  means  of  defence. 

Henry  S.  Crawford. 


PROCEEDINGS 


A  Quaeterly  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  63 
Merrion  Square  on  the  4th  July,  1922,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Dr.  E.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Fellows:— Mrs.  Green,  E.  J.  French,  H.  S.  Crawford,  W.  G. 
Strickland. 

Members: — O'Meara  Conyngham,  E.  E.  McC.  Dix. 
The  following  Member  was  elected:  — 

George  F.  Beckett. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  attendance,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  city,  the  reading  of  Papers  announced  for  this  meeting  was 
postponed  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  18th  July. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  18th  July, 
1922. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Members  were  elected :  — 
James  Quigley,  James  Geoghegan,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Millar. 

Present : — 

Vice-Presidents: — Charles  McNeill,  E.  A.  S.  Macalister, 
E.  C.  E.  Armstrong,  Herbert  Wood,  M.  F.  Cox. 

Fellows : — D.  J.  Nolan,  H.  S.  Crawford,  E.  J.  French,  W.  G. 
Strickland,  De  Courcey  Millar,  Eev.  T.  W.  O'Eyan,  Mrs.  Green, 
Erskine  E.  West,  B.  St.  G.  Lefroy,  Miss  H.  Warren,  Miss  E.  G. 
Warren,  W.  F.  Butler,  J.  J.  Buckley,  Eev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Mrs. 
McEnery. 

Members: — E.  H.  Sayers,  E.  E.  McC.  Dix,  Mrs.  Long,  James 
Geoghegan,  G.  B.  Symes,  Miss  M.  E.  Carolan,  M.  D.  McAuliffe, 
C.  P.  Curran,  W.  M.  Graham,  Arthur  Darley,  Henry  C.  Bowen, 
Miss  M.  Hayden,  E,  Blair  White,  J.  F.  Maxwell,  I.  E.  B. 
Jennings,  Miss  Badham. 

The  following  Papers,  postponed  from  4th  inst.,  were  read:  — 

1.  "  The   Eeliquary  known  as  the   Misach,"   by   E.   C.  E. 

Armstrong,  H.  S.  Crawford,  and  Dr.  Lawlor. 

2.  "  Antiquities  at  Einvyle,"  by  E.  W.  Lynam. 
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A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  was  held  on  19th  September, 
1922,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Macalister,   Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Present : — 

Vice-Presidents: —  Charles  McNeill,  M.  F.  Cox,  E.  C.  K. 
Armstrong. 

Fellows :— Capt.  S.  G.  Murray,  Philip  H.  Bagenal,  W.  G. 
Strickland,  H.  S.  Crawford,  H.  C.  S.  Torney,  J.  J.  Buckley, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Green,  George  O'Brien,  Eev.  T.  W.  O'Eyan,  E.  J. 
French,  T.  B.  Costello,  H.  G.  Leask,  T.  S.  C.  Dagg,  Miss  E.  M. 
Nichols. 

Members: — Mrs.  Collum,  Miss  Cowell,  Miss  H.  St.  L.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Long,  Lt.-Col.  Twigg,  Miss  M.  Hayden,  Mrs.  McGrane, 
Capt.  Boyd,  H.  Crawfurth  Smith,  William  Chamney,  Ed.  Glover, 
M.  D.  McAuliffe,  I.  J.  Eice,  O'Meara  Conyngham,  W.  J.  Gogan, 
W.  M.  Coe,  G.  K.  Pilkington,  Miss  Thrift,  Eev.  C.  B.  Moss, 
E.  Booth. 

The  following  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  :  — 

Mrs.  O'Connor. 
Miss  G.  F.  Cowell. 
Miss  E.  Brunskill. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :  — 

1.  "An  Interlaced  Cross  Slab  at  Meelick,  Co.  Mayo,"  by  H.  S. 

Crawford. 

2.  "The  Ancient  Official  Seals  of  the  City  of  Dublin,"  bv 

W.  G.  Strickland. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  31st  October,  1922,  at  4.30 
p.m. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
A  resolution  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Society  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eichard  Langrishe,  one  of  its  oldest  members,  and  its 
sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Society, 
was  unanimously  passed. 

The  following  Papers  were  read:  — 

1.  "A  Stone  with  La  Tene  Decoration  recently  discovered  in 

Co.  Cavan,"  by  E.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

2.  "  The  La  Tene  Period  in  Ireland,"  by  E.  C.  E.  Armstrong. 

3.  Two  Maps  recently  presented  by  Mr.  C.  McNeill  were  ex- 

hibited. Their  histories,  &c,  were  explained  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 
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A  Statutory  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  12th 
December,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McEnery,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Present : — 

Vice-Presidents : — C.  McNeill,  H.  Wood,  A.  Robinson,  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister. 

Fellows'. — Mrs.  McEnery,  W.  G.  Strickland,  George  O'Brien, 
George  Panter,  Capt.  S.  G.  Murray,  E.  J.  French,  F.  Kennedy 
Cahill,  W.  F.  Butler,  J.  J.  Buckley,  Rev.  T.  W.  O'Ryan,  R,  J. 
Kelly,  Henry  C.  Drury,  W.  B.  Joyce,  Miss  M.  E.  Nichol,  Miss 
E.  M.  Nichol,  Mrs.  Mooney,  IT.  S.  Crawford,  H.  G.  Leask,  Rev. 
J.  McErlean. 

Members: — Capt.  FitzPatrick,  T.  P.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss 
Hayden,  Mrs.  McGrane,  E.  R.  McC.  Dix,  Henry  Mason,  Sir  Geo. 
Fottrell,  R.  B.  Sayers,  Capt.  R,  J.  Boyd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Griffin, 
Richard  Booth,  J.  Maxwell,  O'Meara  Conyngham,  M.  W.  Coe, 
Miss  M.  E.  Carolan,  Mrs.  Long,  Wm.  Chamney,  W.  J.  Dargan, 
Mrs.  Dargan  Geo.  Pilkington,  Miss  Symes,  Geo.  Symes,  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  H.  Crawfurth  Smith,  E.  Curtis,  De  Courcy  Millar. 

The  following  Life  Fellows  and  Members  were  elected:  — 

Life  Fellows:  — 
George  Eustace  Brunwin. 
O 'Conor  Don  (Fellow). 

Member :  — 

James  McCaffrey. 

Vacancies  for  President,  Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Treasurer,  six 
Vice-Presidents,  and  four  Members  of  Council,  to  be  filled  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  were  declared. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council 
for  publication:  — 

1.  "  Notes  on  a  Picture  of  Irish  Soldiers  in  the  Service  of 

Henry  VIII.,"  by  W.  G.  Strickland. 

2.  "  The  Hospitallers  at  Kilmainham  and  their  Guests,"  by 

Charles  McNeill. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  LII 


A 

Abbeyland,  Co.  Meath,  Old  Coins,  88. 
Acco  lints,  104. 

Aghadoe    Cathedral,    Ivory  Crozier 

Head,  87. 
Ardnagreevagh,   Co.    Galway,  Burial 

Chambers  164-5. 
Armstrong,  E.  C.  R.,  Papers,  &c,  by, 

86,  87,  88,  105,  133-42. 
Athime,  bard,  74. 


B 

Baily  Fort,  Howth,  60-62. 

Balkill  Fort,  Howth,  62. 

Bell-Shrines    (Irish)    in    the  British 

Museum  and  Wallace  Collection,  1. 
Ben  Edair,  see  Howth. 
Bigger,  F.  J.,  Carruthers'  Collection, 

81-2. 

Brabason,  Wm.,  Under-Treasurer, 

Account  of,  11-37. 
Bronze  Pin  found  near  Sligo,  178. 
Burtchaell,  G.  D.,  Obituary  Notice,  94. 


C 

Caheraodona,  Co.  Galway,  Fort,  166. 
"Carnagat,"  Co.  Tyrone,  38-41. 
Carrickmacross,  Old  Coins,  87. 
Carruthers'  Collection,  81-2. 
Cavan,  Co.,  Gold  Ornament  found  in, 
133. 

Cavenagh,  Col.,  Paper  by,  42-51. 

"  Civic  Insignia  of  Dublin,"  117-132. 

"Clan    Kavanagh    in    the  Imperial 

Service,"  42-51. 
Coins  found,  87-88. 
Cong,  Chalice,  &c,  found  at,  177-8. 


Costello,  T.  B.,  178. 

Crannog,  Wood  Island,  Co.  Galway,  167. 

Crawford,  H.  S  ,  Papers,  &c,  by,  1-10, 
38-41,  81,  85-6,  105,  178-181. 

Crimthan,  traditions,  73. 

Cross  Cairn,  Howth,  59. 

Crozier  (Ivory)  Head,  Aghadoe  Cathe- 
dral, 87. 


D 

Drumanagh  Fort,  66. 
Dublin  City  Arms,  131-2. 
"  Dublin,  Civic  Insignia' of ,"  117-132. 
Dublin  County,  Promontory  Forts,  52. 
Dublin  Street  Names,  84-5. 
"  Dublin  Trade  Gilds,"  143-163. 
Dunbo  Fort,  Howth,  64-6. 
Dun  Crimthann  Fort,  Howth,  62-4. 
Dun  Hill,  Howth,  58. 
Dunsoghly  Castle,  Co.  Dublin,  Ancient 
Roof,  85. 


E 

Excursion,  103. 


F 

French,  E.  J.,  84-5,  89. 
Forts,  County  Dublin,  52-76. 


G 

Giants'  Hill,  Drumanagh,  66. 

Gilds,  Dublin  Trade,  143-163. 

Glass  House  Lane,  Dublin,  84. 

"  Gold   Ornaments,   Notes  on  Some 

Irish,"  133-142. 
Guinness,  H.  S.,  Paper  by,  143-163. 
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Handsard's  Lane,  Dublin,  84. 
Holed  Stone  at  Mainistir  Chiarain,  177. 
Howth,  Promontory  Fort,  55. 
Howth,  Traditions  of  70. 


I 

Ireland  in   Pre -Celtic  Times,  Notice 
of,  89. 

"  Irish  Franciscans  in  Prague,"  109-174 
Irishmen  in  Foreign  Service,  see  Clan 
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Kelly,  R.  J.,  Paper  by,  169-174. 
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77-80. 
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L 

Ladies'  Lane,  Dublin,  84. 

Lambay  Garden  Fort,  67. 

La  Tene  decorat'ons,  113-116. 
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the,"  105. 
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Monasterboice  West  Cross,  3. 

"  Monasteries  (Irish),  Accounts  of  Sums 

realised  by  Sale  of  Chattels  of  some 

suppressed,"  11-37. 
Monksgrange,    Queen's    Co.,  Carved 

Stone,  82-3. 
Montelius,  Oskar,  Obituary  Notice,  93. 
Monuments  (Prehistoric)  at  Rinvyle, 

164-8. 
Muintervara  179. 


O 

O'Neill,  E.,  83. 

Ornaments,  Gold,  found  in  Ireland, 
133-142. 

O'Casaide,  S.,  179. 


P 

Pephoe's  Park,  Dublin,  84. 
Power,  Rev.  P.,  Paper  by,  77-80. 
Prague,  Irish  Franciscans  at,  169-174 
Proceedings,  91,  182-4. 
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Reliquary  known  as  the  Misach,  105. 
"  Rinvyle,    Co.    Gal  way,  Prehistoric 

monuments  at,"  164-168. 
Round  Tower  at  Meelick,  Co.  Mayo, 

179. 

Rushe,  D.  Carolan,  Old  Coins,  87-8. 


S 

St.  Conall  of  Inis  Gaol,  Co.  Donegal, 
Bell-Shrine,  5. 

St.  Cuilean  of  Glenkeen,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Bell-Shrine,  1. 

St  Munna,  effigy  of,  79. 

St.  Mura  of  Fahan,  Co.  Donegal,  Bell- 
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St.  Patrick's  Cross,  59. 

Sepulchral  Slab  at  Meelick,  Co.  Mayo, 
I  179. 
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Shaw,  Thomas,  correction  by,  81. 
Slemain  Midhe,  correction,  81. 
Slievemartin  or  Shelmartin,  Howth, 
59. 

Sligo,  Bronze  Pin  found  near,  178. 
Stone    with    La    Tene  decorations 

recently  discovered  in  Co,  Cavan, 

113-6. 

Strickland,  W.  G.  S.,  Papers,  &c,  by, 

81-3,  117-32,  176-7. 
S.  S.  Collar  of,  aee  Civic  Insignia. 
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Taghmaconnell  Cross,  81. 
Tavern  Tokens,  89. 
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Westropp,  T.  J.,  Paper  by,  52-76. 
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The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 


This  Society,  instituted  to  preserve,  examine,  and  illustrate  the  Ancient  Monuments 
of  the  History,  Language,  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  past  as  connected  with 
Ireland,  was  founded  as  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  in  1849.  On  27th  December, 
1869,  Queen  Victoria  was  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  it  be  called  The  Koyal 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  and  was  further  pleased  to 
sanction  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  on 
the  25th  March,  1890.  The  Society  was  erected  into  an  Incorporated  Society  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1912. 

General  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  each  year,  in  Dublin  or  elsewehere  in  Ire- 
land, at  which  Papers  on  Historical  and  Archaeological  subjects  are  read,  Fellows  and 
Members  elected,  objects  of  Antiquity  exhibited,  and  excursions  made  to  places  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  The  Council  meets  monthly  in  Dublin.  Honorary,  Provincial  and  Local 
Secretaries  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  discoveries  of 
Antiquarian  Remains  in  their  districts,  to  investigate  Local  History  and  Traditions, 
and  to  give  notice  of  all  injury  likely  to  bo  inflicted  on  Monuments  of  Antiquity  and 
Ancient  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  may  be 
exerted  to  preserve  them. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society  comprise  the  Half-yearly  Journal  and  the  "  Extra 
Volume  "  Series.  The  "  Antiquarian  Handbook  "  Series  was  begun  in  1895,  and  seven 
handbooks  have  been  published,  as  well  as  Guides  to  the  various  places  visited  by  the 
Society. 

The  Journal,  from  the  year  1849  onwards  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  on 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  with  thousands  of  illustrations.  Upwards  of 
fifty  volumes  have  been  issued. 

The  following  "  Extra  Volumes,"  which  were  supplied  free  to  all  Fellows  on  the 
roll  at  date  of  issue,  may  still  be  obtained  : — 

1874 — "  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language."  Edited  by  Miss  M. 
Stokes.     (With  Illustrations  and  Plates.)    Two  Vols.   Cloth,  ^1  10s.  0d. 

1891—  "  The  Account  Roll  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  1337-1346,  with 

the  Middle-English  Moral  Play,  The  Pride  of  Life."  Edited  by  James1 
Mills,  m.r.i.a.    (With  facsimile  of  original  MS.)    In  sheets,  folded,  7s.  6d. 

1892 —  "  Antiquarian  Remains  of  the  Island  of  Innismurray.    By  W.  F.  Wakeman, 

Hon.  f.r.s.a.  (With  Map  and  84  Illustrations.)    In  sheets,  5s. 
1895  "  The  iinnals  of  Clonmacnois,"  being  Annals  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest 

period  to  a.d.   1408.     Edited  by  the  Rev.   Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  ll.d., 

m.r.i.a.     In  sheets,  folded,  7s.  6d. 
1897—"  The  Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  times  of  Archbishop  Tregury 

and  Walton,  a.d.  1467-1483."  Edited  by  Henry  F.  Berry,  m.a.  Paper, 

10s. 

190l_"  The  Index  to  the  First  Nineteen  Volumes  of  the  Journal  for  the  years 
1849-1889,  inclusive."    Complete  in  Three  Parts.    Paper,  10s.  6d. 

1908.—"  Memorial  Slabs  of  Clonmacnois."  By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  m.a., 
f.s.a.,  litt.d.    (With  Illustrations.)    Cloth,  10s. 

1915—  "  Index    to    the    Journal,  Vols.  XXI.-XL.,  1890-1—1910."    By  General 

Stubbs  and  William  Cotter  Stubbs,  m.r.i.a.  Paper,  10s.  6d.;  Cloth, 
12s.  6d. 

1916—  "  The  Gormanston  Register."    Edited  by  James  Mills,  i.s.o.,  m.r.i.a., 

and  M.  J.  M'Enery,  m.r.i.a.    Cloth,  10s. 
1919—"  Southern  Fingal;  being  the  sixth  part  of  a  History  of  County  Dublin."  By 

F.  Elrington  Ball,  litt.d.,  m.r.i.a.    Paper,  12s.  6d. 
The  following  of  the  Society's  Handbooks  and  Guides  can  also  be  had  : 

£    s.  d. 

Islands   and   Coasts  of  Ireland  (in  Buckram)    0    3  6 

Islands  and  Coasts  of  Scotland  (in  paper)    0    3  6 

Antiquities  of  Limerick  and  Neighbourhood  (in  cloth)  0  4  6 
Isle  of  Man,  Athlone,  Belfast  Is.,  or  post  free    0  13 

Dalkey,  Lucan,  and  Leixlip  (in   one);    Durrow  and 

Rahan,  King's  Co.  (in  one),  6d.  each,  post  free    0    0  9 

Galway,  Killarney .  West  Kerry,  Waterford  Is.,  or  post  free    0  13 
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